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Tubize is delightfully soft to the touch,and 
it has a deep, velvety finish which 
greatly enhances the appearance 
of garments made from it. 


Tubize is marvelously strong as evidenced 
by its superior winding, warping 
and weaving qualities. 


Tubize is fundamentally right having a 


special appeal for the cotton in- 
dustry. Why? 


Tubize is truly “artificial silk at its highest 
point of perfection.” 


For further information write 
Tusize ArtTiFICIAL Six Co. or AMERICA 


Sales Office: 303 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Hopewell, Va Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Pronounced “‘two-bees” ) 





Table of Contents. Page 93. Buyers’ Index, Page 282. Advertisers’ Index, Page 296. 
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ton Mills were in the market for machinery 


that they could depend upon to give them 
quality and production. Naturally as builders of 


the finest line of machinery for singeing, bleaching, 
mercerizing, dyeing, drying, printing and finishing 
textile fabrics and warps, they placed the order 
with us. The illustration shows a part of this equip- 
ment, (three Indigo Dyeing Ranges) installed and 
doing the same good work as any machine bearing 
our name has always done. 


Rta Mis the Riverside and Dan River Cot- 
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May we have your inquiries? 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS NEW YORK OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. TH E 30 CHURCH ST. 


VISIT US TEXTILE- FINISHING SPACES 
medias MACHINERY oS 


TEXTILE EXPOSITION 98, 99, 100 


IN CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE C O SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 108, 109, 110 
WHITEHEAD ENMANS, Ltd. H. G. MAYER 
GREENVILLE, S. C. MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N.C (ANNEX BUILDING) 
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Buying Automatic Looms 


You and your mill organization must live with the looms you select. 


Your peace of mind, harmony in the industrial household, your success as a 
manufacturer, and financial ease and comfort may be won or lost by your 
decision. 


The price is important—but not all-important. You must earn dividends on 
it or go out of business. What is the record as a dividend-producer of the 
loom you are buying? 


Will it start up economically or will the excessive cost of starting wipe out 
all difference in first cost and add to the capital investment on which you 
must provide dividends? 


Is the loom you select an economical machine to run? What is its production 
record? How many looms of that make are being run by a single weaver 
for other manufacturers on the line of goods you are making? 


Will it put you on an equality in equipment with your competitor? Your 
machines must not be less satisfactory than his. 


Is it adapted to your particular weaves or are you letting yourself in for 
months and years of experiment and expensive changes before you get 
satisfactory results? 


Has the loom you would buy the latest in the way of mechanical appliances 
of proved worth in the practical production of cloth? 


Think These Things Over Before You Buy. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS | 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 
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Proctor Automatic Dryer for Bleached and Dyed Cotton 


Drying Machines for Every 
Step of Textile Manufacture “~:. 


HERE’S hardly a drying operation 
in all textile manufacture with 
which Proctor Dryer engineers are not 
fully acquainted. There’s scarcely a 
textile product for which they cannot 
specify the best means of drying. 


This intimate knowledge of approved 
drying practice is the result of forty-one 
years’ drying experience, during which 
Proctor Dryers have been evolved in a 
variety of types which covers every step 
of textile manfacture. 


There are auto.uatic conveyor types of 
Proctor Dryers for raw cotton, wool and 
other loose materials; there are auto- 








@ PROCTO 











matic and truck types for skein yarn; 
tray types for package yarns; automatic 
dryers for warps. 


In the finishing stages—for drying piece _ 
goods of all kinds, hosiery, carpet; for 
carbonizing woolen cloth—there are 
Proctor Dryers, each the best for its 
specific purpose. And a Proctor hous- 
ing to increase the efficiency of your 
tentering machine. 


Is there some drying rut in the other- 
wise smooth road of your production? 
If so, why not draw on the experience 
of this organization to help you smooth 
the road all the way? 


R & SCHWARTZ, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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No Destructive Vibration when 
Spinning Frames are Ball Bearing Equipped 


IGHTEEN spinning frames in 

the mill where this photograph 
was taken are equipped with Skayef 
Self-Aligning Ball Bearings. Troubles 
arising from wear of plain bearings 
resulting in destructive vibration, 
breakdowns and decreased quality 
of finished work are thus obviated. 


With Skayef Self-Aligning Ball 
Bearings wear is a negligible factor. 
They are free and easy running even 
under conditions of misalignment 
which would cause plain bearings to 
heat and bind. . The lubricant 
chambers retain oil for long periods 
and are effectively sealed against 
intrusion of foreign matter. 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 


Supervised by &KF" INDUSTRIES, INC., 165 Broadway, New York City 


1260 
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COTTON 


The Coming Southern Textile Expo- 
sition to be held at Greenville, S. C., 
will give the cotton trade an oppor- 
tunity to see Fafnir Products at first 


hand. 


Cotton men have heard 
of the merits of the 
Fafnir Double Ball 
Bearing Hanger Box. 
Here they are: 


|. It fits your present 
hanger. 


2. It is easy to install. 


3. It reduces power 


cost. 
4. It needs no atten- 
tion. 


5. It runs clean. 

We know these things 
are so; we want you to 
know. 
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Come to Booth 209-10- 
11 at this show and see 
for yourself. The three 
cotton machinery ap- 
pliances shown here 
will also be there. to- 
gether with others of 
our large textile line. 
Experts will be ready 
to discuss your special 
problems. The Fafnir 
Exhibit will be worth 


seemnge, 


BABINIR , 


BALL BEARINGS 


O. R. S. POOL 
220 Vail Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


Main Office and Factory 
New Britain, Conn. 
Southern Representatives 

A. G, LAUGHRIDGE 
P. O. Box 1847, Atlanta, Ga. 


W. S. SHIRLEY, 


120 Bourbon St., New Orleans, La. 
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This picture shows 
Work-Light installa- 
tion in the winding 
room of Stehli Silks 
Corp.,Lancaster, Pa., 
one of the largest 
companies in the 
world. A user of 
Work-Light for 
twenty years. 
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Flexibility of Plant ‘ ae : 


Beats Expansion 


By you really know what your plant can 
do? What its limit is? Just what it 
could deliver for you, under all the pressure 
you could possibly apply? 

Do you know it, in facts and figures, or do 
you meet the question by saying: 


“The old factory can do all that we'll ever 
have for it to do. We built it with that idea in 
mind.” That’s reassuring, but it comes far 
from telling all of the facts. 


The capacity of your plant is three times 
the production of a fully manned eight-hour 
day shift. Multiply daytim: production by 
three — and not by any fraction between two 
and three — because industrial progress has 
brought us to the stage at which we no longer 
need make allowances for slowed-up produc- 
tion at night. 


That is one achievement of Cooper Hewitt 





* Name upon request. 


Work-Light. It has made it possible for three 
days to grow where only one grew before. A 
Pennsylvania plant* offers a case in point. 
New buildings planned several years ago have 
never been built, because the directors found 
out in time that it was possible to gain the 
desired production from existing plant and 
machines, if only they used the nght light. 
The light installed was Work-Light. 


The time may come when triple capacity 
may save any one of a number of critical situ- 
ations for you. Work-Light economies on even 
one-shift operation are so great they should 
not be ignored. 


Work-Light, the glareless, shadowless in- 
dustrial light, is fully explained in the Work- 
Light book. Send for your copy today. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, 89 River 
Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


COOPER HEWITT 
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Individual Motor Drive for Spinning Frame- 


Motor Drive 


A number of typical appli- 
cations of Allis-Chalmers Tex- 
tile Motors are shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. 


These include not only mo- 
tors for individual drive, such 


Loe ait 3 fags : oe ee BS as spinning frames, looms, 
— 4 = twisters, spoolers, pickers, ete. 


Ban) 
. but various types of group 


drive applicable to old as well 
as new mills. 


Allis-Chalmers Textile Mo- 
tors are especially designed 
with characteristics suited to 
the driven machines. 

Individual Drive- AH | a, oe For more than a third of a 
Twister Frames i i a century this Company has been 
engaged in the design, building 

and commercial application of 


Individual See our exhibit at 
Picker Sections 216, 


Pickers 


LLIS- CHALMERS MANU | 


MAT LWVAa UK ee, : 
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Motors Installed 


n | Textile Mills 


Bs NOR OS CF 


nln emcittts 


at 


electric motors and power 
equipment and was the pioneer 
in applying motors to individ- 
ual drive. 


In the line of power equip- 
ment Allis-Chalmers builds all 
types of prime movers with 
complete electrical equipment, 
also many auxiliaries, centrif- 
ugal pumps, air compressors, 
transmission machinery, ete. 


The Southern Textile Dis- 
trict is very largely served by 
power from Allis - Chalmers 
equipment, particularly hydro- 
electric equipment, in many of 
the large water power devel- 
opments in this region. 


Allis-Chalmers engineers are 
pleased to serve you. 


Greenville Exposition 
217 and 218. 


FACTURI 


SCONSIN. U.S.A. . 





Weave Shed—1056 Allis-Chalmers Loom 
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Spinning Frame Drive— 
Motors with extended 
shafts. 













Four Frame 
Drive—Spinning 
Frames, 


Four Frame Drives— 
Combers 
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Motor Drive— 
Hosiery Knitting 
Machines 


G COMPAN 
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ELIMINATE this 
_ WASTE 
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How much of this 
willful waste is going 
on in your plant? 


A tiny hole unheeded will drain the largest reservoir. So the profits of a 
business can dribble away through even small leaks. 

You’d probably be astounded if you knew what a large sum it costs you 
every year for renewable fuses that employees threw away after they have 
been blown only once. 

That is the natural fate of fuses that are hard to take apart due to compli- 
cated design and because heat and gases from a blowout fuse the metal parts. 
The vanishing link and specially treated washers in “Union” Renewable 
Fuses make the fusing of metal parts impossible. There’s nothing to stick. 
And having but a few, simple parts, “Union” Fuses can be taken apart and 
a new link inserted easily, quickly, without fuss. Consequently there is 
no excuse for not renewing a “Union.” 

Heavy, rugged design enables “Union” to withstand a greater number of 
blowouts than any other renewable fuse. 

Approved in the highest degree by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, no fuse can be more safe nor dependable than a “Union.” 
Electrical jobbers and dealers everywhere sell both types—Renewable and 
Non-Renewable. 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers also of Switch and Outlet Boxes, Cut-out 
Bases, Fuse Plugs, Fuse Wire and Automobile Fuses 


Chicago New York 
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SOLID FACTS ABOUT SERVICE 


“Service” —the word—is a term hackneyed by over-use. 


ESTINGHOUSE serves users of 

Westinghouse motors not only 
through the quality built into the product, 
but also through— 


Expert Engineering Counsel, when de- 
sired, based both on thorough electrical 
knowledge and on practical experience 
with the varied requirements of industry. 


Twenty-six Service Shops—so located 
as to be within a night’s journey from any 


——— 


<\) 1 


industrial center, and equipped for either 
normal or emergency requirements. 


Twenty-Nine Warehouses—carrying re- 
serve stocks of motors of all popular rat- 
ings, as well as renewal parts which are 
immediately available. 


Ninety-One Offices 

—within reasonable 
4 telephone distance 

from any town in the 
\ United States. 


SS 


Service—the fact—is too important to be overlooked. 


Jobbers and Dealers Everywhere— 
authorized to sell Westinghouse products 
because they are organized to serve 
Westinghouse users. 


An Ultra Modern Factory—at Home- 
wood, Pa.—dedicated solely to giving 
emergency service on renewal parts. 

The completeness and accessibility of 


Westinghouse Service has no parallel. Ask 
any experienced user. 


; Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 
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just Beginning. 
Roger W. Babson says: “It is only four o'clock in the 


morning for the new South. Although this new section 
is prospering now, its real day of opportunity is only 


beginning to dawn.” 

This statement of the wonderful opportunities of the 
South is particularly true of Tennessee. A trip through 
this state will open your eyes to the real prosperity en- 
joyed by textile mills operating in this section. Over 150 
plants, representing practically every branch of the in- 
dustry, are successfully operating here today and numer- 
ous other plants are starting up. The illustrations show 
3 of the many prosperous mills in Tennessee. No. 1— 
Standard Coosa Thatcher Co., Spinning and Mercerizing 
Plants, Capital $5,000,000. 56,000 spindles. No. 2—United 
Hosiery Mills, Capital and Surplus $4,000,000. 1200 Knit- 
ting Machines. No. 3—Dixie Mercerizing Co., Capital 
$1,000,000. 

New England mill men have come to recognize more and more 
that Tennessee is the logical location for the expansion of their 
plant facilities and are erecting mills in various communities in 
this state. The American Printing Company of Fall River is build- 
ing a 100,000 spindle mill at Kingsport; a large mill is to be 
located at Johnson City by the Gloria Textile Corporation of 
Massachusetts: Maryville. Newport and other Tennessee towns 
are being studied as locations for worsted plants. 


Tennessee’s ample supply of pure American labor—ideal work- 
men—has been largely responsible for this development. This 
factor together with nearness to the large cotton centers, adequate 
transportation facilities and abundant hydro-electric power, make 
Tennessee a most desirable section for the continued growth of 
the textile industry. Write us for complete information. 


THE 
TENNESSEE ELECTRIC POWER 
COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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To Maintain Maximum Production Speed 


Use G-E Individual Motor Drive 


There are many mills using G-E Loom Motors in 
numbers of 1000 and upward—and their method of 
drive is a motor geared to each loom. 


j 


This accepted form of individual drive secures a uniform speed 
which obtains greatest production from the loom, and the 
best quality of product. 


For this service, G-E Motors are totally enclosed; and have 
waste-packed, dust-tight bearings; tapered shafts, oil-tempered 
steel pinions. They are designed for low slip, low temperature 
rise, and high operating characteristics. A complete line of G-E 
Motors up to 2 HP, for various voltages and frequencies, are 
available—with G-E Controllers to suit. 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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ag Pop Safe 
E Coad Relief Va 


A most extensive line of a large number of 
designs made in various combinations of materials, 
permitting of a broad choice for any service, pressure 
or temperature. 









Reliable, durable and economical in operation and 


maintenance. 
Write for booklets 
502 and 584-AK. 















VISIT OUR BOOTHS 214 AND 215 


Sixth Southern Textile Exposition 
Exposition Building Annex 


Greenville, S. C. Oct. 20 to 25, 1924 










me LUNKENHEIMER co. 


LARGEST beat bd URERS OF 
Se ere eee Wore SPECIALTIES 


“GucenD CINCINNATLULS.A. vomoon 


EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 


























Fig. 656 













Fig. 630 
Iron Body Bronze Bronze Encased Spring 
Mounted Encased Spring Top Outlet 
Pop Safety Valve 


Cylinder Relief Valve 


America’s oa since 1862” _ 
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Used in The 
Textile Industry 


Curtis one man All Steel Air Hoists 
and Curtis Roller Bearing Trolleys are 
effecting important economies in leading 
textile mills throughout the country. 





soa 





Why not install a Curtis Air Hoist and 
operate it with the air you now have 
available? The wide variety of uses to 
which Curtis equipment can be most 
economically applied is worthy of .your 
immediate investigation. 


U 
Ven’ 
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Curtis Pneumatic Machinery 


Company 
1571 Kienlin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
| ‘ ‘a ese Branch Office 
532-R Hudson Terminal; New York 


AIR COMP 
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STONEG: 


Steam and By-Product 
Coal 


BUNKER COAL 


Supplied at 
Baltimore, Md. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Hampton Roads, Va. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Savannah, Ga. 


COTTON 


The Coal— 


‘*General’’ Coals are so carefully prepared before ship- 
ment that they should be considered ‘‘manufactured”’ 
products. Constant inspections and frequent tests as- 
sure cleanliness and uniformity in every ton—more to 
burn, less to pay. 


The Contract— 


The purchaser of coal on a General Coal Company con- 
tract realizes quality coal is purchased at a stable price, 
unaffected by fluctuating market conditions. 


The Service— 


Transportation facilities at the mines, and outlets over 


five trunk lines assure prompt and adequate shipments to 
all industrial centers of the South, North, East and West. 
Furthermore, General Coal Company maintains a com- 
bustion engineering staff who are most interested in se- 
curing the proper fue] and most economical firing meth- 
ods for each custome1’s particular requirements. 


The nearest office is ready to discuss your fuel problem 
intelligently. 


GENERAL COAL GOMPANY 


1727 Land Title Building 
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Gas and By- Product 


‘oal 


Finest Anthracite 


PHILADELPHIA EXPORT & COAST- 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT 
anf 
STONEGA COKE AND COAL COMPANY 
HAZLE BROOK COAL COMPANY 
BOSTON 

CHARLESTON —AND—- 

CHARLOTTE ~ aes BUSINESS OF 
CINCINNATI COMPANY 


WISE COAL 


Loaded at 


Baltimore, Md. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Hampton Roads, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Give Your Equipment 


a Real Chance to Produce! 


OU textile manufacturers who realize the 

importance of keeping your equipment in 
steady, profitable operation, realize too the 
twin advantages of an efficient conveying sys- 
tem :— 
First, to assure a steady supply of materials 
passing through production to warehouse and 
shipping department; second, to relieve conges- 
tion and release floor space for essential floor 
work. 
Mathews ee Systems, in various types 
and combinations, have rendered leading firms 
in the Textile and allied industries a real ser- 
vice for many years. The installations shown 
here, in the plants of the American Thread 
Company and the Burson Knitting Company, 
respectively, show how other Mathews installa- 
tions by the score in this Industry have kept 
materials moving to machines and away again; 


COTTON 








have released floor space; and have reduced 
manual-labor costs almost to the vanishing 
point. 
Near you is a Mathews Engineer capable of 
going over your processes with you, making a 
one wacmge survey, and indicating what a 
athews System would do for you, if he finds 
that one could be installed at a saving. We 
shall be glad to arrange for him to call—with- 
out obligation, if you are seriously interested 
in getting the real facts. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, 162 Tenth St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


Formerly Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 


MATHEWS 


Canadian Factory: Port Hope, Ont. 





Conveyer Systems 
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LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand -Belt- Electric- Hydraulic mmm 


Presses 
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Baling 
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There Are 


LOGEMANN 
BALERS 


For All Purposes 


In our line of more than eighty 
types and capacities will be found a 
machine to suit every conceivable 
purpose and condition from powerful 
hand-operated presses for baling clip- 
pings to deep-box hydraulic ma- 
chines for fluffy waste of all kinds. 


Progressive mill operators are to- 
day adopting the LOGEMANN 
press as standard (First) Because of 
the quality of the workmanship, de- 
sign and material; (Second) because 
of the stability of the company build- 
ing these machines, and our reputa- 
tion for speedy service on the com- 
paratively rare occasions when re- 
pairs are needed. 


A letter setting forth your baling problems will be appreciated. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


S102 Burleigh 


SL, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HALSEY ‘TAYLOR 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 





See our 


Exhibit at the 
TEXTILE SHOW 


Greenville, S. C. 
a Oct. 20 to 25, 1924 


A popular type, used in textile and other indus <6 Sao 


trial plants throughout the country. Has exclusive 
Halsey Taylor Automatic Stream Control ‘‘Canton 


mans” Swe Byam Projector and ts modestly priced The last word in sanitation is expressed 
in this exhibit of Halsey Taylor Drink- 
ing Fountains. No other fountain gives 
you the positive assurance of a uniform 
height of water at any pressure, none 
can give you their practical advantages, 
none can so please your workmen nor 
promote their welfare as Halsey Taylor 
Drinking Fountains. Automatic Stream 
Control, “Cantonment” Two-Stream 
Projector (developed during the war for 






























Write for Uncle Sam and today approved as the 

al most efficient and sanitary projector yet 
Specia designed) —these are only a few reasons 
Catalog why it will pay you to see our exhibit. 





The Halsey W. Taylor Company 
Park Ave. & Erie R. R., Warren, Ohio 








Uniform height of 
stream regardess of 
pressure due to auto 

‘ matie stream control 


















No. 800 Cooler Fountain 


The standard cooler fountain of 
America, combining the very best 
in cooler construction with the very 
latest in sanitary drinking devices. 
The cooler is so constructed that 
water does not come in contact 
with the ice, the walls are insulated 
with re-granulated cork. Ice con 
sumption is kept to a minimum 
Exclusive Halsey Taylor Automatic 
Stream Control and Two-Stream 
Projector. 









Converging stream 
forms ideal drinking 
mound avoiding con- 
tamination. 
‘*Cantonment’’ two- 
stream projector. 
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SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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Drives connecting motors 
Vills, Albemarle, S. C 


5 H.P. Morse Silent Chain 
Whitin Spinning Frames, EPfird 


%?) "99 


“One of our most 
profitable investments” 


twister. Cleaner yarn is produced, since 


Close-up of drive to spinning frame. 


So says Mr. C. G. Voss, Supt. Efird Mfg. Co., 


ATLANTA, GA., 702 Candler Bldg., Earl F. Scott & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS...... 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 
CHICAGO, ILL ‘ 
CLEVELAND, OHIO...... 
DENVER, COLO , 
DETROIT, MICH 

NEW YORK CITY 


Albemarle, N. C., regarding the 120 Morse 
Silent Chain Drives of 5 and 71% h.p. used on 
spinning frames; the 64 Drives of 5 and 712 
h.p. on their twisters; and the four group 
Drives of 10 and 20 h.p. installed on the card- 
ing machines in this mill. 


Here, as in thousands of other mills through- 
out the country, Morse Silent Chain Drives 
transmit 98.6% of the horsepower developed 
by the motor. They eliminate slip and they 
frequently account for at least 10% more 
production from each spinning frame and 


there is no fly and dirt from pulleys and belts 
to get into the yarn. Customers are better 
satisfied and complaints avoided. 


The Morse Drives in the Efird Mfg. Co. have 
given unfailing service for 7 years. In many 
plants over 15 years’ performance has been 
secured without a breakdown and with only 
negligible repairs. 

You too, perhaps, can use Morse Silent Drives 
to advantage in your own plant. Let the 
Morse Engineer give you further informa- 
tion. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


BALTIMORE, MD............--..--1402 Lexington Bldg. Mfg 
viewssseseenebue ni Ea ares 

404 Commercial Bank Bldg 

Room 803, 112 West Adams Street 
cane 421 Engineers Bldg. Co. 
onpssunseeds 211 Ideal Bldg. 
7601 Central Avenue 

Room 1871, 50 Church St. Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
] . Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


SAN FRANCISCO CAL...... . 
ST. LOUIS, MO., Railway Exchange Bldg., Morse Chain 


TORONTO, ONT., 


WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN., 


413 Third St., S., Strong-Scott 
Room 803, Peoples Bank Bld” 
.Westinghouse Bldg 
Monadnock Bld 


...Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 
Dufferin St., Strong-Scott 


2185-30 
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BALTIMORE, MD..... 
BOSTON, MASS... .-141 Milk Street PHILADELPHIA, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. . 404 Commercial Bank Bldg PITTSBURGH, 
SAN_FRANCISCO 


COTTON 


Ni 


Interior view, The Gregg Dyeing Co., Granite ville, 8S. C.. the largest dyeing and finishing 
plant in the world devoted erclusively to sulphur khaki work. Three Morse Silent Chain 
Drives are depended on for turning out the plant capacity of one-half million yards a week. 


Transmitting power with 98.6% efficiency 


The Morse Silent Chain Drive consists essentially 
of three parts—a driving sprocket, a driven sprock- 
et, and a silent endless chain. It transmits power 
from one shaft to another in the same way as a 
belt or gear drive,—but with the same following 
advantages: 

The Morse Silent Chain Drive continuously transmits, year in 
and year out, 98.6% of the horsepower developed by the moto-. 
It cannot slip or stretch, and therefore secures increased 
production with economy of power consumption. 

Permits a high ratio of speed reduction in a single drive. 
May be run on long or short centers as desired, conserving 
floor space and permitting the most convenient arrangement 
of machinery. 

Does not obstruct light or collect dust. No dangerous static 
electrical sparking. 

May be used in hot, cold or damp places without deterioration. 
Quiet at all speeds,—no chattering. The load is uniformly 
distributed over a large number of sprocket teeth, all carrying 


their proportionate share of the load, resulting in smooth 
action, little wear, and long life. 

Uses less expensive standard high speed motors to operate 
machines at most desirable speeds. Runs slack without initial 
tension and therefore with low journal friction. 

Is elastic and flexible, and absorbs or cushions the shocks and 
jars due to starting, stopping and sudden overloads, thereby 
protecting motor armatures, bearings, and other rotating parts 
from unnecessary wear and tear. 

Long life and low up-keep cost. Requires only little lubrica 
tion at infrequent intervals. 

The outstanding characteristics of the Morse Silent 
Chain is the Rocker Joint which substitutes roll- 
ing or rocking motion at the joint for sliding fric- 
tion, reducing wear to a minimum and insuring 
long life. 


For complete information, get in touch with the 
Morse Engineer in your territory. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 
AYLANTA, GA., 702 Candler B'dg., Earl F. Scot: & Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 413 Third St., S., Strong-Scott 


...1402 Lexington Bldg. Mfg. Co. 


Room 803, Peoples Bank Bldg. 
‘ ,-...Westinghouse Bldg. 
Monadnock Bldg. 


SIC! AL om 803, 112 West J Stree : ; . 
CHICAGO, ILI Room 3, 112 West Adams Street ST. LOUIS, MO., Railway Exchange Bldg., Morse Chain 


CLEVELAND, OHIO...............: 421 Engineers Bldg. Co 
DENVER, COLA.. 211 Ideal Bldg. TORONTO, ONT., CAN...... ..Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 
DETROIT, MICH.... e 7601 Central Avenue WINNIPEG, MAN., 
NEW YORK CITY Room 1871, 50 Church St. Mfg. Co. 


CAN., Dufferin St., Strong-Scott 
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CONE WINDING 
e _A 
All latest designed Foster Winding Machines will be shown in operation 
at the Sixth Southern Textile Exposition, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 20-25. | 
| 
| 
Important to Cloth Mills and Spinners of Warp Yarn | 

The Foster Filling Wind Spooler Tension shown above is 

the vital link in the success of the Filling Wind System 

WESTFIELD, MASS. 

John Hill, Southern Representative, Healey Bldg , Atlanta, Ga. 
oo ot ot ot ot ot oe 


of Spinning Warp Yarns. It will be demonstrated at our 
Exhibit. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 
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Have You Prag 1 : ‘ Plant : ? 


Only one plant in 17, no matter 
how efficient it may be in other 
lines, really has its oil-handling 
properly organized. 


And more than that, our engineers 
say, only one in six fully recognizes 
that it has an oil-handling problem 
at all! 


These amazing figures are the re- 
sult of our nearly 40 years of expe- 
rience in engineering standard 
tanks and pumps to fit individual 
requirements in all kinds of busi- 
nesses everywhere, 


Oil is such a seemingly inconspicu- 
ous item of expense, that few men 
yet realize that they can save a big 
item of labor, that they can de- 
crease machinery shutdowns and 
depreciation, that they can speed 
up production—and all by invest- 
ing a few dollars in Bowser oil 
handling systems, systems that will 
fully pay for themselves in one to 
three years. 


As yoy would expect, our men are 
trained to help you save and make 
money~on oils—whether for indi- 
vidual machine lubrication, or in 
your power plant, or for your 
trucks. They are specialists in oil 
conservation, for we build filters 
and purification systems, as well as 
tanks, pumps and distributing out- 
fits. 


Because of this experience, we 
have been called on to. devise sys- 
tems for handling such widely- 
differing liquids as- face creams, 
shoe blackings, glucose, silicate of 
‘ soda, olive oil, glue, newspaper 
inks, varnishes, shellacs, alcohol, 
turpentines, linseeds— in fact, pret- 


ty nearly everything that’s valu- 


able and fluid! 


Our belief is that we can save you 
money, too—and make your plant 
run more smoothly. ,We have no 

“cure-all” printed matter that cov- 
ers all cases, but our engineers will 
meet frankness with frankness, and 
consult with you in confidence as 
how to best improve Your operat- 
ing conditions. 


For our mutual convenience, and to speed 
your letter, please address Desk 45, Plant 
Engineering Division 


S.F. BOWSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


Dependable Pumps and Tanks 


FORT WAYNE 


» INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Sales and Service Representatives All Over The World 
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“Extension arms” can be quickly 
and easily attached to the DOT, 
which makes it easy to reach even 
the most remote bearings. 


Exposition 
Greenville, S. C. 
October 20-25 


The DOT Lubri- 
cator is thorough- 
ly protected by al- 
lowed claims of 
pending patent ap- 
plications. 


Octoser, 1924. 


Textile Men—— 


Don’t miss the DOT 
Demonstration at the Sixth 
Southern Textile Exposition 


See the powerful, DOT High Pressure lubricator demonstrated 


at— 


Spaces 239 to 242 inclusive 


Let us show you how quickly and thoroughly you can lubricate 
your looms with the DOT. Perfect lubrication makes your ma- 
chines last longer. It eliminates costly replacements of ‘rocker 
shaft boxes, cam shaft boxes and other bearings that ordinarily 


cause trouble. 


And you can reach even the most remote lubricating points with 
perfect safety and ease, even when the machine is in operation. 


The heavy, thread engagement of nipple and nozzle makes a 
perfect leak-proof connection. No grease nor oil can escape or 
come in contact with the work in progress. 


Let us show you 


THE WALRAVEN COMPANY 


38 WEST ALABAMA STREET ATLANTA, GA. 


high pressure 
LUBRICATOR 
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iv Dc vUjiTTOoHO i ALLL, TMNT! E 
: : HE payroll dollar of today buys ap- education in a language which the em- 1 
23 proximately seventy-five cents worth ployee can grasp and believe. Once taught ii 
2: of productive effort. In some widely the real facts of his responsibilities, advan- i: 
zi known plants, which are considered to be tages and opportunities, he will bring to i: 
He well managed, it may buy even less. his job a good-will that means prosperity ik 
1 Many textile executives have been blind and sea ra h j 
ie to the fact that basically, production is The successful remedy is to treat the mo- z5 
iE controlled by the motives of employees tives of employees as actual and practical ii 
ii and that an enormous loss per annum is entities, the same as the — body; to 1 
iE accumulated from the apparently small accurately and fairly analyze. t e motives 1 
i: loss per employee arising from such ave- of individual employees; to devise ade- i 
HE nues as tardiness, loitering or stopping, quate a treatment; and h ad- : 

ii material spoilage from carelessness, reeds, Sar ie “wi ‘ear een ke, t w it : 

z5 shuttles or draw-frame rolls spoiled or wil De absor pemeely OY cach EP ; 

2: broken, an occasional dead spindle, sec- dividual. fi 
E : onds , Warp re-drawn, yarn running half a The result will materially benefit not only ; ; 
HE number too heavy, cuts a fraction too short, the employer but the employee and his Bi 
EE folders measuring excess yardage, errors family as well. HE 
ii in moisture content, coal wastage—and In all principal industries in this country, | 
HE scores of other items that are due to care- including textiles, there is ample experience HE 
He lessness, oversight, lack of interest in the _ to show that sound motives in the minds of : i 
ii job, all basically due to unsound motives employees are a practical asset of great 53 
HE in the minds of the employees, which in value. Through a broad experience in ii 
i: turn results in payroll losses—losses to the serving industries of all types Sherman HE 
i: employee as well as the employer. Service, Inc., has built the largest business : i 
ii Tin tan i of its kind in the world, and is prepared Hi 
=: . . y to confer fully with any employer or man- He 
=: day is the good-will of the worker—a con- : ee z: 
3 . . ‘ : ufacturer, without obligation for the pur- 23 
a3 structive, energetic good-will which re- ~ ate egpaicee diti A 
2: turns one hundred cents of productive co- pose of analyzing the existing conditions ii 
ii ; in the plant, and discussing in detail the a 
23 operation for every payroll dollar. ae ; He 
HE ; necessary applications of Sherman engi- i: 
2: Such good will can be established only on _ neering needed to bring payroll loss and ii 
25 mutual understanding and respect between market loss within satisfactory contol, ii 
23 employer and employee; and it can be de- through the analysis and rebuilding of the if 
z= veloped only through practical personal employees’ motives. a3 
| SHERMAN SERVICE, IncorporatTepD | 
i : Man Engineering ) Production Catt. ye : : 
: E Boston, Mass., New York, N. ¥.. Chicago, : i 
: i Cleveland, Ohio, Philadelphia, Pa St. Louis bos Tatielie - ii 
2: Detroit, Mich. Toronto, —" eee Brouaway 5: 
i: First National Bank Bldg 0 Adelaide St., E. Drummond Bldg. 2: 
zi 25 
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Now is the Time 


to prepare for the good times that are coming. 


Whether it be automatic looms, light or heavy, plain or fancy, dobbies 
or weaving mechanisms of almost any character, remember that in buying 
Stafford products you receive not only machinery of the highest character 
but with it goes Stafford service backed up by many years of experience 
and a reputation for fair and generous dealings at all times. 


Our organization is at your service in helping to solve any of your 


weave room problems. 


The Stafford Company, Readville, Mass. 


W eaving Machinery 
MRE le Branch Office Southern Agent Canadian Representative 


179 Ellison St. Fred H. White, Whitehead, Emmans, Limited 
Paterson, N. J. Charlotte, N. C. 
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The illustrations on these two pages show typical Stafford looms. 


Stafford dobbies with or without jumper motions, slackeners or multi- 
pliers: may be attached to Stafford or any other make of loom. 


All Stafford products are quality products and produce quality goods. 


ps 
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-_ Picker-Rod 


Lubricator 
That’s Automatic 


OIL FEED 


The Baldwin Automatic Picker Rod Lubricator is designed to automatic- 
ally oil a picker rod on a loom—and do it better than any other method 
now used. It requires absolutely no attention after it is attached to a 
loom other than refilling the container with oil. 


IT SAVES— 

1. Oil. 

2. Time and Labor. 

3. Lug Straps and Bunters. 

4. Prolongs Life of Picker and Rod. 


IT PREVENTS— 

1. Breakage of Picker Sticks. 

2. Fire Caused by Floor Wastage of Oil. 
3. Oil Spots on Fabrics. 

4. Crystallization of Rods. 


SsvARunsausanseotTouanennavracusapresavesno van cessyesni seastsvacesprusssenmeepenvernads itverveeasevestogeersoce 
lide LL ii... ninth uUNUNHNNeDenentoOrenEONOLONONGHNoNoKuenNOOEONeCOOOsHovenoeneeoNOvenNeRsONeUONOoeNONOROeoOenOONEED 


Textile Men, it is well worth your time to investigate this automatic 
picker-rod lubricator. Write for full information today. 


The Baldwin Picker-Rod Lubricator Co., Framingham, Mass. 


CO Cn TET 


I 
CKER ROD LUBRICATOR 
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THE 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


extends an invitation to all those interested, 
especially to its friends and customers, 


to visit its 


Uv evUAORENE PUWEROUNCHONENODUOEDONEHERERONGHEEETeVeHeerreTeTTeNeneNONTTOvKrrys perie‘itireeTDeTDTUTEPNOTTOS SOPRREROOMMERUENETDTIOREDeVErrnEfOrTeN TTC MmmReneneneeeieneneEnt iiieHt serie tiers 


Demonstration of Moving Machinery 
at the Sixth Southern Textile Exposition 
to be held 
at Greenville, S. C., Oct. 20-Oct. 25 


1 SOPOEPERERERDOTT #4 USEROUERET HOOTICUTTLA TETTOSEROSUETRAT IDORROOTTTEREEOT ION DOreCDORTaG TG SENET ORODED ID) i MEN riiinet bet VEEL HON RRRER ESET ETD meuet iter: 
Tl ever woes i seneROTTHEOT TN UOEENCUUELUOOOLOETECDOGOUETDESTES ET HOT TvERT rTu rT i VeREREH ITTUOUETYSOUTREEOEDCUREELECEETSSUGGUCOPTOOTRENED ITTRDGGL ieueoutan ruspeceteeuusscensecrecuenuceccurennessciusuaetont 
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36 ROLL DOUBLE ACTING NAPPER FOR COTTON GOODS 


THE DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CoO. 


OF NORTH ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


ESTABLISHED 1832 
For 92 years manufacturing the highest type of Textile Machinery for 
Wool, Worsted, Cotton Waste, Jute, Mohair, Asbestos, Flax Waste, Silk 
Waste and shoddy. 
Its Cards, Mules, Nappers, Pickers, Dusters, Tape Condensers, Dressing 
Machinery, Card Clothing and Napper Clothing are the standard for 
America and are constantly being exported. 

SPACES 112, 113, 114, 115 IN ANNEX 
SIXTH SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
TEXTILE HALL, GREENVILLE, S. C., OCT. 20-25. 


WORKS OF THE DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
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Service— 


Economy— 
Profits— 


When Using Automatic Magazine Dobby Looms for Fancy 
Weave Effects 





Crompton & Knowles Automatic Dobby Dress Goods Loom 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N.J. 
Ss. B. ALEXANDER, CHARLOTTE, N. C., SOUTHERN MANAGER 






= = 
= suvevevovvnesnnecenvuassnanouousvsoesensonentbecencuranectécoueensnascaaeecnapuucuuennennuay Pi ed 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLER 


HIGH SPEED WARPER 
“EVERY KNOT A WEAVER’S KNOT” 


SEE US AT THE 
Southern Textile Exposition 


Greenville, S. C., Oct. 20-25 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 





Ca NAR =e keen 
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WOONSOCKET 


COTTON OPENING EQUIPMENT 





HORIZONTAL CLEANER, VERTICAL OPENER AND BALE BREAKER. 


Our policy of SPECIALIZATION has again brought out by actual tests the 
outstanding development in opening machinery, demanded by cotton manufactur- 
ers to meet the present conditions of costly cotton and labor. 


This equipment installed in your opening room will thoroughly open and clean 
ordinary or high density bales of short or long staple cotton, without injury to the 
stock, without curling or rolling, without loss of staple, at the lowest labor cost; 
requiring the least power; with the smallest investment and installation expense. 


You are cordially invited to inspect this equipment at the Southern Textile Exposition 
and compare the results of actual tests conducted under mill conditions. A complete mill 
equipment in operation will be exhibited for your further study. 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS CO., INC 


OPENING AND PICKER ROOM, CARDING, DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


naniine pg sme Agent F & J C E COMP Y Southern Agent 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 


SPOOLING, WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. | 
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E did not discover humidity— 

the practice of supplying arti- 
ficial humidity is as old as wetting 
floors. We do not lay claim to having 
discovered the laws that govern hu- 
midity—they are still in the making. 
We do not pretend to have been the 
first to attempt to supply the demand 
for humidifying devices brought about 
by variations of moisture content of 
the air. 


@ But since 1907 when this company 
(or its predecessors) entered the field, 
much definite knowledge of humidity 
has been acquired; the laws that gov- 
ern humidity have been earnestly 


studied so that they are now better 
known. We think we can lay claim 
to having had some part in this. 


@As time goes on more knowledge 
will be added. We expect to havea 
part in this, also—for we are constant- 
ly studying humidifying problems. 


@ Supplying the proper humidifying 
apparatus is a combination of science 
and of experience. Humidifying ex- 
perience is cumulative. Humidifying 
practice and skill and knowledge are 
improving. Where do better humidi- 
fying devices come from if not from 
those who have studied hardest? 


Parks -Cramer Company 


En ineers G& 
Indus 


Kitchburg 


Coz oe 


rial Piping and Air Condition 
Boston 


Charlotte 
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Where Do Better Humidifying Results Come From? 
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Ar GREENVILLE SHOW 
YOU CAN SEE OUR NEW 


HIGH-SPEED 


NORDRAY 


_AUTOMATIC LOOM | 


DO NOT ORDER 
MORE LOOMS 


UNTIL YOU HAVE SEEN IT 
NO LONGER AN EXPERIMENT 


HOPEDALE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILFORD, MASS. 


‘Southern Office at 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent, Address Southern Branch office, 
1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GUY L. MELCHOR, Assistant Southern Agent, Southern Branch Factory, 
121 So. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Cylinder and 
Doffer Fillets 
Napper Clothing 
Stripper and 
Burnisher Fillets 
Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
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Promptly Returned 
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Our equipment for 
Glass Hardened Point Wire 


is the most up-to-date. 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 


The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 
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HE name “Emmons” has left its imprint on the tex- 

tile world as the mark of quality in loom harness 

and reeds. Cheapness for cheapness’ sake has been 

avoided, but by giving maximum quality at a fair price, 

the business of this institution has grown until today the 

Emmons Loom Harness Company is the largest manu- 
facturer of loom harness and reeds in America. 


There are few mills in this country who do not use one 
or more Emmons Products. To these users they need no 
introduction—their high quality, reliability and service- 
ability having made a lasting impression. 

To the other few who may be seeking better grade prod- 
ucts at a fair price, we offer service and satisfaction 
which they have not experienced elsewhere. 

Write “Emmons” on your next order. Write us for prices. 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Southern Representative: Geo. F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C. 
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EMMONS 
PRODUCTS 


COTTON HARNESS 

MAIL HARNESS 

SELVEDGE HARNESS 

REEDS 

SLASHER AND STRIKING 
COMBS 


WARPER AND LIECE 
REEDS 

BEAMER AND DRESSER 
HECKS 

MENDING EYES 


JACQUARD HEDDLES, 
ETO. 


Sole Agents for 
Wardwell Pickers 
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At Last— 


A Fool-Proof Bunch Builder 
That Saves 80% of the Waste 


The Holcombe Automatic Bunch Builder is the result of 
years of experimental work by a practical mill man. It 
is fool-proof—has no wearing parts to get out of order 
or wear out—requires no attention of the operator for 
setting or resetting—needs no oil. What else could you 


ask of a bunch builder? 


The Holcombe Bunch Builder builds the bunch automat- 
ically only when the ring rail is lowered to doff. 


Save 80% of the waste by installing 


HOLCOMBE 


Automatic Bunch Builders 


in your mill. They are fully perfected and are giving 
excellent service and results to mills throughout the South. 
Over 2,000 installations now operating. 


THE HOLCOMBE AUTOMATIC BUNCH 
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Hi 3 | BUILDER will be on display at the coming sixth South- | 
a | ern Textile Exposition to be held at Greenville, S. C., ) | 
i | if Oct., 20th to 25th. Mr. H. H. Holcombe will be present We) 
) rst)! at our exhibit, located at booth number 205 and will be eh 
Cee) most pleased to demonstrate the construction and opera- | 4a) | 
| ors tion of the Bunch Builder, and to discuss with you your | ore | 
IG i inaividual yarn waste problems. ) 
6) Get in touch with Mr. Holcombe for 
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our proposition on this wonderful device. 


Holcombe Bunch Builder Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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Spinning Rings, |wister Rings 
Suk Rings — Traveller Cleaner's 
Traveller Cups GuideWireSets 


lhe Best Lhai [xperience Can 
Produce-lhai Money CanBuy 


ville Spinning Ring C ‘ 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
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The Sonoco Surface 


You may take 
your choice: 


SONOCO CONES 


are made With or Without the Cushion: 


They are Uniform, Balanced and Fit the Mandrels 
Perfectly, assuring handsome packages that 
unwind without a ‘‘hitch’’ 


Sonoco Products Co., Mfr., 


Hartsville, S. C. 
CONES, PARALLEL TUBES, CLOTH-WINDING CORES 


Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Eastern Office. 410 Olympia Bldg., New Bedford, Mass. a 
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ALL STEEL 


Lieas and Section Beam Heads 


Cannot Break 
Do not Bend 


for 





AGA A 


Replacement of broken 
heads and new equip- 
ment. 


Absolutely guaranteed un- 
breakable. Will not bend 
or spring in warping or in 
handling. 





Co ‘ " h h : heer = gy? oe HEAD 
YPE 

natruction is such that PASENT PENDING 

your cast iron head can be 





“ALL STEEL" LOOM BEAM HEAD 
ata duplicated in detail. 


Send us sample of your cast iron head and ask 


for samples of All-Steel to replace. 


Guaranteed not to bend or spring under the 
pressure of the yarn or in the usual handling 


and _ transportation. 


Made in all standard sizes. Suitable for beam- 


ing when so specified. 


Elastic and Non-Elastic Beam, Steel Headed 
Jack Spools, ““High Speed” Braider Carriers, 
Braider Bobbins, ““New Process” Drop Wires. 
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Ask for Samples. 


“‘ALL STEEL’’ SECTION BEAM HEAD 
PATENTED 





Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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HE reputation of “High Grade” quality was established 

forty years ago and has been maintained throughout 
the years until today our “High Grade” products are de- 
manded and used by the leading textile mills throughout 
the entire country. The combined organizations at the main 
plant in Lawrence, Mass., together with three big stock 
plants in Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, altogether 
operating hundreds of skilled workmen, each one of whom 
takes pride in upholding the reputation established forty 
years ago, assure textile mills of the most dependable and 
economical products of their kind to be obtained. 


We specialize in complete new mill equipment of Bobbins, 
Spools, Shuttles, Skewers, etc. 


“High Grade” Products include:—Plain and Automatic 
Loom Shuttles, Warp Bobbins, Filling Bobbins, Card 
Room Bobbins, Plain and Metal Head Warper and Twister 
Spools, Automatic Loom Bobbins, etc. Particular attention 
is called to our bobbins and spools fitted with special metal 
shields of all types and kinds, also to enamel finish in any 
color. 


THE DAVID BROWN CO. 


“High Grade” Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


David M. Brown, George Gibson Brown, 
President LAWRENCE, MASS. Seeaeerer 
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Yes, there’s gold in spools—many mills have found it—sifted 
thousands of dollars back into their profits each year by using 
spools that eliminated that enormous yarn wastage on account 
of broken, splintered or loosened heads. 


Every broken spool means a yarn wastage amounting to from 
forty to sixty cents a spool, and the mill using fifty thousand 
ordinary spools is losing on the average of from $4.000.00 to 
$6,000.00 a year. 


Smil-Bob Indestructible Fibre Head Spools are “gold” to the 
mill who has been using ordinary spools. Their smooth, hard, 
vulcanized red fibre heads will not break, chip, splinter or 
come off. They last five times longer than ordinary spools 
which means a worth-while saving in replacement charges alone, 
not to speak of the enormous savings in yarn, and time. Their 
perfect balance and long lasting barrel makes them turn true 
throughout a long life. 


Invest in Smil-Bob Spools—you can’t lose. They are truly 
the last word in perfect spool construction, and the L. C. Smith 
Bobbin Works reputation stands back of them. 


Ask today for full information. 


L. C. SMITH BOBBIN WORKS 


PHILLIPSBURG, N. J., U. S. A. 


Exclusive Selling Representative: THE HELBURN THOMPSON Co., ~meeed Mass. 
Southern Office: 201 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C., M. Sanders 
Northern and Export Office: 18 Goodhue St., Salem, Mass., Cc. B. 1% ts Samagee. 
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It’s Here— 
Perfection in an Indestructible Spool 


Spool breakage has always been a source 
of waste—wasted time and money, and 
in many instances the cause_of injury to 
workmen. 


All of this loss is now preventable with 
the New “DIXIE” Fibre Head Spool, as 
it is practically indestructible. It will 
stand harder knocks and give you long- 
er service than many improved spools 
now on the market. 


The “DIXIE” spool is the result of hun- 


dreds of experiments and much research 
work by our engineers. It is the final 
result of the improved indestructible 
fibre head spool. The head is made of 
vulcanized hard rag fibre and is prac- 
tically indestructible. 


Compare the “DIXIE” with the spools 
you are now using and you will find 
that it is possible for you to get them in 
the same size and weight as the all-wood 


— of much greater length of 
ife 


Write today for a sample 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. COMPANY 


Main Plant 
21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Plant 
Steel Heddle Bldg., 817-31 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


Branches 


Barlow & Hocknell, 
Huddersfield, England. 


Grosvenor Bldg., 
Providence, R. I. 


Robert Lang, 
Shanghai, China. 
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ASK THE MAN 
WHO USES IT 


Here's A Few Of The Many 
Users Of The **Auto-Gyp"’ 
Methed 


Adrian Knitting Co. 
Allen A Company 

Atlas Underwear Co. 
Augusta Knitting Corp. 
Avalon Knitwear Co. 
Bailey Knitting Mills 

S. D. Bausher & Son, Inc. 
Blood Knitting Co. 
Cartersville Mills, Inc. 
Chalmers Knitting Co. 
Cooper Underwear Co. 
Eagle & Phenix Mills 
Excelsior Mills 

Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co. 
Icemorlee Cotton Mills 
Lawrence Mfg. Co. 
Louisville Cotton Mills 
A. V. Morris & Sons 
Munsingwear Corp. 
Maline Mills 

Oneita Knitting Mills 
Piqua Hosiery Co. 
Paducah, Hosiery Co. 

J. O. Roulette & Sons 
Superior Underwear Co. 
Taunton Knitting Co. 
Taylor-Bramley Co. 
Tremont &.Suffolk Mills 
Union Mills, Inc. 

Union Underwear Oo. 
Utica Knitting Co. 
Winship, Boit Co. 
Wilson Brothers 

York Knitting Mills, Ltd. 
Zimmerman-Reliance, Ltd, ~ 
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Sweep Out The Cobwebs 
of Habit and Stagnation 


Bleaching may be likened to the spider who says, “I am 
your only friend, you can’t do without me,” And there are 
still many mills who believe it and continue to struggle in 
the cobwebs of habit—habits that create stagnation—stagnant 
methods that waste time, money and labor. 

Sweep out the cobwebs in your finishing room. Bleaching 
is no longer necessary in finishing your products. Why allow 
it to pose as an ally and waste time and money? Why allow 
a habit—an unnecessary habit—an old-fashioned, expensive 


habit. 

Bleaching is no longer nec- 
essary because the modern 
AUTOGYP Method of Dyeing 
bleaches your product while 
it is dyeing. It dyes and 
bleaches uniformly in one op- 
eration where it formerly 
took 7 operations. It saves 
314% shrinkage — it saves 
25% of tensile strength—it 
saves 50% of steam—it saves 
30% of labor and 90% of wa- 
ter, and it saves all the chem- 
icals used in the chloride of 
lime method. It saves boiling 
out in kiers and disagreeable 
bleach methods with their at- 
tendant danger of weakening 
and tendering the fibre. 

The AUTOGYP Method of 
Dyeing produces a _ better 
looking fabric with a better 


feel, and assures perfectly 
level, evenly dyed, and per- 
fect uniformity of shades. 

No special equipment or ap- 
pliances required, and no spe- 
cial skill necessary. 

These are not idle claims— 
ask any of the many users of 
AUTOGYP, and there are 
many of them—mills_ that 
have swept out the cobwebs 
of habit in their finishing 
room and are making im- 
portant savings with the 
AUTOGYP method. 

If you want to be further 
convinced, we will be glad to 
make a test with your own 
material, under your own con 
ditions, with your own equip- 
ment in your own mill and at 
OUR EXPENSE. 


At any rate, may we forward you full details? Drop us a line today. 


SURPASS CHEMICAL CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 
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“ATLANTA” 


REEDS 


LS 


“Quality and Service 
That Satisfies” 


oe 
Manufactured by 


Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
P. O. Box 1375 Telephone Main 0517 
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Largest Manufacturers of Textile Machinery in America 








WILL EXHIBIT MANY NEW MODELS AND IMPROVEMENTS AT 


THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXHIBITION 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
October 20th to 25th Inclusive 
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SECOND Floor PLAN 
TEXTILE HALL 
GREENVILLE J.C SeAce or 
WHERE THe s 

| SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION | SACO-LOWELL 
WILL BE HELD SHops 

OcTOBER. 20-25 INCLUSWE 7 
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You are cordially invited to inspect our exhibit and to 
make our booth ‘your headquarters. 


Our Greenville office in the Masonic Building is ready to 
serve you in any way possible. 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS ~— 
1824 1924 
Sales Offices 


No. 1 Federal St., - 1220 Mint St., Masonic Building, 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C, Greenville, S. C. 
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Cian & Griffin 


INCORPORATED 


MAIN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


COTTON 


—BRANCHES— 


Spartanburg, S. C. Sumter, S. C. Toccoa, Ga. 
Anderson, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
Seneca, S. C. Macon, Ga. Norfolk, Va. 
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a= Piedmont Bonded Warehouse & Compress Co., Inc. 


Capital $500,000. — Capacity 100,000 Bales 


Pe A GR Sm tls im eo «aR 8A 
fee poe imate eectias * 


yp 500,000 bales of cotton are consumed annually within a radius of 50 miles of 

this Warehouse. 

Situated in the midst of the great Cotton <sm ee el district of the Carolinas. 

Facilities for distributing Mill Cotton are unsu 

Have re-shipping facilities without additional cost, a all points throughout the Cotton 
tates South and West of Atlanta, Georgia 

Its receipts are well and favorably bnaty to all Southern, Eastern and Western Banks. 

Warehouses are protected with Sprinkler System, which guarantees best insurance rates, 

Our rates for services rendered patrons are reasonable. 

For further information, apply to 


C. T. TURNER, Manager, Greenville, S. C. 
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Good Working Ciliibeds: I 
Are Not Buried 
Beneath Ash Heaps and Dirt 


Wise executives and superintendents strive in every way to improve 
working conditions for their employees. Better surroundings keep men 
happy at their work, which means that increased production is sure to 
follow. Almost every effort in this direction is good, yet it is certain that 
in most factories, inside conditions have been bettered, but the outside 


has been neglected. 


How can working conditions really be good, with the grounds of the 
establishment covered with junk and litter? Really GOOD things are 
good INSIDE and OUT! Many factory and mill executives intend to have 
outside conditions bettered, but because of urgent business the matter is 
neglected, the intention is good, but time slips along, and before you know 
it, planting time has passed. Routine matters are finished first, simply 
because planning better grounds is outside the customary business of 


the day. 


Improved Surroundings 


Come From Thoughtful Plans 


Let us do the planning for you. Just send us a word or two of your 

- intentions, and an expert from our landscape department will come to 

your assistance. He can tell you what should be planted and what the 

finished effect will be. There is no bother, there are no unsatisfactory 

results because things don’t turn out as expected—we know what to expect. 
The service we give is remarkably complete and efficient. 


Our catalogue illustrates much of our work, but of course is not able 
to present adequately the results of extensive layouts. The work illus- 
trated shows chiefly what has been done to improve private grounds. 
Factories and mills are even more in need of improvement and this cata- 
logue will give you an idea of the possibilities. Send for it today, and 

_ make an appointment with our landscape department. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY COMPANY 


Pomona, North Carolina 
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OU are ‘cordially invited to make 
sections 296 and 297 your headquar- 
ters during the Exposition. 


COTTON 
BROKERS 


Someone will be on hand to make you 
welcome and in as much as Mr. Wilson 
is Chairman of the Vistors’ Committee 
it will be the pleasure of any of the 
Wilson organization to serve you in any 
way possible. 


Representing the 
Best Shippers in the Belt. 
We Specialize in Hard Bod- 


ied Western Growth—All 
Grades and Staples. 


Walk right in and make yourself at 
home whether there is anyone in the 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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GREENVILLE, S. C. 


a 
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Incorporated 


Cotton Merchants 


MicHAEL & BIVENS INC. 


MAIN OFICE 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


L. A. COTHRAN, Prest. 
E. M. WELD, Vice-Pres. 
MEMBERS N. Y COTTON EXCHANGE 


Electrical Engineers 
and -Contractors 


Armature Winding— 


Electrical Installations— NORTH CAROLINA HEADQUARTERS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
FRANCIS WEBSTER, Manager 
GEORGIA HEADQUARTERS 


ATLANTA, GA. 


JAS. G. JACKSON, Manager 


Electrical Supplies— 
for 
Textile Mills 


Correspondents : 


GASTONIA AND GREENSBORO, N. C. Stephen M. Weld & Co., 
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WELD & COTHRAN | 





booth or not. You are welcome always. lo | 


Maile Verk, snd all branches Tf 
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ss JUDSON MILLS 


GREENVILLE, S. 


Manufacturers of 
FINE AND FANCY COTTON AND 
SILK MIXED GOODS 


Selling Agents— 


Hunter Manufacturing and Commission Co. 
58 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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GREENVILLE SECTION 


‘fin my 19 years of mill 
experience, your belts have 
proven superior to all others!’’ 


So writes the superintendent of a large mill 
in North Carolina—name on request. 


GASTONIA 


BETTER BELTS 


made in North Carolina 
will reduce your annual belting expense 
just as they have for other practical mill 
men who demanded 


RIGHT QUALITY, WEIGHT AND FLEXIBILITY! 


in order to meet every test. Their manu- 
facture includes the best selections of 
BELTING leather, coupled with long ex- 
perience—and you know that— 

QUALITY plus WORKMANSHIP determines SERVICE ! 
Our success depends on giving YOU the 
belting Service and Satisfaction you expect 
from Quality Belting. 

Ask today for booklet 
“Better Belts Made in N. C.” 


GASTONIA BELTING CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


*“*“NOTHING TAKES THE PLACE OF LEATHER’”’ 


HA 


EB. W. MONTGOMERY, 8. H. McKITTRICK 
Pres. & Treas. Sec’y. 


Offices: 


Greenville, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 


E, W. MONTGOMERY CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COTTON BROKERS 
AND MERCHANTS 


Greenville, S. C. 


Specializing in the Selecting of Cotton 
of Character and Staple for Particular 
Customers making a Product that bears 
the Stamp of Quality. 
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The Lap Comes All the Way 
to the > Edge 


In the “Economy” Odnts, the lap inside comes 
all the way to the edge of the cone, which in- 
sures equal strength and equal thickness all the 
way round which in turn makes it fit better 
with no chance of wobble. 


“Economy” Cones have a smooth round pol- 
ished nose. They can also be furnished with 
square nose if desired. 


Ask today for sample or prices. 


Economy Cone & Tube Co. 


Rockingham, N. C. 
Also manufacturers of 
PARALLEL TUBES AND CLOTH WINDING CORES 
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EVERYBODY IN THE SOUTH IS PROUD 


Of the Wonderful development in Southern Tex- 
tiles. Every Superintendent in the South wel- 
comes the day when Southern Manufacturers 
supply him with equal or better materials. 


HAS PROVEN ITS 
- SIZING AND SUPERIORITY 


' FINISHING It Gives maximum results at a minimum cost. Test 
MATERIALS it, you'll use it, be benefited and in so doing, foster 
a Southern Textile Development. 


CHARLES R. ALLEN, Manufacturer, Charleston, S. C. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. SE 


GREENVILLE, S. C. — 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES 


Southern Representatives 


FYANS, FRASER & BLACKWAY CO., F ALL RIVER, MASS. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
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ECLIPSE 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner 


At the Southern Textile Exposition 
We Will Show 


THE “ECLIPSE” AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER—a small, com- 
pact and easily attached device which automatically removes dirt, sand, slugs, 
bunches and all foreign matter from the yarn. It eliminates piecing, threads 
easily and instantly and does not affect the strength and elasticity of the yarn. 
THE “ECLIPSE” SLUB CATCHER AND TENSION DEVICE— 
entirely new in principle and operation. A new tension design has been at- 
tached to allow a change from warp to filling winding. Used successfully on 


both spoolers and winders. Adjusts itself to any size yarn, cotton, silk or wool. 
THE “ECLIPSE” AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION DEVICE with 
<cuip? 
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many radical improvements. It is something new and revolutionary in its 
principles. The mechanical construction has been so simplified that it is now 
easier than ever to operate. The spinning and twisting trade is invited to 
examine this improved device. 


THE “ECLIPSE” VAN NESS DYEING MACHINE which random 
dyes cotton, wool or silk yarn on the cone by injecting the dye into the cone 
under pressure. 

We will consider it a favor if you will call at 

our booth and let us show you these devices. 


"ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
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Eclipse MAKERS OF 
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at Eelipes prep We are also makers of the famous Eclipse . 
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Van Ness 
; : Bendix starter for automobiles and the Rand eing Machines 
Vern Tee Sens time proven coaster brake for bicycles. me ee 
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TEXPRO Roving Bobbins 


BRE is a Roving Bobbin designed and constructed 
to produce better results and to effect economies 
in operation. 


TEXPRO Bobbins are made of Cast Pulp and are but 
half the weight of wooden bobbins, yet they possess great 
strength and rigidity. They cannot split, crack or warp 
and they will withstand a vast amount of rough usage 
and abuse. 


TEXPRO Cast Pulp Roving Bobbins are specially pro- 
cessed in a manner which makes them impervious to 
atmospheric conditions and at the same time adding 
strength and durability. 


Note the Ferrule: It is made of metal and assembled Patents Pending 
to the Cast Pulp form. It can not come loose and it 

engages readily to the driving pin. The use of this 

Ferrule means lasting strength to the bobbin. The lugs 

at the base will not break because of hard usage, acci- 

dental dropping or other abuse. 


This metal Ferrule, as you will see by the illustration, 
extends up inside the base of the bobbin and thus with- 
stands the great wear that ‘unprotected other type bob- 


bins are subjected to at this point. TEXPRO BOBBINS 


TEXPRO Cast Pulp Roving Bobbins mean more efficient 
operation, freedom from many bobbin troubles and longer 
bobbin service. They are made to fit all standard frames. 


Send for sample TEXPRO Cast Pulp Roving Bobbin. 
Examine it carefully, put it to work. You will at once 
recognize its many superior qualities. 


—cost less and last longer 


Mfd. Under Drake Patents. 


THE TEXTILE PRODUCTS CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


TEXPRO BOBBINS 
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5) SIFlévan Soy STGRIE PORTABLE VAC- 
ene = UUM CLEANERS 
Every industrial executive has undoubtedly heard how 
efficiently and economically the Sturtevant Stationary 
Vacuum Cleaner keeps—free from dust and dirt—the 
floors, walls and machinery, in industrial establishments. 
If you have not already installed one of these cleaners 
we feel sure that you will profit by asking us to call and 
show you its advantages. 


We also recommend the Sturtevant Portable Vacuum 
sles i i ~ s ; liga- 
mca | sae 
CONVEYING 
~ PUTSAPRTO: “WORK ane SYSTEMS 


Sturtevant Pneumatic Conveying and Collecting Sys- fA I: POWER PLANT 


tems are especially useful in cotton, wool, shoe, glass, fur i “SSS APPARATUS 
and woodworking industries. — 


Mechanical Hot Blast Heaters, Generator Cooling Sets, 
Air Washers, Autoforce Ventilators and all types of 
STURTEVANT reliable Heating and Ventilating equip- 
ment for foundries, factories, theatres, stores and all 
commercial and industrial buildings. We will be pleased 
to call and talk over your individual requirements. 


Mechanical Draft Apparatus, Turbines, Motors, Cin- 
dervanes, Economizers, Transmission Gears, Automatic 
Stokers. 

We are always glad to co-operate with power plant 

We do not hesitate to recommend Sturtevant Convey- executives in planning improvement in their operating 
ing and Collecting Systems, in fact, we will be pleased to conditions. 
call at your request and show you the adv: antages of We recommend Sturtevant, Guaranteed, power plant 
these systems. equipment. 


ISAAC HARDEMAN, 700 Realty Bldg, Charlotte, N. C. 


PHONE 2567 
AGENT FOR 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
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They rid the air and machinery of dust, and dirt, speed 
up production, maintain a clear healthy atmosphere and 
make working conditions better for employees. 
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As simple as a Beam Scale W. K. Mitchell & Co., Inc 
—And Just as dependable POWER—INDUSTRIAL—PROCESS 


It will be worth your while to 4 

investigate the advantages of PIPING 

the Craig System of “Better FABRICATION & INSTALLATION 
Draft Control.” 


The Craig Draft Regulator is fun- 
damentally a beam scale which 
automatically weighs the slightest 
change in over-fire draft. 


Main Office and Works 
ELLSWORTH STREET & SCHUYLKILL RIVER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





In weighing the change it moves 
a sleeve valve which controls a 
hydraulic ram. 
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PUMPS 


A type for every service. 
Bulletins on request. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
146 King Street, West, Toronto, 
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Southern Selling Agent for as de ree This 
Page—Quality Products plus ‘‘Hardeman ervice’’ 
[alata aiastihecioe S*iiie saN 


The ram in turn operates the dain- 
per, blast gate, or other unit under 
control, automatically maintain- 
ing the proper furnace draft. 

A post card will bring you our in- 
teresting bulletin “Better Draft 
Control,” and if you wish, prices on 
the regulator shown above, or on 
our complete system of combustion 
control. 


A. W. Cash Company 


Box 135, Decatur, Illinois 


Riley Eneineering Co. of Canada, Ltd, 
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The High Pressure Boiler That Saves 
Fuel, Floor _— and Labor 


The vertical tubu- 
lar type of boiler 
has long been pre- 
ferred by the “old 
heads” in the steam 
plant, especially in 
the New’ England 
States, because with 
this type of boiler 


the increasing use of 
steam turbines __re- 
quiring superheated 
steam for their eco- 
nomical operation. 


These Vertical 
Tubular Boilers 


combine all the best 


there is less floor features of the 
space required, less “= Vertical Tubular 
grate surface and less a Boiler. In the ar- 
fuel required. —_ rangement of heating 


ha : _ % _ surface, grate surface 

Lately there has @ | an - sand passage of gases 

been an_ increased i fa we have embodied in 

demand for this type ak our design propor- 

of boiler due to the “Sus 4 tions which _prac- 

call for higher steam ° hiitiate ss tice has proven cor- 
pressures and also to rect. 
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The illustration shows our Standard Manning Type. Provision is 
made for cleaning the crown sheet through a series or handholes arranged 
to come opposite alternating rows of tubes so that it is possible to reach 
every part of the sheet. 


We build vertical tubular boilers in the Straight Shell Type and the 
Tapered Course Type, both of which are perfected to the last degree 
and are giving satisfaction to every user. They are built to meet all the 
rigid requirements of the Massachusetts Board of Boiler Rules and the 
ASME. Code. Materials and construction live up to the reputation of 
all International products. 








We also manufacture Horizontal Return Tubular Boilers, Water 
Tube Boilers, Brady Scotch Boilers, Smith Door Protectors, Macdonald 
Shaking Grates, Special Plate Work, etc. 


Write today for a Catalog. Every engineer should keep a copy for 
reference. 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Southern Representative, 
Isaac Hardeman, Charlotte, N. C. 














BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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You can give your cotton a thorough clean- 
ing, opening and aerating, while it’s being 
conveyed from the bale breakers to the pick- 
er room. The Murray Cotton Cleaning and 
Aerating Machine forms a part of the con- 
veyor pipe, and vastly improves the stock 
before it is fed to the pickers. 


The “Murray” takes up very little extra space 
since it can be hung from the ceiling. Its 
supply of cotton is drawn through it by the 
suction of the conveyor pipe fan, no addi- 
tional fan or increased draft being necessary. 
A further economical feature is the fact that 
the “Murray” requires practically no atten- 


tion since the dirt is automatically disposed 
of through a chute at one end. 


Handles 2,500 Lbs. Hourly. 


2,500 pounds of cotton per hour can be 
cleaned, opened and aerated in the Murray 
machine at a power expenditure of only 3 to 

H.P. The stock is given a thorough treat- 
ment by 114 revolving arms. 


The Bowling Green Spinning Mills write us 
stating “The Opener we purchased from you 
is giving entire satisfaction in every way. 
In fact we think it-is a wonderful machine.” 


THE MURRAY COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


Northern and New England 
Sales Representatives: 
Aldrich Machine Works 

P. O. Box 132, Providence, R. 1. 


Oarolina Specialty Co. 
Brevard Court 
Charlotte, N. O. 
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PAT. PENOING 


—~COTTON CLEANING ANDY— 


AERATINC MACHINE 


COTTON WELL OPENED IS HA 
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Put Your Conveyor Pipe to Work 


Carolina Sales Representatives: 
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COTTON 


A Service For Small Plants 


Recently we were commissioned 
to build an addition toa mill. The 
addition was small. In engineer- 
ing parlance, it was a ‘2 x 4” job. 
But that little “2 x 4" job received 
the unreserved attention of an or- 
ganization keyed to the larger en- 


gineering jobs of the country. 


It was a big job, too, compared 
with those we later did for this 
same mill. We built a fire-proof 
vault, and a garage. We rear- 
ranged the sanitation facilities, and 


planned a more efficient arrange- 


ment of the offices. We su- 
pervised numerous repairs 
and: improvements to build- 


ings and equipment. 





All this work was done as an in- 
cidental to the regular duties of the 
engineer on the job. There is no 
job too small or too large for 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. What- 
ever the service may be, either for 
existing plants or in building new 
ones, Lockwood, Greene & Co. will 
bring to it the mature experience 
of one of the oldest textile engi- 
neering organizations in exist- 


ence. 


Send for a copy of “Building 
with Foresight,’ a booklet 
which shows pictorially 


some of the work done by 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


DETROIT . ATLANTA 


CLEVELAND 


CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
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COTTON 
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Metal preeten: and Siding 





In the erection of industrial buildings the most satis- 
factory material for roofing and siding is good steel. It is 
quickly erected, affords protection against fire and has a 
high salvage value. Experience has shown, however, that 
steel sheets used for this purpose must be of good quality 
and full weight if they are to give dependable service. 


“Youngstown Sheets” 


may be depended upon in this respect. They are always 
full weight, both in body and coating, and are rolled from 
steel specially made for this purpose in our own works. 
Careful attention to every operation, with thorough in- 
spection at all times, assures in them a uniform quality 
seldom equalled. 

For uses in which exceptionally long life is desired, we 
recommend 


Copperoid Steel Sheets 


They cost a trifle more than ordinary sheets, but will 
outlast other forms of iron and steel, some of which are 
sold at a much higher price. 

“Youngstown” Sheets may be had in either Steel or 
Copperoid Steel, and in all standard forms of corrugating, 
as well as in the most popular forms of roofing. They are 
carried in stock by leading jobbers in all parts of the 
country. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


——— CALEe OFFICES 
OOP NT * Manwwar Rid 


RF anh 
NEW YORK——#Hudson ‘Terminal nal Bldg, ST. LOUIS—Post “Dapatch Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA—F¥ ran dg. EN VER—First 


Bank Bidg. 
ATLANTA—Healey Bide. DALLAS— SB Mamnolie 
PITTSBURG—Oliver B ldg. SAN FRANCISCO Sharon Bldg. 
ND—Union Trust Bldg. SEA ntral 
DETROIT—First Nat'l Bank Bids. KANSAS CITY, 5 _. Bldg 
CINCINNATI—Union Trust Bidg. MINNEAPOLIS—Andrus Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS—Audubon Bidg. 
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fee eR em Ate me 


Cotton Mills 


= in the entire country will be found 
a more interesting textile group than the large 


Republic Cotton Mills at Great Falls, South Carolina. Ae 


In a setting of unusual natural beauty lies a pleasing little city of 
over 5,000 inhabitants, built and maintained by the Republic Cotton 
Mills for employees and their families. There are tree-lined, paved 
streets with miles of cement side-walks; modern well - equipped 
schools; operatives’ homes of diversified architecture, a bank, moving 
picture theatre and food and department stores. 
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From its start, fifteen years ago, the Republic Cotton Mills has ex- 
perienced almost perfect labor conditions; in fact the contentment 
and efficiency of employees has been a marvel to visitors well versed 
in the textile business and its problems. The profitableness and 
rapid growth of this undertaking are evidence of the kind of man- 
agement it has enjoyed. 


In 1909, this organization of Engineers was retained to assist in 
planning Republic No. 1 and the necessary village development. 
Since then have followed Republic No. 2 and the recently com- 
pleted Republic No. 3, each addition calling for an expansion of the 
municipal equipment. 


A clearer picture of our service, to Industry will be found in the 
new and revised editions of “Picks to the Minute” on the textile 
field, “Factories for the Future,” and “Contentment under Roof, : 
on industrial villages; now ready for distribution. 


J. E.. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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Balanced Equipment 


means 


Economical Production 


S your equipment balanced to give efh- 

cient and economical production and at 
the same time keep overhead to the mini- 
mum? 


Very often by adding slightly more equip- 
ment or by making a few changes in the 
present equipment, it is possible to cut 
‘overhead and materially increase profits. 


We have recently made surveys of a num- 
ber of plants, planned and executed addi- 
tions and changes for them with very pleas- 
ing results. 


Our service is at your command, 


Designing — Supervising — Consulting 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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| “That Brick Was Laid 


in 1894-— 


We can’t ask a better investment than that!” 


MHERE are numerous 
= towns and cities in which 
the citizens can point 
le with satisfaction to 

brick-paved streets laid 
way back in 1894 or earlier. 







For instance, Springfield, Ill., has 
a brick pavement still in service 


several brick-paved streets with 
31 years of faithful service to their 
credit—and so has Cleveland, O., 
though some of them were laid 
on the natural soil without any 
other base or support! 


And among those using 30-year 
old pavements are Joliet, Danville, 


East St. Louis and Carlinville, IIl., 
Meridian, Miss., and Williamsport, 
Pa.,—to mention just a few out of 
a long list. 


which was laid in 1889—35 years 
ago. Lincoln, Nebr., uses a 34-year 
old veteran. Taxpayers in Clear- 
field, Pa., and Bucyrus, Ohio, profit 
by 33-year old brick pavements. 
Lynchburg, Va., points to 32-year 
old brick surfaces in VITRIFIED 
good condition — so do 
Winona, Minn., and 
Clinton, Ia. 


Tonawanda, N.Y., has 


See to it that your community 
buys today—pavements that will 
still be in service in 
1954. 


Advocate vitrified brick 
—the pavement that 
outlasts the bonds. 








BOND S§ 


IATION, ENGINEERS BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Moberly Paving Brick Company 
Moberly, Mo. 

Murphysboro Paving Brick Co. 
Murphysboro, Ili 

Nelsonvillle, Brick Co. 
Nelsonville, Ohio 

Peebles Paving Brick Company 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


Alton Brick Company 
Alton, Il. 
Binghamton Brick Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Cleveland Brick & Clay Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Clydesdale Brick & Stone Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Coffeyville Vitrified Brick & Tile Co. 
Coffey ville, Kans. 
Collinwood Shale Brick Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Francis Vitric Brick Company 
Boynton, Okla 
Georgia Vitrified Brick & Clay Co. 
: Augusta, Ga 
i Globe Brick Cons y 
i East Liverpool, Ohio 
| Hisylvania Coal Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Hocking Valley Brick Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
Independence Paving Brick Co. 
Independence, Kans. 
Metropolis Paving Brick Co. 
Pittsburg, Kans. 
Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. 
anton, Ohio 
Mineral Wells Paving Brick Co. 
Mineral Wells, Texas 


Puripaton Paving Brick Company 
Galesburg, 

Southern Clay Mig Company 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Springfield Paving Brick Company 
Springfield, I11. 

Sterling Brick Company 
Olean, N. 

Streator Clay Mig. Company 
Streator, Ill. 

Thurber Brick Company 
Ft. Worth, Texas 

Toronto Fire Clay Company 
Toronto, Ohio 

Trinidad Brick & Tile Company 

rinidad, Cole. 

Veedersburg Paver Company 
Veedersburg, Ind. 

Western Shale Products Company 
Fort Scott, Kans. 

Westport Paving Brick Company 
Baltimore, Md. 
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about our’ 

scientifical 

prepared» 
Basic 


—processes of crushing, screening 


and sizing to exact specifications 


What becomes of the Slag after it leaves 
the modified pits? 


It is brought by electric locomotive trains 
to a modern electrically operated crushing 
plant. 


Skip cars carry it from the two gyratory 
crushers up a steep incline to the top of the 
screening plant and automatically dump it 
into a big bin. 


The crushed Slag then passes over two 
magnetic rolls, for removal of small pieces 
of free iron, and into two revolving screens 
26 ft. long and 5 ft. in diameter. 


The %4 inch to dust material is first re- 
moved from the crusher run slag and passes 
down chutes to four electric vibrating 
screens where it is separated into four sizes— 
Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7. 


After the 34 inch material has been re- 
moved the coarser slag is separated in the 
big revolving screens into six sizes—Nos. 1, 
12, 2, 23, 3, 34. All slag over four inches is 
returned to the rebreaker crusher by gravity 
chute. 


is produced in this 
modern electrically 
operated plant at 
the rate of 4000 


tons per day 
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“ENSLEY BASIC SLAG” 


STANDARD SIZES 


ta 
s 
Bs 


Number Use 


For Roads 


REF EE 


For Concrete 


Sssss 


For Roads 


-A Washed Roofing %” 


PITIsTs 


For Roads 4% to dust 


*These sizes produced at Ensley plant only. 


Plant Ne. 2 at Alabama City, Ala.: electrically operated 
throughout; daily capacity 2000 tons of 
‘*‘Alabama City Basic Slag’’ 

The sizing completed, the Slag drops into concrete 
storage bins from which it is loaded into cars directly 
underneath and weighed on railroad track scales. 

All weights are certified by the Southern Weighing 
& Inspection Bureau and delivered by our own loco- 
motives to the ten trunk line railroads serving the 
Southeast. This method saves from two to five days 
in the handling of every shipment and assures un- 
interrupted, prompt service—a factor of first im- 
portance to every user of “coarse aggregate” and 
“road metal.” 


Birmingham Slag Co. 
Slag Headquarters for the South 
ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM _ THOMASVILLE 


a 


an a ah SACRE, SET 
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Showing the oil-tight construc- 
tion of the Hyatt bearing hous- 
ing on a washer manufactured 
by The Rodney Hunt Machine 
Company. 


A battery of 12 Hyatt equip- 
ped washers made by The 
Rodney Hunt Machine Com- 
pany, Orange, Mass. for a large 
New England mill. 


Cleaner and More Economical 
Finishing Machinery Operation 


SERS of finishing machinery equip- 

ped with Hyatt roller bearings find 

that spoilage of goods by leaking oil is 
eliminated. 


Their operating costs are cut through 
the reduced power consumption and 
lubrication savings that are effected by 
the Hyatt bearings. 


In Hyatt equipped machinery, bearing 
adjustments are entirely done away with. 
Bearing replacements are reduced toa 
minimum, insuring practically continu- 
ous and dependable operation with no 
attention other than lubrication at in- 
frequent intervals. The exceptional 
durability of Hyatt bearings make them 


particularly adaptable to heavy finish- 
ing machinery. 


The Rodney Hunt Machine Company 
equip their washers, fulling mills and 
reel machines with Hyatt bearings when 
specified and recommend Hyatt equip- 
ped machines to their customers. 


However, it is not necessary to buy new 
machines in order to secure the ad- 
vantages of these bearings. When 
buying new rolls, you can have Hyatt 
bearings applied and get many years 
of better service. On new ma- 
chines, these advantages are secured 
by simply specifying Hyatt roller bear- 
ings. 


A new 50 page illustrated bulletin covering the application of 
Hyatt bearings to many classes of textile machinery is now ready 
for distribution. Write for a copy. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
HUNTINGTON otLADELPHIA PITTSBURGH _ MINNEAPOLIS 


R 


CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
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Are You Different from Other Men? 


A Simple Test that will Aid You to Select with 
Certainty the Main Road to Advertising Success 


ness Paper,” one that spe- 

cializes in the problems of 
sales management—it is YOUR 
paper—dealing altogether with 
your problems in both text and 
advertising. It is made for you, 
and it is to your credit that you 
entertain for it an unusual de- 
gree of interest. 


. $a are now reading a “Busi- 


But have you stopped to reflect 
that you are not different in this 
respect from other men? Men 
in other fields have the same in- 
terest in their work that you 
have in yours. They must have 
timely, dependable information 
about equipment. materials, pro- 
cesses, prices and markets. They 
get all this in THEIR business 
paper—to these men it is more 
than a publication—it is an es- 
sential working tool. 


Check up your own plant, and 
you will find that each important 
executive reads a business paper 
—his business paper. And his 
interest in the paper is in precise 
proportion to his interest in his 
job or the business. 


Results of One Check-Up 


Then check up the people to 
whom you SELL and you will 
find the same situation. A na- 
tionally known firm of public 
accountants checked up the buy- 
ing habits of the executives in 
609 leading manufacturing con- 
cerns, and found that OVER 
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By Jesse H. Neal 


NINETY-FIVE PER CENT 
specified business papers as their 
principal source of buying infor- 
mation. 


Answering a direct question, 
these executives advised other 
concerns with anything to sell to 
them to advertise in the proper 
business papers. 


If you sell to retail merchants, 
the same principle holds good. 
To a progressive merchant, his 
retail business paper is more 
necessary, if possible, than the 
industrial paper to the manu- 
facturer. The surest, quickest, 
cheapest way to get dealer coop- 
eration through advertising, is to 
use the dealers’ own papers. 


Now go on into the profes- 
sional field—the engineers, the 
architects, the teachers, the doc- 
tors, etc., and here you find their 
technical periodicals regarded as 
a continuous post graduate 
course—practically their only 
means of keeping up with the 
constant growth and change go- 
ing on in their professions—as 
necessary as text books in a col- 
lege. 


Significance to Sales Executives 


What should all this mean to 
the alert sales manager? That 
this is an age of specialization in 
publishing as well as in business 
—that the specialized advertis- 
ing message in a specialized me- 
dium, going to a_ specialized 
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group, is, in the nature of things, 
the most effective and econom- 
ical sales auxiliary known to 
present day practice. 


No, you are not different from 
other men in the interest you feel 
for your own problems, nor in 
your attitude towards the paper 
dealing exclusively with those 
problems. 


But you ARE in the minority, 
if you are not using business 
papers in an adequate, represen- 
tative way, and at a disadvan- 
tage, too, as compared with 
those who are. Last year 
170,000 advertisers placed 800,- 
000 to 1,000,000 pages of adver- 
tising in the trade, technical and 
industrial papers of the country 
—the “business” papers. 


One point more—there is the 
same difference between publi- 
cations as there is between flesh 
and blood salesmen. Some sales- 
men are better than others. The 
trade-mark in the publishing 
field that indicates the top notch 
of publishing excellence is— 
“Member of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc.” 


If you want our cooperation 
in helping you get market 
FACTS, or in picking the right 
business papers for your pur- 
pose, just ask for it. Our Ad- 
visory Service Bureau has noth- 
ing to do with the sale of space 
—it deals only with counsel and 
its services are free of any 
charge or obligation. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


Composed of qualified papers only, reaching 
54 distinct fields of trade and industry 


Headquarters, 220 West 42nd Street - 


New York 


nee 
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Se 
Tycos Jemperature/nstruments 


INDICATING : RECORDING : CONTROLLING 


Gregg Uses Zicos For 
Continuous Sulphur Dyeing 


“9 HE photograph shows one of the installations 
of a Tycos Singl-Duty Temperature Regula- 


tor on the continuous sulphur khaki dye vats in the 


Gregg Dyeing Company’s Plant at Graniteville, 


‘dl & a S.C. This Tycos Control insures them of a level 
. Pa shade at all times. 


Tycos Regulators are recommended for applica- 
tions where correct temperatures and steam conser- 


vation are wanted. 


Tycos Controls for size cooking produce uni- 


formity. 


Insure penetration and uniform coating by in- 
stalling 7 ycos Regulators to control the temperature 
and level on the size box. 


Use Tycos Regulators to obtain properly sized 


and dried cotton warp yarn from slashers. 
A new catalog just off the 
press. Valuable information T ycos Controls insure correct drying which means 


that will lead to economy less shedding and fewer broken ends in the weaving. 
through temperature control. 


Ask for a copy of Part 3 
T extile Catalog. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Canadian Plant 


Taylor Instrument Companies Seer Building, 110 Church St., Toronto 


Tycos lemperature/nstruments 


INDICATING : RECORDING «: CONTROLLING 
| There’s a Zvcos or Tarr Temperature Instrument for Every Purpose | | 
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i A ASR Established On Quality sal Service | 


Is a Permanent Institution 


For more than 27 years Baldwin has built quality, strength and service 
into steel roller chains—in fact, the history of Baldwin is the history of the 


Roller Chain Industry. 


Accuracy (within thousandths 


of an inch—Pins and Bushings 


OOCUCUCROUORDGUREUROGEODUORDLOCACEOG LAGU OADNGNOUERODUCOAUUOELUADECUOEODAROOEOUEOROOOOD 


ground to exact size) result in 


LONGER LIFE. 


Cueeneneaneny 


As one satisfied customer recently expressed himself, after his set of 
chains and sprockets had been in use more than 8 months (running con- 
tinuously day and night) under one of the most severe conditions to be 
found anywhere—“If they are worn anywhere we cannot find it—”’ 
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Simplicity of Design 
Extreme Accuracy 
Superior Alloy Steels 


are combined in 


Baldwin Quiet-Running High Speed Chains 


Only two parts—Links of special alloy steel heat treated, pins of special 
alloy steel case hardened, tempered, and afterward ground to exact size. 
The ideal motor-to-machine or motor-to-lineshaft drive. 


Ask the Baldwin Sales Engineer to 
discuss your problem with you. 
See Baldwin exhibit at 


Southern Textile Exposition 
Greenville, S. C., Oct. 20th to 25th inclusive. 


Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


ATLANTA, OFFICE—404 McGLAWN-BOWEN BLDG. <SRCALO OFFICE—-PEOPLES GAS BLDG. 
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Hollow rollers Box ends 


form oil machined 
reservoir 


i Self closing 
Right and left ha 
spirals distribute oiling pocket 
oil evenly Hard steel —_ J 
box linings 


The flexible rollers 
insure full line 
contact 


Oil wiper to 
: ini event leakage 
Machined joint Steel lined lox 7 ofl ’ Simple yet 
of generous length effective cage 





Hyatt line shaft bearings are split, permitting quick installa- 
tion without disturbing belts, pulleys, clutches or couplings. 


The Value 


Of Eliminating Plain Bearing Friction 
In Your Line Shafting 


T is only good business sense to do the bearings in one to two years, and 
away with wasteful plain bearing yield a very attractive return on the in- 
friction in your line shafting. vestment for many years thereafter. 


By equipping your plant with Hyatt Hyatt engineering bulletin No. 130 fully 
roller bearings you can literally give new describes these bearings and their ad- 
life to your power transmission system. vantages, besides furnishing information 
The resulting economies in power, lubri- of value.on power transmission. Write 
cation and maintenance pay the cost of for a copy. 


’Phone the Nearest Mill Supply Dealer 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
PACIFIC COAST ADDRESS: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ' 





HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR LINE SHAFTING 
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AUTOMATIC 
SPEED 
CONTROL 


through 


Si | 


VARIABLE SPEED > 


TRANSMISSION 


Extremely simple, sensitive 
and reliable. Very inexpensive 
—easily and quickly installed. 
No electrical apparatus nor 
complicated switches to get 
out of order. Wil operate REEVES Automatic Control on finishing range, 
without a moment's attention Gregg Dyeing Company, Graniteville, 8. C. 
or a@ penny’s expense after 
once installed. Absolutely fool- 
proof. 


The installation of “THE REEVES” Auto- 
matic Control on the dyeing and finishing 
range in the new plant of the Gregg Dyeing 
Company, represents a wonderful and unique 
advancement in the method of finishing cloth. 


“THE REEVES” Automatic Control is ABSO- 
LUTELY AUTOMATIC in that when once 
connected it never has to be touched or 
watched—never gets out of adjustment or 
balance—never fails to operate,—always 
keeps the tension of the cloth uniform. So 
poistive in its automatic regulation that there 
is absolutely no “hunting” whatever of the 
floating roll—it moves to its proper position 
and there it stops. 

When the speed of the “master” or hand con- 
trolled machine in the range is varied, all 
other machines automatically vary with it 
and simultaneously hold the tension of the 
fabric uniform. 


We will have a running display 
at the Greenville HE«position. 
See us at our space No. 225. 


REEVES PULLEY CoO. 


COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
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Some Statistics in Tabular Form. 


1898—-1903 1904—1908 1909—1913 


Five Yr. Accumula-|Five Yr. Accumula-|Five Yr. Accurhula- 
Additions tve Totals|Additions tive Totals Additions tive Additions tive Totals] Additions tive Totals 
637 485 1,122 


Adding Machines ..... Seb chebecscdede i wa 200 835 
Oalculating Machines 8 8 62 245 805 472 7717 
200 al 465 


1914—1918 1919—1923 
Five ¥r, Accumula-] Five Yr. Accumula- 


Acetylene Welding Equipment ......... 

Electric Welding Equipment .......... 2 7 82 
Inter-Plant Electric Trucks ........... 85 
“amperature Regulators .............. 


BEARINGS— 
On Shaft Hangers .... 
On Picker Beaters ... ¢ 
On Picker Aprons .... ones 10,208 
On Picker Eveners ] ] 5,925 
On Slasher Oylinders 480 
On Card Cylinders 1,484 
On Warper Measuring Rolls ...... 2,805 
Elsewhere 22,555 


13,680 


ain D Number 


es 
‘Plant Telephone Systems . 
Pick Counters (Number) .. 


eveses 2 
Other Counters (Number) . 940; 1060 
Cloth Testers ......-.eeeeeeecerecess 2 12 27 


Double-acting thrust 
bearing, flat seats 
(grooved races) 
2100-F Series 


Single-acting thrust 
bearing, flat seats 
(grooved races) 
1100-F Series 


Single-acting, self- 
aligning thrust 
bearing 
1100 Series 


Single-acting, self- 
aligning thrust 
bearing, leveling 

washer, 1100-U Series 


Double-acting, self- 
aligning thrust 
bearing, leveling 
washers 
2100-U Series 


Strom Ball Bearings 


N 1913 there were less than 700 
ball bearings in use on cotton 
mill equipment. 

In 1923, ten years later, there 
were more than 75,000 ball bear- 
ings in service — approximately 
10,000% increase. 

Ball bearings are now used on 
shaft hangers, picker beaters, 
picker aprons, picker eveners, 
slasher cylinders, card cylinders, 
on warper measuring rolls, and 
for many other purposes. 


They are economical 


In every case they have proved 
their ability to reduce operating 
costs, save power, increase and 
improve production, save lubri- 
cating costs and time losses. 

The most progressive modern 
mills have adopted Strom Ball 
Bearings. They know that they 
are money savers. 

In lubrication alone they have 
saved more than 90% of the cost. 


Reduce Operating Costs 


Results are a uniform product, a 
perfect lap, higher speed, and a 
vast saving of time losses neces- 
sitated by setting back imperfect 
laps. 

Lubricating only two or three 
times a year, as against daily 
greasing, is another big economy. 
And ball bearing equipped rollers 
are clean. No oil leakage to run 
down on the lap rod and stain the 
product. 


Correctly made ball bearings 
necessary 

Strom Ball Bearings enjoy a 
nation-wide reputation for quality, 
durability and high precision. 

They are made of the best 
special alloy steel, hardened 
throughout to insure uniform 
hardness, elasticity and durability. 
They last for years. 


Get all the facts 
For further information, on textile 
applications, write the Aldrich 
Machine Works, Greenwood, S.C. 


Siem 


STROM BALL BEARING MFG. CO. 
Formerly U. S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 
4544 Palmer Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Single-row deep- 
groove Standard 
type, radial bearing 


Double-row, deep- 
groove Standard 
type, radial bearing 


Angular contact 
bearing, combination 
radial and thrust 


Double-row, maxi- 
mum type, 
radial bearing 


Single-row, maxi- 
mum type, 
radial bearing 
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THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


—“Perfect Clutch Satisfaction’— 
Writes McCallum Hosiery Co. 


The McCallum Hosiery Company, of 


Northampton, Mass., writes us as follows: 


... ‘We find your clutches are giving perfect 
satisfaction under very severe conditions, and we ' 
can recommend with pleasure their use to any of DOUBLE CLUTCH EXTERIOR 
vour clients or to prospective purchasers.” 
V ery truly yours, 
McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY. 


Single Clutch‘with Pulley 


How’s that for an absolutely unsolicited testimonial from a sat- 
isfied user of Johnson Clutches? This written and signed testi- 
mony comes from a well known New England textile machinery 
builder in Northampton, Mass. Many more of America’s leading 
builders of textile machinery, such as H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Co., and others, can testify that Johnson Clutches give high grade 
service on textile machines for years and years. 


SINGLE CLUTCH EXTERIOR 


The Johnson is a small, compact, powerful clutch. It is being 
used with fine success all over the country on dyeing jiggers, tent- 
ering machines, cards, looms, cutting and sewing machines, silk 
washing and dyeing machines, etc. It will help YOUR machine 
wonderfully. Instant stopping and starting; perfect control. 
Equip your machines with Johnson Clutches. Get our complete 


free clutch data. 
Write for Catalog “G.” 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. manchester conn 
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DIAMOND Roller Chain (No. 66 
triple) used for driving spinning 
frames in large mill in New 
England. Drive transmits7\% H.P. 
at 1740 R.P.M. Center distance, 


High Speed Roller Chains 


for MOTOR DRIVES on SPINNING FRAMES 


ITH the increasing use of individual motor 

drives on spinning frames and other textile 
machines, DIAMOND High Speed Roller Chains offer 
decided advantages over belts. 


Roller chain drives are positive and smooth in action— 
no slipping, stretching or jerking. This means increased 
and improved production. They permit remarkably 
short centers, making compact drives and saving space. 
Power delivery is consistently efficient—98 to 99%. 
Little attention, other than lubrication, is required. 
Breakdowns and delays are averted, as roller chains 
have great strength and flexibility. They are quiet and 
clean—do not collect fly or dirt. 


These superior features, plus low first cost and long 
life, are sufficient reasons for equipping your spinning 
frames with DIAMOND Roller Chain Drives. 


Our engineers will be glad to go over your power trans- 
mission requirements and point out just how roller 
chains will improve the conditions in your mill. 


DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. CO Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
Makers of High Grade Chains Since 1890 
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The 


MYCOCK 


Regulating 
Cloth Expanders 


are designed for use 
with water mangles, 
starch mangles, dry 
cans, calenders and 
mereerizing ma - 
chines. 


The three bar type as illustrated represents the latest improvement in this type 
of machine and shows the regulating motion and adjustable tension bars. Our 
experts spared no effort in making this machine the last word in efficient and 
durable construction. 


Improved Free-Running Scutchers 


Designed for use in bleacheries, calico print works, piece dye works, woolen and 
worsted mills this Improved Free Running Scutcher meets the most exacting 
demands of the textile industry. 

With its universal bearings and our 

new idea patented scroll rolls, gear 

driven (belt driven if desired) it 

is easily the best scutcher on the 

market. 

Seutcher is furnished with Single 

and Double Beaters, Single or 

Double Rollers as desired. All 

working parts are interchangeable, 

therefore easily replaced. 


Open your cloth by machine and not by hand. 


Write for complete details. 


WE WILL WELCOME YOU AT SPACE 24, 25, 26 AT THE 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION OCTOBER 20th TO OCTOBER 25th 


THOMAS LEYLAND & Co., INC. 


F. T. WALSH, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mer. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Also Manufacturers of Gums and Dextrines 


Office and Works: 


UO MMGSTUORERATDOSPAAARODAD CONT ULENGAUESAOGESOUAD EDGAR DROOL DEDONRESOGORNSOO DEA DEDEOGASORORECO DOE ENOSOUCLLUTCHORSUCDANNUDROGROESORHONCOPUENSOUORCOONRNOOOOEAOUORRDORUROADOUAENAAOOUASUOODOGOORORUO OND UOUUNOUEEEAHLannnenioetatsuensanneeacneriongusnasnenpnennuccsencensuesnncnnansncnsensanieenoeuneeuennansuueHueneesuenonnsnenoueduncesaonsseieesunevennnenuenseccauneenoueneuanacnannsnecuenoecgnenteanennnonagngensnnngen: 


Reapvitte STATION, Boston, 37, Mass. 
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SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC. 


Sayles Bleacheries Saylesville, R. I. Plant A 
Glenlyon Dye Works Saylesville, R. I. Plant B 
Glenlyon Print Works Phillipsdale, R. I. Plant C 
Glenlyon Yarn Dye Works Phillipsdale, R. I. Plant E 
New York Office 72 Leonard St., New York City 


SAYLES BLEACHERIES 


Bleachers and Finishers of Cotton Fabrics in All Weights and Widths. Artificial Silk and Colored Yarn 
Novelties Treated to Bring Out Best Effects. 
Permanent Finish Applied on Large Variety of Fabrics. 


GLENLYON DYE WORKS 


Mercerizers, Dyers and Finishers of Cotton Piece Goods. Colors Fast to Light and Washing a Specialty. 
Flock Printing done by the “Glenlyon Process.” 
Beaded Printing done by the “Sayles Process.” 


GLENLYON PRINT WORKS 


Bleachers, Dyers and Printers of Fine Cotton Goods and Fabrics of Silk and Cotton. 
Special department for handling of Crepe Fabrics with Artificial, Celanese, or Real Silk, in order to 
produce the latest effects in dyeing and printing. 


GLENLYON YARN DYE WORKS 
Bleachers and Dyers of Cotton Yarn in Ball Warps and Skeins, Artificial and Natural Silk Yarns. Colors 


Fast to Bleaching a Specialty. Beamers, Warpers, Quillers and Winders. 


FOR GENERAL INFORMATION ADDRESS: 


SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC. 


Saylesville, R. I. 
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JOSEPH BANCROFT JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS 


1831 1865 


| 


JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS CO. 
1899 


Veneeeenenpoerneniine 


R. O. COOKE, Treasurer 
JOHN B. BIRD, Secretary 
J. H. COADY, Purchasing Agent 


JOHN BANCROFT, President 
JOSEPH BANCROFT, Vice President 
JOHN MACADAM, Vice President 
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Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 


Bleachers, Mercerizers, Dyers and 
Finishers Cotton Piece Goods 


nimi eee 


Wilmington, Delaware 


JOHN BANCROFT, JR., New York Office, 


Sales Mgr. 320 BROADWAY 
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At The SOUTHERN 


F RANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
BOOTH — 


A? the representative in charge about the manufacturing 
economies made possible by the Franklin Process, — the 
elimination of beaming and the cutting of handling charges. 


It would give us great pleasure if you would make our 
booth your headquarters during the convention. You will 
find a cordial welcome. 
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Dyes Yarn in Wound Form Under Pressure 


See How the FRANKLIN PROCESS 
Can Be Used in Your Business 


ON’T fail to seek out the Franklin Pro- 

cess Company’s booth at the Greenville 
Convention. You will see how many man- 
ufacturers are using the Franklin Process 
job dyeing facilities to help them produce 
better fabrics. 


We wish especially to call your attention 
to the possibilities of guaranteeing bleaching- 
fast dyes when applied by the Franklin Pro- 
cess. In the center of the exhibit there is a 
sample Franklin Process dyeing machine to 
demonstrate how yarn is dyed in the wound 
form under pressure. Unusual penetration 
is secured, as well as solid, even, and brilliant 
colors. , 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in America 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers’ Glazed Yarns, Dyeing Machines 


Philadelphia PROVIDENCE Denton, Eng. 
New York Office, 66 Leonard St. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Greenville, S. C. 
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We apply All 
Classes of 
Color to— 







Cotton Yarns 
For 






Shirtings 
Dress Goods 
Handkerchiefs 
Satines 









Curtain Cloths 
Artificial Silk Draperies 
(as warp) 

Wire Trade 
(as insulating) 
Tire Fabrics 
Fire Hose 









Blankets 
Mattresses 
Denims 
Umbrella Cloth 
Stripings and Selvages in 
Worsted Cloth 
Whips 
Woven Labels 
Novelties 
Thread 
Cord 
Fishing Line 



















Hosiery (including fine splic- 
ing yarns and yarns for 
ingrain colors) 

Narrow Fabrics (corsage 

strings, shoestrings, tape, 

braid) 






Worsted Yarns 
For 
Men's Suitings 
Hosiery 







Ladies’ Dress Goods 
Including fine singles that 
cannot be dyed by any other 
process. 
Merino Yarns 
Spun Silk 
Yarns 
Jute, Hemp 
and Linen 
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All in Range 
Dye Padding 
Machine, Sky- 
ing Machine, 
Washing and 
After Treat- 
ing Machine 
and Dyeing 
Machine. 


Starch Mangl« 
and Drying 
Machine. 


Singeing Ma- 
chine. 
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Butterworth Finishing Machinery 
Is Used Exclusively in the 
Gregg Dyeing Plant 


P from the gray room—cloth rushes through a slot in 
U the wall across the Singe, through the Diastafor, 
Jay Boxes, Scouring and Drying Machines, into the Pad- 
ding Machine, over the Sky Frames, into the Washing and 
After-Treating Machines, to Dry Cans and then Trucks— 
there comes a breathing space while the load is moved 
across the floor. Again it starts—through the Starch 
Mangle, over 40 Dry Cylinders, to the Twilling Machine, 
overhead to the Steam Boxes, then it flashes through the 
Tentering Frame, Foxwell Guiders keep it straight as it 
enters—Finally it reaches the Simpson Automatic Cut-Off 
Winder and from there to the Finishing Room where the 
ribbon of cloth, forty thousand yards or so in length, is 
again made into cuts of finest Sulphur Khaki. 

BRRRPRRRRP RH 


That Butterworth Machines in Range are used exclusively 
in preparing and dyeing the production of Gregg Plant 


makes us proud that we have built machines of which it 
is said, ‘they will never wear out.” 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Canadian Representative: 


id Office: Hamilton, Ontario, Oanada Southern Office: 
‘natn: Head Building W. J. Westaway Oompany Greenville, S. O 


Tentering Machine— 
60 feet in length, ad- 
justable from 20 to 
50 inches. Foarwell 
Guiders and Simp- 
son cut off Winder. 
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LET US SEND YOU FULL DATA 
AND ASSIST YOU IN WORKING 
OUT YOUR VARIOUS 
PROBLEMS. 


“ZITTAU” MERCERIZING RANGE 
LEVER OR HYDRAULIC PADDERS 
WITH OR WITHOUT 
LYE RECUPERATOR 
WITH OR WITHOUT 
NEUTRALIZING MACHINE 


DAVID GESSNER 


OLE 
AMERICAN AGENT 
FOR UNIONMATEX 
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Manufacturers specializing in ma- 
chinery and complete outfits for spin- 
ning, winding, warping, slashing, 
weaving, bleaching, mercerizing, dye- 
ing, printing and finishing of all kinds 
of textile fabrics. 


“Monforts” 
No. 24/Z Pattern 
Clearing and Cropping Machine, 
for cleaning the cloth on both sides, 
with 4 sets of cutters (2 sets for 
either side of the cloth) and with 
closed preliminary clearing box. 


41 Fremont St., Worcester, Mass. 
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FLETCHER ELECTRIC UNDERDRIVEN EXTRACTORS have 
proven by the test of actual experience that they combine the essen- 
tial requirements for 


DURABILITY ECONOMY SAFETY 

SIMPLICITY EASE OF CONTROL ACCESSIBILITY 
CLEANLINESS 

Wherever installed FLETCHER EXTRACTORS have done more 

and better work at a decidedly lower cost for operation and mainte- 

nance than any others previously used. 


If you will tell us your extractor needs, we can prove to you the great- 
er efficiency and greater economy of FLETCHER EXTRACTORS 


in present service. 


INCORPORA 
Formerly SCHAUM & UHLINGER 
Glenwood Avenue at Second Street ee ae Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Boston Agents—Hurricane Engineering Co., 53 State St. oo Agents—R. R. Street & Co., 28 No. Clinton St. 
Southern Agent—W. A. Kennedy, Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 
Pacific Coast Agents—Alfred H. Bullion Co., 660 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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taleys 


Expert Staley Service has improved quality 
and reduced cost in thousands of textile 
products. 


First, a detailed analysis is made of individ- 
ual mill conditions and manufacturing re- 
quirements. Second, a special starch is 
compounded for each particular need. 


Scientific laboratory facilities, and the most 
advanced production methods assure abso- 
lute maintenance of original specifications 
in each starch employed. 


You, too, can benefit by the application of 
scientific Staley methods. A member of 
our consulting staff will be glad to call. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


508 Andrews Law Bldg., Ansley Hotel, 
Spartanburg, S. O. Atlanta, Ga. 
G Dean, Manager. J. W. Pope, Manager 


25 Church St. 88 Broad St., 


New York City Boston, Mass. 
Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Manager, Dickinson, Manager 


Starch 
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last word in this character of product. It is 
new, yet not revolutionary. It possesses all 
of the merits of the softeners and tallow prod- 
ucts which have gone before plus those nice- 
ties of refinement or improvements which 
make the up-to-the-minute product which it 
is. It is the result of evolution rather than 
of revolution. It is the natural consequence 
of years of experience and unsparing re- 
search. 





It is one thing to add the desired weight to 
the yarn in the size and quite another to 
carry that weight through every process to 
the finished clothh HOUGHTON’S WARP 
CONDITIONER will actually do this. And 
it will do it better than any other product. 


How do we know this? 


The Houghton Research Staff obtained the 
co-operation of six friendly mills, and it was 
agreed to make an extensive practical test of 
the principal products used in combination 
with the starch and size in the conditioning 
process. But to identify these products only 
by number, so that in the operation there 
would be no prejudice on the part of those 
making the practical test. 


The result was 100 per cent in favor of 
HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER. 


The reader _ will thus appreciate’ that 
HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER is not 
a theoretical or laboratory product, but one 
which has been perfected with the aid and 
cooperation of the practical mill man. 


Not the least of the important properties 
possessed by this product is its ability to add 
additional strength to the warp and thus re- 
duce breakage to a minimum heretofore un- 
heard of. This is due to the extraordinary 
penetrating power and adhesive strength of 
the CONDITIONER. 


An Advertisement by Chas. E. Carpenter 


HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER is the 







Houghton’s Warp Conditioner 







It carries the size into the heart of the warp 
and holds it there, while it also holds the 
fibers tighter together. 


The bleaching and finishing process which 
reveals the defects of the older type of soft- 
eners has no terrors for HOUGHTON’S 
WARP CONDITIONER, for by its use the 
defects so generally developed by these pro- 
cesses are reduced to an unconsequential 
item. 


When we were seeking a name for this im- 
proved product, for it is an improved product 
rather than a new one, a mill man suggested 
that we call it MILL HAPPINESS, as he 
claimed that it would relieve the average mill 
man of his greatest worries and make mill 
life for everyone happier all around. 


We might have adopted the suggestion were 
it not for the fact that the name might mis- 
lead some to believe that the product is a 
quack remedy or secret compound. We are 
more than anxious that the mill man should 
realize that we are not dealers in nostrums. 
Our products are the result of scientific re- 
search and not compounds composed of a 
little of this and a little of that put together 
by some rule of thumb method. 


HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER is a 
product which the mill man has wanted for 
years. At times the softeners and tallow 
products have come close to supplying the 
want only to fail in some one or more impor- 
tant detail. This product fails in none. 


We feel that a personal interview with one 
of our representatives will be far more satis- 
factory than correspondence on this product, 
and therefore we would suggest that you 
*phone or drop a note to the address given 
below, so that the next time our representa- 
tive goes over your territory he will make 
it a point to call on you. 


’Phone or write the note now, while it is 
fresh in your memory. 





E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOUGHTON 


OILS and LEATHERS for the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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ANILINE COLORS 


DIRECT, SULPHUR, ACID, BASIC AND CHROME 
including the following new Product 


BRILLIANT SULPHUR BLUE T. C. M. CONC. 


THE BEST MONEY VALUE BLUE FOR CHAMBRAYS 


VELVETEEN PASTE 


THE STANDARD BOIL-OFF & DYE BATH ASSISTANT 


U. C. TALLOW 


THE HIGHEST GRADE OF PURE SIZING TALLOW 


KING BRAND SIZING 


OUR “K.B” IS A COMPLETE SIZE IN ITSELF. HIGH IN TALLOW 


WAX SOFTENER 

A SCIENTIFICALLY BLENDED SOFTENER FOR BLEACHED GOODS 
UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


York and Colgate Sts ; 


INN UA 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, Commercial National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
ORWALK, CONN. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Double Sulphonat 
Castor 


Especially adapted for ¢ 
and sulphur colors 
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Finishing 
Soluble in hard or 


Cream Softener J. B. 
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Neutral and highly soluble 
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Invaluable in w 














Bleaching Qil 


Assistant for Caustic kier boil 


arp sizing 








Perfect solvent for cotton wax 






Increases detergent action of 
Caustic 






















Lessens time of boil 


cA product 
for et ery purpose 
CONSULT US 


Promotes level boiling 
Renders cotton highly absorbent 
Softer handle to goods 


Less bleaching required 






Better penetration of dyestuff 






JACQUES WOLF & CoO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, Nu, 
AF om mee we 


Southern Representative: R. J. GRISWOLD 







Immediate, direct shipment from stock at Dan Joseph Company Warehouse, Ninth St. and Tenth Ave., Colunabus, Ga. 
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KALI MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chemists 


1406-08-10 North Front St.: 1409-11 North Hope Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
STANDARD CHEMICALS 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


cially prepared oil used for coning, wind- 

ing, knitting and softening dyed or undyed 
artificial silk. It makes the silk knit easily 
—eliminating break-downs and reducing 
seconds. It washes out easily at low tem- 
peratures and therefore gives more even and 
brighter shades in dyeing and bleaching. 

Hydroxy Wool Scouring Oil—For woolen piece 
goods and yarns. One part of this oil will carry 
into an emulsion five parts mineral or other oil 
used in batching and for this reason is superior to 
soap for woolens. It makes a clear solution and 
is not affected by hardness of the water; hence it 
will go further than soap and work better. 

Hydroxy Boil-off Oil (For pure silk) -Degums 
piece goods and hosiery better than soap. Action 
is quicker, produces softer goods, and secures bet- 
ter results. 

Hydroxy Art Silk Scouring Oil—This oil will 
remove from artificial silk anything from kerosene 
to parafline which winders, knitters and weavers 
use to make the silk work easily; enabling the 
dyer to obtain even shades and bleach. Ordinary 
chemicals will not do this. 

Kali Chlorine Neutralizer — Prevents tender 
bleached goods and makes the finished product 
whiter. It is a superior antichlor as it acts quick- 
er on the chlorine, has bleaching properties of its 
own, does not liberate free sulphur, and does not 
yellow the goods. 

“Developene”—Rusty black stockings finished 
with this turn to a lustrous black. To demonstrate 
its effectiveness we shall be glad to receive stock- 
ings which have been dyed black and washed, but 
not finished, which we will finish with “Develop- 
ene.” “Developene” is made only: by the Kali 
Manufacturing Co. 

Hydroxy Fat Liquor—For tanning of fine skins. 

Hydroxy Finishing Oil. 

Hydroxy Kier Oil—Removes oils and waxes, 
producing more even bleaching and dyeing. 

Hydroxy Para Soap—For dyeing Para Reds. 

Hydroxy Silk Soap—F or degumming skein silk. 

Hydroxy Textile Oil—For wetting out, dyeing, 
softening and finishing. The highest grade made. 

Hydroxy Throwing Oil—(Soluble neatsfoot) 
for throwsters’ use in soaking silk. 

Hydroxy Benzine Soap. 

Turkey Red Oil—50% and 75%. 

Kali Boil Salts—For use in kier. 

Olive Silk Finish—For oxidized black. 

English Fulling Oil—For fulling and scouring 
woolens. 

Kali Detergent—For all cleaning purposes. 

_ Sulphantine—Destroys last traces of sulphide 
of soda. 

Fermentol—(Diastatic Enzyme)—For liquefy- 
ing starch and converting into soluble products. 

Kali Scroop—For silk, art silk and cotton. 

Hydroxy Cutting and Drawing Compound— 
Paste for cutting threads. 

Hydroxy Screw Cutting Oil—Soluble in water. 

Disfectol' (Registered)—Disinfectant, germi- 
cide, antiseptic and deodorant; soluble in water. 


\ 
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Acids 
Acetic Acid—Tech. 
28%, 56%, 70% 
Carboys and bar- 
rels. 
Acetylsalicylic 
Acid 
Battery Acid 
Benzoic Acid, U. 8S. P. 
Carbolic Acid, Crystals or Crude 
(Phenol) 
Citric Acid 
Cresylie Acid—Dark 
Dipping Acid, for brass workers 
Etching Acid 
Formic Acid 
Hydroflouric 
Barrels 
Lactic Acid 
Muriatic Acid, Tech., and C. P. 
(Hydrochloric Acid) 


Nitric Acid—aAll strengths 


Oxalic Acid 
Phosphoric 


Acid—Carboys and 


Acid — Tech. and 

Pickling Acid, for cleaning cast- 
ings 

Pyroligneous Acid 

Salicylic Acid—Powdered Pre- 
servative for size 

Salicylic Acid—Sublimed 

Salicylic Acid—U. 8S. P. 

Salicylic Acid—from natural oil 

Sulphuric Acid—Tech. and C. P. 
(Oil of Vitriol) 

Sulphurous Acid 

Tannic Acid—Crystals for dis 
charge and resist work 

Tannic Acid—Powdered for dye- 
ing 

Tartaric Acid 

Alum—aAll kinds 

Alumina 
Acetate of Alumina 
Sulphate of Alumina—Ground or 

lump—tTech. and iron free 

Chloride of Alumina 


Ammonia 
Aqua Ammonia—All 
Drums and Carboys 
Acetate of Ammonia 
Chloride of Ammonia (Sal Am 
-moniac) 
Oxalate of Ammonis 
Barium Chloride 
Bleaching Powder 
Boiler Corrective 
prevents scale) 
Borax—-Lump and Powdered 
Calcium Chloride 
Carbon Bisulphide 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Chrome Acetate 


Chlorates 
Sodium Chlorate 
Potassium Chlorate 


Copper Sulphate (Blue Stone) 
Dextrine 


strengths 


(Removes and 


Epsom Salt—U. S. P. and Tech., 
(Magnesium Sulphate) 
Extracts—Hemetine, Logwood, etc. 
Formaldehyde—U. S. P., 40% by 
volume 
Gelatine—Sheets and Ground 
Glauber’s Salt—Crystal and anhy- 
drous 
Glucose 
Glue—Sheets, Broken and Granular 
Glycerine—Tech and C. P. 
Grape Sugar 
Gums 
Arabic 
Tragacanth 
Flexible Gum (for silk size) 
Tron 


Nitrate of Iron—By Copperas— 


Red Iron 
Nitrate of Iron—True 
Pyrolignite of Iron—Black Iron 
Sulphate of [ron—Copperas 
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Lead Acetate (Sugar of Lead) 
White—Crystals and Powder 
Brown—Broken 


Lime 


Chloride of Lime—Bleach (Cal- 

cium Hypochlorite) 
Oils 

Cocoanut Oil 

Neatsfoot Oil 
Throwsters 

Olive Oil 

Castor Qil, No. 3 

Castor Oil, U. 8. P. 

Oil of Vitriol (Full 66° Be’) 

Lard Oil 

Lard Oil—Winter pressed 

Oil of Wintergreen—Synthetic 

Turkey Red Oil 


Oxalate of Ammonia 
Peroxide of Hydrogen 
Potash 


Carbonate yf Potash 
Caustic Potash 
Bichromate of Potash 
Chlorate’ of Potash 
Soaps 

Palm Oil Soap 

Red Oil Soap 

Olive Oil Soap 


Sal Ammoniac—Ground 
Soda 


Acetate of Soda—tTech. 

Soda Ash, 58% 

Bisulphite of Soda—40° 

Bisulphite of Soda—Anhydrous 
(Powdered) 

Caustic Soda—Ground, 
Fused and Solution 

Chlorate of Soda 

Bicarbonate of Soda 

Bichromate of Soda 

Hydrosulphite of Soda—Anhy- 
drous (For discharging and 
dyeing) 

Hypochlorite of Soda 
Water) 

Hyposulphite of Soda 

Nitrate of Soda 

Phosphate of Soda 

Tri Sodium Phosphate 

Sal Soda—Crystals (Carbonate 
of Soda) 

Silicate of Soda—42° Be’ 

Silicate of Soda—Heavy Syrup 

Sulphate of Soda (Anhydrous 
Glauber’s Salt, Dry Powder) 

Sulphide of Soda—Orystals 

Sulphide of Soda—Concentrated 
60-64% 

Sulphite of Soda 

Soluble Oils—All grades 


Soluble Wax 
Soluble Blue (Bleacher’s Blue) 
Starch 
Sulphonated Oils—All oils—Castor 
Corn, Soya-bean, Neatsfoot, Fish, 
Cod, etc. 
Sulphur—Roll, Flour, etc. 
Sulphur Dioxide—in Oylinders 
Tin 
Bichloride of Tin, Stannic Chlor- 
ide) 50° and 55° Be’ 
Tin Crystals (Stannous Chloride) 
Tetrachloride of Tin (Stannie 
Chloride—Anhydrous) 
Turkey Red Oil, 50% and 75% 
Perfectly Soluble 
Turpentine 
Potash 
Bichromate of Potash 
Permanganate of Potash, Tech 
and U. 8. P. 
Red Prussiate of Potash 
(Potassium Ferricyanide) 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash 
(Potassium Ferrocyanide) 


Low acid test for 


Flakes 


(Javelle 


inc 
Zine Chloride—Fused 


Zine Chloride—Solution 20° and 
42° Be’ 

Zinc Dust 

Zine Sulphate—Technical 


FREE INQUIRY SERVICE 


We answer all questions in chemistry which do 
not require laboratory work free of charge. 
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EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the watchwords today. 
Modern mill men who hold to this motto are discarding ordinary, 
imperfectly refined starches and selecting those special types best 
suited for their individual conditions. 


Some desire measured weight, all need increased strength and 
better weaving qualities for the warp. 


You know the result you seek. 


We know and can provide the proper type of starch. 


400 MILL ae ae FAMOUS N 
500 MILL C. P. SPECIAL 


aK KK 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


BLEACHING and FINISHING PLANTS have learned that 
‘fanv old’? STARCH or DEXTRINE will not do the work. To 
secure the proper ‘‘feel,’’ the desired weight and the attractive 
finish, careful discrimination must be exercised in selecting 


STARCHES and DEXTRINES 
We manufacture all approved varieties 
90 THIN BOILING CRYSTAL 
162 GUM 163 GUM 
DEXTRINES and BRITISH GUMS 


Corn Products Refining Company 


New York 
Southern Office Greenville, S.C. 


— S7arche 
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Oldest In Years 
Youngest In Spirit 


Established 
1815 


Established in 1815, Arnold, Hoffman 
& Company, Inc., are the oldest manu- 
facturers of chemicals and finishing 


. 


materials. 


Year after year, we have kept pace 
with the demands of the textile and 
finishing industries, and our 
products and service are rec- 
ognized superior by those 

who KNOW. 


“Service 


NEA eRe 


“Service 
Our 
Motto” 


Whatever your 

requirements, or 

problems, our experts 

can be of real service to 
you without obligation. 


We manufacture 


WARP DRESSING 
FINISHING MATERIALS 
SOLUBLE GUMS 
SIZING MATERIALS 
SOAPS 
SOLUBLE OILS 
SULPHONATED OILS 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 
PIGMENT COLORS 
Sole Agents for 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 

LIQUID CHLORINE 
BLEACHING POWDER 
CAUSTIC SODA 

Solid & Flaked. 


Submit 
Your Problems 


to Us 


We solicit your inquiry for Prompt and future delivery 
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Even Dyeing Assured 
| by Diastafor 


--For years Diastafor has 
been the leading  diastatic 
malt extract for textile use. 


---Standardized and uniform, 
Diastafor is a perfect de-sizing 
agent. Easy to use, it im- 
proves the quality of your 
fabrics and results in absolutely 


uniform dyeing. 
--- This means greater sales for 
the textiler. 


Give Diastafor a trial 


Write to us for full particulars 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
DIASTAFOR DEPT. 


695 Washington Street New York, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR WAREHOUSES. 
Boston, Mass. Cincinnati, Ohio. New York, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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When You attend the 
Southern Textile Exposition 


Visit the National Booth in Spaces 736 to 748, 


inclusive. 


There you will find six machines in operation, 
showing cotton wet-processing in every stage— 
a working exhibit of interest to all textile man- 
ufacturers, mill men and dyers. 


See the National Exhibit when you attend the 
Southern Textile Exposition to be held in 
Greenville, S. C., from October 20th to 25th. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 
Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 


NATIONAL DYES 
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October, Nineteen- Twenty-Four 


A Million Federal Pensioners. 


Isn’t it about time that someone started a little of the 
sort of rumpus that used to be stirred up constantly about 
Federal pensions? Or have we reached the stage whereby 
the only thing to do is hurry along in the pensioning busi- 
ness to the point whereby the problem will solve itself, more 
or less, through the providing of pensions for everybody? 

It is surprising that after all the stir that used to be 
made about pension grabbing that there should today be on 
the rolls of the Federal Government approximately one mil- 
lion pensioners. With the Civil War sixty years in the 
past we have paid out more for pensions on its account in 
recent years than ever before. With the Spanish-American 
War twenty-five years gone, we are paying out in pensions 
every few years on account of it about as much as the war 
cost. We still are paying pensions on account of the War 
of 1812 and the War with Mexico in the eighteen forties. 

World War pensions to date have cost about $3,000,000,- 
000, with the war only five years in the past. World War 
pensions? You thought there were no such things? They 
call them by other names that is all. Those who are sup- 
posed to get them really receive a smaller proportion of 
what is provided than ever was the case with another class 
of pensioners. Lots of it goes for “administration,” waste- 
ful, largely futile and, at least for long, notoriously dis- 
honest. 

The way still is open for the World War veterans to de- 
mand “pensions” on the ground that “compensation,” the 
“adjusted” and other kinds, and rehabilitation are not pen- 
sions. Though Webster and the other dictionary makers 
don’t agree with them, Congress undoubtedly will accept 
their definition of the words involved—words and nothing 
more. 

President Harding, in vetoing a pension bill less than 
two years ago, said that the measure meant that the coun- 
try would be called on to pay out at least fifty billions in 
pensions during the coming half century. The estimate was 


a modest one. The bill was again passed by Congress this 


year and was vetoed by President Coolidge. It or a worse 
one will be passed by the next Congress, and others by 
succeeding Congresses. In all, probability the Government’s 
pension payments during the fifty years will aggregate more 
than seventy-five billion dollars. 

For it is doubtful if any public man ever gained a vote 
by fighting a demand for pensions, no matter how extrava- 


gant or unjustified that demand happened to be. No one 
ever failed to gain votes by supporting everyone’s demand 
for pensions—as most men in office do. 

Already the pensioning practice has been made to in- 
clude the civil employees of the Government. It won’t be 
long before there will be an insistent demand that it go 
outside of service, real and alleged, to the Government, and 
be made to include large groups of persons who are “de- 
serving” of public support just because they can vote, and 
want the money—other people’s money. 





A Changing View as to Population. 


A yearning for inhabitants has been a dominant Ameri- 
can urge since the founding of the first colonies. More peo- 
ple, ever more people, usually any kind of people has been 
It aceounts 
for the huge volume that real estate has comprised in our 
business operations. We have interpreted masses in terms 
of wealth, and regularly have capitalized prospective in- 


the cry of the nation and its various units. 


creases in population. 

Is a changed view now dawning upon us? Have we 
come to realize that our numbers have grown, if not too 
rapidly at least too recklessly ? 
sciously to realize that we have about as many people as can 


Are we beginning subcon- 


live comfortably even in this blessed “God’s land?” 

There are indications that affirmative answers are the 
proper ones for all of these questions. 

The immigration bill passed recently by Congress may 
not have been, as it appeared, the culmination of what the 
war disclosed concerning objectionable elements in our pop- 
ulation. 
tury’s feeling out for a safeguard not only against unnatural 
growth but also of a too rapid growth in numbers. This 
ran counter with the exhaustion of our free land supplies 


It was more the product of a quarter of a cen- 


and with the close of the true pioneering age in American 
life. 

With our present huge resident population, won’t nat- 
ural increase now amount to the full inerease, immigra- 
tion included, of former years? If this be so we’ll leap for- 
ward rapidly to that approximately 200,000,000 figure 
which students of the subject say is the maximum that the 
country can maintain decently. 

But it isn’t likely to be so. Even with immigrants sub- 
stantially barred there is no incentive now for large gross 
natural increase in population as was the case a few years 
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back when every “hand,” no matter how small, was needed. 
There is every indication that those “race suicide” tenden- 
cies long most evident among the elect of place and fortune 
are now developing among all classes. 

In truth those who gamble, as many have done success- 
fully in the past, on gigantic population inereases in this 
country as a whole very probably will be disappointed. 
What we need is not more people but better people. 


Is Europe’s Restoration Bad for Us? 


Now that, in accepting the Dawes plan, the lately war- 
ring nations of Europe have come nearer than at any other 
time to agreeing on a real treaty of peace, the restoration 
of the Continent on whose troubles we have profited seems 
to be clearly in prospect. What will be the effect upon us? 

Several good economists make haste to elaim that it 
will be as bad as Europe’s decay was, in several seeming re- 
spects, good for us. Since 1914 we have become a ereditor 
as against a debtor nation, largely if not solely because 
of the war, which opened to us trade opportunities which 
would have taken generations of most enterprising effort 
to develop. Not only has financial supremacy passed to 
the West but we have sold goods in hundreds of quarters 
which would have been closed to us had Europe continued 
sane and stable. Europe now owes us much money, and 
we are to lend her more for purposes of restoration. This 
money, presumably, is to be repaid, or, at least, interest is 
to be paid upon it. How? Europe has little gold, and there 
is nothing which we need less. Must Europe pay us in 
goods, cheap goods, to supplant goods made in our own 
factories? In getting on their feet will the recently war- 
ring nations recapture markets which we have taken in 
whole or in part from them? Succintly, must European 
restoration mean American recession? 

No. To contend otherwise is to defy all the laws of his- 
tory, economies, and even commonsense itself. As everyone 
knows, much of our “war prosperity” was false, mere :llu- 
sion. Some individuals and some industries profited im- 
mensely, just as doctors profit from accidents to and dis- 
eases of others. Even doctors couldn’t profit forever from 
epidemies or accident or disease. All their patients would 
die or become so poor that they couldn’t pay for service. 

That the country actually didn’t profit hugely from the 
war is shown by figures on the national wealth as set forth 
in these pages a short time ago. Our real wealth did not 
increase exhorbitantly during the last ten years; in truth, 
the increase—in real not money wealth—was somewhat be- 
low the normal for former periods. One may doubt if the 
standard of living, except perhaps in the matter of a few 
more or less questionable luxuries, is any higher now in the 
United States than it was ten years ago. Figures showing 
consumption of necessaries would indicate that it isn’t. Our 
per capita consumption of such things as meat, wheat, cot- 
ton and their products has remained static or has declined. 

Likewise, consumption of the necessaries has declined 
throughout the world. And the per capita average was 
never high even before the war; it never was up fully to the 
desirable even in this country. 

This consumption of necessaries—and it is the produc- 
tion of necessaries which engages the energies of most of 
working humanity—can and should be increased even in the 
United States. The possibilities as to this among most 
other people is stupendous. The possession of a full change 
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of simple garments by every person in the world would call 
probably for a trebling and more of the production of cot- 
ton and cotton goods. The extinction of human hunge: 
would require a doubling of present food production. 

The world’s full consumptive eapacity isn’t going to be 
utilized soon but it can’ be steadily and certainly increased, 
as was done for a hundred and fifty years prior to the eata- 
clysm which developed in Europe ten years ago. 

People can’t consume unless they themselves can work 
and produce; corpses of neither peoples nor individuals 
consume or produce anything. 

Prior to the war, as since then, Europe was our best 
customer. However, Europe took from us raw materials in 
the main. Europe probably will take from us henceforth 
less and less of raw materials, and no great volume of manu- 
factured goods, barring, perhaps, machinery. But a restor- 
ed Europe will buy raw materials in increasing quantities 
from other countries, with money that can be spent in 
larger volume both for our and Europe’s manufactured 
goods. Grain and meats taken by Europe from Argentina, 
Canada and Australia mean markets for us as well as 
Europe in those countries for cotton goods and shoes and 
automobiles. And much that Europe owes us can be paid 
not in European goods but in goods acquired in all parts 
of the world. 

Moreover, as Europe gets on its feet there will be a rais- 
ing of living standards there, which means wage scales more 
nearly approaching those prevailing in America. One of 
the demoralizing factors in world trade in recent years has 
been the goods made ‘by starving peoples and dumped by 
necessity at any price into the marts of trade. 

European restoration will bring with it some difficult 
problems for the American producer, but these will bear on 
healthy factors and not on destruction and decay as have 
most of the problems produced by Europe during the last 
ten years. 

Presperity, sanity, construction never yet hurt anybody, 
no matter where it prevailed. 


Greenville’s Visitors. 


It is not amiss to again eall attention here to the pros- 
pects of the Sixth Southern Textile Exposition which will. 
open in Greenville on Monday, October 20th, and continue 
throughout the week. 

It is indicated that more than the usual attendance of 
mill men from the South, and machinery and supply repre- 
sentatives will be on hand. In addition to these, there un- 
doubtedly will be present a number of visitors who will com- 
bine a visit to the Exposition with their first trip into the 
southern section of the country. The date of the Show is 
rather propitious in one respect, coming after a period of 
months of unprecedented publicity regarding the South 
and its resourees and potentialities in textile lines. This 
publicity has gone into all parts of the country and has 
been received with interest—particularly in the New Eng- 
land section. It would not be surprising, therefore, if a 
representative number of mill men from “down East” are 
among those present, many on their initial visit. 

For the initiate, the Greenville Show, Greenville itself, 
and the surrounding territory, will prove indeed a revela- 
tion. It is within the province of the South to welcome 


these visitors—and southern hospitality will surely provide 
them -with most pleasant recollections. 
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The recently opened plant of the Gregg Dyeing Com- 
pany, at Graniteville, South Carolina, represents the largest 
installation of dyeing and finishing machinery in range in 
the world devoted exclusively to the production of sulphur 
khaki work. It is a model of modern finishing practice, 
equipped throughout with the last word in machinery and 
process, and was designed with the aim of complete effi- 
ciency. The capacity is a half a million yards a week. 

Within the past several years southern textile leaders 
have advocated, in addition to diversification in the prod- 
ucts of the mills, the extension of processing facilities. It 
has been pointed out that by bringing the southern mills 
nearer to the consumer, through local finishing plants to 
prepare the South’s products for the market, the industry 
can be established as a well-rounded and more balanced 
economic entity. 

The founders of the Gregg dye plant have definitely 
acted along the line of foresight and business acumen under- 
lying the advocacy of this movement. The plant was estab- 
lished to finish the products of the Graniteville Manufac- 
turing Company, with four mills in South Carolina, and the 
Sibley Manufacturing Company, Enterprise Manufactur- 
ing Company, and the Augusta Factory, of Augusta, Geor- 
gia. The MeCampbell Department of Harding, Tilton & 
Company markets the cloth from these mills. The manu- 
facturing plants are located in close proximity to one an- 
other, and it was felt that to establish the finishing plant 
at the mills, finishing the cloth complete for use, economy in 
transportation and expendiency in handling orders would be 
a double objective to be secured. Therefore, the Gregg Dye- 
ing Company, a separate corporation, was organized. 

The Horse Creek Valley, in which a large part of this 
mill system is located, is replete with southern textile his- 
tory and romance. Possibly no southern mill development 
has a history more abounding in achievement and industrial 
romance than that to be found in the development of the 
mills along the banks of this power-giving stream. Among 
the outstanding figures in pioneer southern cotton manufac- 
turing, that of William Gregg stands out as one of the 
premiere founders of the industry in this section. It was 
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at Graniteville that William Gregg, in 1845, established his 
first little cotton mill. And now, almost on the identical 
site of his modest venture into the field, stands this modern, 
efficient dye plant which in truth represents the rounding 
out into a complete manufacturing unit of the extensive mill 
properties which have developed through the years from 
the foresight and faith of William Gregg in the possibilities 
of cotton manufacturing in the South. 

There seems to be, in the textile industry today, an in- 
complete recognition of the important role played by Wil- 
liam Gregg in the establishment of cotton manufacturing 
in the South. While this article has for its chief considera- 
tion a description of the finishing plant named in his honor, 
still, because of the uncanny foresight and wisdom of the 
man who, almost alone, was responsible for the tremendous 
manufacturing development that provides its setting, more 
than passing attention will be given to William Gregg as 
one of those to whom the South is largely responsible for 
the vital economie factor in her life represented by the 
southern cotton mill. 

In the disrupted ecoriomie conditions of the South which 
accompanied the Civil War period, says Broadus Mitchell 
in “The Rise of Cotton Mills in the South,” William Gregg 
“stood head and shoulders above other southerners of his 
time in public mindedness, in breadth of view, in qualities 
of imagination, in sanity of judgment that did not sacrifice 
understanding of his misguided contemporaries, in power of 
analysis of the confronting situation.” Another writer 
states that “modern cotton manufacturing in the South 
dates from the founding of Graniteville rather than from 
the post-bellum period.” 

With a foresight almost without parallel, Gregg rec- 
ognized the potentialities of the South as a cotton manu- 
facturing section. In addition to his own definite efforts 
in establishing a plant for this purpose, he most earnestly 
advocated this as the hope of the South. In 1845 he de- 
clared that, “Since the discovery that cotton would mature 
in South Carolina, she has reaped a golden harvest; but it 
is feared it has proved a curse rather than a blessing, and 
I believe she would at this day be in a far better condition 
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had the discovery never been made. Let us begin at once, 
before it is too late, to bring about a change in our in- 
dustrial pursuits . . . let croakers against enterprise be 
silenced...” The future of the South became almost a pas- 
sion with him, and he lent every power at his command to 
the upbuilding of the section. 

Gregg’s keen analytical ability is shown in his warning 
when he told the South “that as surely as she separated 
from the Union, she would find herself economically un- 
equipped to maintain her position,’ Dr. Mitchell points out, 
and continues, “His words were realized with bitter force. 
The trial of the war showed how far industry had been 
neglected. * * * When cotton could no longer bring in the 
manufactures of others, the South was left without essen- 
tials.” 

One of the truly great men to be claimed by the indus- 
try, Gregg stood as the exponent of an industrial creed, 
the wisdom of which is recognized today. His successors at 
Graniteville, working under the inspiration and example of 
their illustrious predecessor, have now achieved a self-con- 
tained industrial unit, culminating in the establishment of 
the dye plant, that surely exemplifies the possibilities in 
which William Gregg placed abounding and justified faith. 

As a fitting co-incidence, in the yard of the new finish- 
ing plant, given its name in honor of this venerable pioneer, 
there stands a handsome monument erected to his memory 
by those who have succeeded to the management of the sys- 
tem begun by him. 

In this article, it is intended to describe, by photograph 
and text, this modern finishing plant with its equipment. 

The building itself is worthy of especial mention as it 
was designed with the aim of providing a plant consonant 
with the efficiency of the equipment to be housed in it. The 
building, over all, is 375 feet in length and 124 feet in 
width, of re-inforced concrete with steel sash construction 
and monitor roof. A basement runs the entire length of the 
building, and extends half the width, making it 375 by 62 
feet in dimensions. Lawrence Construction Company, of 
Augusta, Ga., were the contractors for the building, and J. 
E. Sirrine & Company, Greenville, 8. C., were the engineers 
and architects for the plant. 

A prime requisite of finishing is plenty of good water. 
Here we have an adequate supply, the chemical analysis of 
which shows it to be splendidly adapted to the purpose, and 
as an additional safeguard the Gregg Dyeing Company is 
equipped with a modern filtration plant located on its prem- 
ises. This plant consists of a battery of three large filter 
tanks, giving a capacity of 900 gallons per minute. The 
filter tanks were installed by the Roberts Filter Mfg. Com- 
pany, of Darby, Pennsylvania. A 60,000-gallon elevated 
storage tank built by the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 
Chicago, Illinois, is ineluded in the filter unit, which is 
operated by a 1,000-gallon pump and 50-hp. motor furnish- 
ed by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. This plant produces sufficient filtered water for 
the various processes in the dyeing and finishing. 

Graniteville is not furnished with municipal gas service, 
and to provide gas for the singers, the company has in- 
stalled a 20th Century gas generator supplied by the C. M. 
Kemp Manufacturing Company, of Baltimore, Maryland. 
This generator is fed from a 10,000-gallon gasoline storage 
tank located underground outside the building. 

Cloth for finishing is received from a railroad siding on 
a concrete platform and is trucked into the grey room, in 
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the basement of the building, where the bales are opened and 
the cloth ends sewn together. Three Rainer & Lincoln sew- 
ing machines, secured from the Dinsmore Manufacturing 
Company, Salem, Massachusetts, are used for this purpose. 
The plant has two large motor-driven sewing machines, and 
one smaller machine which is hand-operated. 

The grey room is located directly under the singer room, 
and the grey cloth is taken through the floor into the sing- 
ers, which are located in a fireproof room on the main floor 
of the building. This feature eliminates the necessity for 
trucking and constitutes a part of the continuous system 
of processing which lends to the efficiency of the plant. 

Through apertures in the singer-room wall, the cloth 
goes into the diastafor machine, which is equipped with 
Tycos temperature control, operated from a central station, 
for maintaining the desired constant temperature in the 
bath throughout the run. 

From the diastafor machine, the cloth passes into sev- 
eral piling machines where it remains for a sufficient time 
for the malt extract to convert the starch in the cloth. From 
here it goes into a four-box washer and a horizontal drying 
machine containing 51 cans, after which it is ready for the 
dyeing process. 

The entire range of equipment thus far described is di- 
rectly connected in line, so that the cloth, leaving the grey 
room downstairs, passes up through the singer, the malting 
machine, the piling machines and the washing and drying, 
and is presented ready for the dyeing process, in one con- 
tinuous line that represents one of the longest ranges of the 
kind in America. 

These processes carry the cloth to the opposite end of 
the building from that which it enters, and, ready for the 
dyeing, it is only required to transfer the trucks of goods 
across to the starting end of the dyeing and finishing range, 
which carries the cloth in the opposite direction paralleling 
the first range. 

The dyeing range consists of a three-roll padding ma- 
chine, an eight-box washer, and a set of horizontal dry cans. 
The cloth passes through the dye machine, goes up over an 
oxidizing frame, and passes into the after-treatment and 
drying. The dye-box and after-treatment box likewise are 
equipped with Tycos temperature controls to maintain con- 
stant temperature at these points. ' 

Passing from the dyeing range, the cloth goes into the 
finishing processes, where it is taken through a starch man- 
gle equipped with temperature control, over horizontal dry 
cans, through a Curtis & Marble twilling machine, and then 
through the tenter frame equipped with the Simpson cloth 
winder, and it is then ready for the cloth room and to be 
packed and shipped. 

The machinery in this line, from its entrance into the dye 
machine to its removal from the tenter frame, constitutes 
another continuous range through which the cloth passes 
without interruption. 

In connection with the dyeing and finishing range, there 
are two features in the Gregg plant that especially indi- 
cate the efficiency of the processes. A hand-controlled Reeves 
variable speed transmission is operated at the dyeing range 
to take care of differences in tension between the padder 
and the washing machine. As the cloth leaves the dry cans 
after coming from the starch mangle in the finishing range, 
it passes under a compensating roll, which automatically 
operates another Reeves variable speed transmission which 
in turn controls the speed of the tenter frame. As the tex- 
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Interior views of the plant of the Gregg 
Dyeing Company at Graniteville, S. C., Fig. 
1, a view of the dyeing range from the pad- 
ding machine end. Fig. 2, the Diastafor 
boxes with the piling machines in the fore- 
ground. Fig. 3, the entering end of the ten 
tering machines with the Foxwell guiders in 
plain view. Fig. 4, is a general view of a 
part of two of the ranges. 
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ture of the goods changes, or the tension of the cloth com- 
ing under the compensator roll varies, the compensator rises 
or falls, which, by means of wire connections, either speeds 
up or slows down the Reeves equipment, which regulates 
the speed of the tenter frame in accordance with the tension 
variation from the dry cans. 

In usual practice the steam box for the tenter frame 
is placed underneath the tenter at the entrance end. At the 
Gregg plant, however, a departure is made from this in 
that the steam box is suspended from the ceiling between 
the twilling machines and the tenter. This is done to reduce 
as far as possible the chance of streaked goods at the tenter 
frame. 

Another item of efficient practice as instituted in the 


Gregg plant is that all dyestuffs and chemicals are stored 


and prepared in a room separated from the main processing 
room. In addition to the several obvious advantages to be 
secured by this method, it also removes the stored materials 
from proximity with the process. 

The rolls from the tenter frame are taken into the cloth 
room where the cloth is folded, baled and marked ready for 
shipment, and the cloth room is so located that trucking 
onto the loading platform is done in a simple manner. The 
building is so designed that the finished goods are loaded 
into ears for shipment from the same platform on which 
the grey cloth is received. 

The plant includes two duplicate lines of the machinery 
that has been described, and the cloth is processed at a rate 
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Fig. | is another exterior view of the new plant of the Gregg Dyeing Company at Graniteville, S. C. 
In the basement here shown is located the opening and sewing room shown in Fig. 5. Fig. 2 shows the 
water storage tank and the filtration plant. Fig. 3 is the gas singer and Fig. 4 a close-up of one of the 
several temperature control units. 


of 80 yards per minute, giving the plant a capacity of 500,- Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
000 yards a week with both ranges, as previously indicated. consin; the fire extinguishing system was installed by the 
The ranges of machinery installed in the plant were furnish- Grinnell Company; steam and process piping by the Parks- 


ed in their entirety by H. W. Butterworth & Sons Com- Cramer Company, of Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. 
C.; electrical work by R. H. Bouligny & Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; steel sash by the Truscon Steel Company; three 
large silent chain drives, by Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and Charlotte, N. C.; cloth room machinery by Curtis 
Motor equipment for the plant was furnished by the & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. The motor equip- 


pany, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Greenville, South 
Carolina. The ranges are equipped with Foxwell guiders 


where necessary. 
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ment on the Butterworth machinery was furnished by the 
Link-Belt Company, and the temperature control apparatus 
by Taylor Instrument Companies. The cast iron columns 
used in the building construction were furnished by the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., of Birmingham, Ala.; while 
the cloth presses and floor scales in the cloth room were 
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made by the Bushnell Mfg. Co., and the American Kron 
Seale Co., respectively. 

The officers of the Gregg Dyeing Company are: Coles 
Phinizy, president; Carroll Magarahan, secretary-treasurer ; 
Jerome A. Franklin, superintendent, and Warren K. Cad- 
mus, office manager. 


A New Tension Device for Section Beams 
on Slasher Creels 


BY A. DUNHILL MARSDON. 


The commonest method of laying in a set on a slasher 
creel is to mount the section beams so that they alternately 
rotate in opposite directions, beginning with the first beam 
in the set, and to wrap the yarn over and under all beams 
on its way to the size-box. 

This is sometimes varied by taking the yarn from each 
upper beam in the creel direct to the size-box, allowing the 


work where the warps are heavy and strong. The second 
method is often used on fine warps that are easily broken, 
as the first method of ereeling is very hard on the yarn. 
When the first method is used, all beams are virtually 
locked together like so many pulleys run by a belt common 
to them all. Usually the back beam of a small set, or the 


two back ones of a large set are braked with a weighted rope 





Fig. 1. The tension device is shown just above each section beam with the brake cords running from the short lever 
to the beam heads. 


varn from each lower beam behind the upper one to run 
over the upper one, and so to the size-box. On very large 
sets where this method of splitting up the set is used, some- 
times the yarn from two or three adjacent upper and lower 
beams will be run as a unit; the yarn going from the last 
upper beam in each unit to the size-box. 

The first method is almost universally used on coarse 


passed over the groove in the beam head. Three or four, 
or even all the beams may sometimes be individually braked, 
but usually not. If the two back.ones are braked, the fric- 
tion of the yarn passing over the others will brake them 
enough to prevent overrunning when the slasher is stop- 
ped, and itis very difficult to brake intermediate beams 
without putting too much strain on the yarn from the back 
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Fig. | is another exterior view of the new plant of the Gregg Dyeing Company at Graniteville, S, C. 


In the basement here shown is located the opening and sewing room shown in Fig. 5. 
Fig. 3 is the gas singer and Fig. 4 a close-up of one of the 


water storage tank and the filtration plant. 
several temperature control units. 


of 80 yards per minute, giving the plant a capacity of 500,- 
000 yards a week with both ranges, as previously indicated. 
The ranges of machinery installed in the plant were furnish- 
ed in their entirety by H. W. Butterworth & Sons Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Greenville, South 
Carolina. The ranges are equipped with Foxwell guiders 


where necessary. 


Motor equipment for the plant was furnished by the 


Fig. 2 shows the 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; the fire extinguishing system was installed by the 
Grinnell Company ; steam and process piping by the Parks- 
Cramer Company, of Fitehburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. 
C.; electrical work by R. H. Bouligny & Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; steel sash by the Truscon Steel Company; three 
large silent chain drives, by Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and Charlotte, N. C.; cloth room machinery by Curtis 
& Marble Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. The motor equip- 
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ment on the Butterworth machinery was furnished by the 
Link-Belt Company, and the temperature control apparatus 
by Taylor Instrument Companies. The east iron columns 
used in the building construction were furnished by the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., of Birmingham, Ala.; while 
the cloth presses and floor scales in the cloth room were 
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made by the Bushnell Mfg. Co., and the American Kron 
Seale Co., respectively. 

The officers of the Gregg Dyeing Company are: Coles 
Phinizy, president; Carroll Magarahan, secretary-treasurer ; 
Jerome A. Franklin, superintendent, and Warren K. Cad- 
mus, office manager. 


A New Tension Device for Section Beams 
on Slasher Creels 


BY A. DUNHILL MARSDON. 


The commonest method of laying in a set on a slasher 
creel is to mount the section beams so that they alternately 
rotate in opposite directions, beginning with the first beam 
in the set, and to wrap the yarn over and under all beams 
on its way to the size-box. 

This is sometimes varied by taking the yarn from each 
upper beam in the creel direct to the size-box, allowing the 


work where the warps are heavy and strong. The second 
method is often used on fine warps that are easily broken, 
as the first method of creeling is very hard on the yarn. 
When the first method is used, all beams are virtually 
locked together like so many pulleys run by a belt common 
to them all. Usually the back beam of a small set, or the 
two back ones of a large set are braked with a weighted rope 





Fig. 1. The tension device is shown just above each section beam with the brake cords running from the short lever 
to the beam heads. 


yarn from each lower beam behind the upper one to run 
over the upper one, and so to the size-box. On very large 
sets where this method of splitting up the set is used, some- 
times the yarn from two or three adjacent upper and lower 
beams will be run as a unit; the yarn going from the last 
upper beam in each unit to the size-box. 

The first method is almost universally used on coarse 


passed over the groove in the beam head. Three or four, 
or even all the beams may sometimes be individually braked, 
but usually not. If the two back.ones are braked, the fric- 
tion of the yarn passing over the others will brake them 
enough to prevent overrunning when the slasher is stop- 
ped, and it.is very difficult to brake intermediate beams 
without putting too much strain on the yarn from the back 
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beams, which not only has to pull the back beams but help 
pull all the others. 

Now, obviously, if only one or two of the back beams are 
braked, there will be much more tension in the yarn drawn 
from those beams than in that from any of the others. 
Similarly, if an attempt is made to weight more beams, the 
yarn from the back ones will always have the most tension in 
it, because as just pointed out, this yarn has to help pull 
all intermediate beams, and*the more they are weighted the 
more the yarn from the back beams will be stretched in 
pulling them. 

It is, therefore, impossible with this method of creeling 
a slasher to get the sheets of yarn from the different section 
beams into the size with the same tension in each sheet. 
The yarn that enters the size under the greatest tension will 
be more brittle and less elastic than yarn sized under less 
tension. The loom beam will therefore have on it yarn that 
is very non-uniform as to tension, elasticity and stretch. 
On very heavy yarns, these inequalities may not amount to 
anything in the weaving, but on light work it is easy enough 
to take the life out of warp by stretching it while it is be- 
ing sized, and weaving trouble will result. 

This way of creeling also has other objections. One seri- 
ous objection is that crooked section beam barrels, or bent 
gudgeons in beams, causing them to run eccentrically will 
stretch the yarn badly due to this eccentricity. As the beams 
are all belted together by the yarn, each time the eccentric 
beam rotates it alternately stretches and slackens the yarn 
running over it. This is one of the worst nuisances in a 
slasher room. The only way to remedy it is to true up the 
beam, and when it is in the creel nothing can be done about 
it. When it runs out it will too often find its way back 
into the warper room instead of the repair shop. If the 
eccentricity is due to a bent gudgeon, the sweep is all on 
one end, and the beam will very likely throw a lot of slack 
selvage into the loom beam, as well as weaken the yarn by 
excessive stretch. 

Another objection to this method of laying-in is that 
laps are hard to get at. On a large set there is a great 
deal of yarn from other beams passing over the beam on 
which the lap has to be cleared up, and this yarn has to be 
kept out of the way while working on the lap. Also, as 
there is yarn running from one beam fo another it is im- 
possible to get in between these beams, and all work has to 
be done leaning over from the side of the creel. 

The most serious objection, however, in the minds of 
many, is that this irregular tension causes a large amount 
of soft waste due to throwing in some ends too tight and 
some too slack. This soft waste is always a nuisance, and 
often a really serious problem. No superintendent likes to 
run his earding and spinning to make slasher waste. 

To overcome these difficulties, an entirely new method 
of creeling has been devised by W. W. Arnold, Jr., Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Manchester Cotton Mills, Man- 
chester, Ga. Mr. Arnold has had all of his slashers equip- 
ped with his device for a number of months, and has run 
over a million pounds of warp by this method since it was 
worked out to his satisfaction. It is a very practical ar- 
rangement that has been most thoroughly tested out in 
daily use in a good-sized mill. 

Figure 1 shows the device as applied to one of the 
slashers in the Manchester Cotton Mills. The salient fea- 
tures of it are: All beams rotate in the same direction; the 
yarn is taken direct from each beam to the size-box; no 
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beam has any connection whatever with any other beam; 
each sheet of yarn has an automatic, compensating tension 
mechanism applied to it that gives at all times a perfectly 
uniform and constant tension in the yarn, no matter wheth- 
er the beam is full or empty; no overrunning can occur 
when the slasher stops, as heavy braking is applied to both 
heads of each beam at once, automatically; and in starting 
the cylinders there is no danger of injuring the warp by 
jerking it, as the moment the warp is pulled at all, the 
braking ropes are automatically released. 

As ean be seen from the illustration, the device consists 
essentially of a framework built over the slasher creel and 
on which a number of rollers are mounted, one over each 
section beam. 

The yarn passes from the beam over the roller just above 
the beam, and from there to the size-box direct, simply rest- 
ing of its own weight on all other rollers except the one 
next in front of it, on which a slight pressure is caused by 
the tension arrangement. This is so slight that it amounts 
to nothing. 

The tension mechanism, which is the principal feature of 
the invention, is shown in detail in Figure 2. The yarn, as 


A perspective drawing showing how the tension 
of the yarn operates the device. 


Fig. 2. 


will be noted, after passing over the large roller just de- 
scribed, passes under a small roller which rests upon it 
and goes up and down with the yarn after the manner of 
a slack-roll. The yarn is then carried over the next large 
roller and on to the size-box. The small floating roller is 
mounted on two lever arms, which in turn are mounted on 
the shaft that goes through the large roller. On the back 
ends of these lever arms are hooks that hold the braking 
ropes that pass over the grooved beam heads. These levers 
are not fastened to the shaft of the large roller. They are 
free to move independently of each other to allow the float- 
ing roller to conform to irregularities in the warp. 

It will be noted that each section beam has two braking 
ropes. This gives very positive and powerful braking when 
the set is stopped, yet the brakes are entirely released by 
a very slight pull on the yarn, allowing the beam to turn 
freely. 
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The operation of the device is at once clear. The small 
floating rollers will be raised by the pull of the yarn in 
starting the cylinders. This at once removes all friction 
from the beams, allowing them to start promptly and with- 
out strain on the yarn. As soon as the beam begins to 
deliver yarn faster than the slasher will take it, this floating 
roller, falling to take up the slack will brake the beam 
slightly and bring it down to the correct speed. The whole 
operation is entirely automatic and fool-proof. There are 
no tension springs, friction plates or variable dingbats to 
be adjusted, or mis-adjusted. 

It is impossible to get any more or less tension in the 
warp than that due to the weight of the floating roller, which 
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of braking this may be, the nature of the operation of the 
device supplies it instantly and automatically. 

This matter of regulating the weighting of beams as the 
yarn runs out is one of the most serious and difficult prob- 
lems of the slasher room, as the weight must be constantly 
diminished as the beam gets smaller, and great judgment 
on the part of the slasher room foreman is required to tell 
just what this weighting should be. Then, even if a eare- 
fully worked out system of weighting is used, a tender may 
forget to change the weights at the proper time, or some of 
the ropes may get wet and put an excessive amount of frie- 
tion on the head even where the weight is supposedly eor- 


rect. 





Fig. 3. The roll device to aid in picking the lease is seen attached to the uprights just in front of the size box. 


weight is fixed for a certain range of warps, and can be 
changed only by a foreman or under his direction. The float- 
ing roller simply runs of its own accord in a position that 
will keep enough friction on the beams to keep it in that 
position. 

This floating roller also acts as a cushion to absorb jerks 
in starting the slasher. The yarn cannot be injured by a 
sudden jerk, as there is enough slack held by this roller 
to take up the shock, and raising the roller at once releases 
the beam so that it can turn freely. 

The tension is fully compensating to take care of full 
or empty beams, as the floating roller will automatically 
run in a position that brakes the beam sufficiently to hold 
it in that position. It makes no difference what amount 


When stopping the slasher, even if this is done sud- 
denly, there can be no overrunning, as the friction then ap- 
plied to each beam head is much greater than any that would 
ordinarily be used on the back beams where sets are creeled 
in the usual way. 

Crooked beams, or those with bent gudgeons, will run as 
well as perfect beams with this mechanism. The eccentricity 
of the beam is compensated for by the floating roller, which 
rises and falls with the rotation of the beam. It makes no 
difference if the beam has both gudgeons bent in opposite 
directions. The floating roller will still follow the contour 
of the warp and brake the beam correctly. This roller will 
also compensate in a measure for high-sided beams which 
will sometimes come from the warpers. 
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A lap oceurring can be located and cleared much easier 
with this arrangement. The various sheets of yarn being 
displayed separately in full view of the tender, the lap can 
be located at a glance. Then, as there is no yarn from 
other beams in the way, the lap can be cleared very readily. 
If the section beams have run down slightly, it is possible 
to get a leg between them, which is a big help in working 
on a lap in the center of a beam. 

Figure 3 shows the arrangement of the front rollers for 
introducing the yarn into the size-box. For mills that pick 
the leese on the back of the slasher, the arrangement used 
by Mr. Arnold will be found very convenient. Two parallel 
rolls, which may be seen in the illustration, are suitably 


mounted in relation to the warp so that they can be thrown. 


over to expose the yarn in the most accessible and con- 
venient position for counting the leese, and at such an 
angle that the yarn may easily be slid over the polished 
brass roller as it is counted. 

A leese may be counted in very rapidly this way, as the 
yarn passes overhead, and two men can get in between the 
first section beam and the leese picking attachment, and 
as the yarn is exposed at the most convenient angle to the 
line of vision the men ean work fast. 

Laying in a new set is quite as simple with ‘his arrange- 
ment as with the old. Each roller and tension mechanism 
is built as a unit, and may be removed by simply lifting out 
of the stands on the supporting rail, these being open at 
the top. The rollers may be all hung by their shafts to- 
gether at the front of the frame, where they will be out of 
the way, or may be taken off the frame and hung on a rack 
similar to the lap trucks used in the picker room. 

When the rollers are removed, the chain block, or hoist 
can be run in between the sides of the frame, which is now 
quite open. All beams are laid in in the same direction; 
not reversed alternately as in the usual way. As soon as the 
beams are in place, the rollers are replaced in their stands 
and the yarn from each beam run up over its roller and 
under the floating roll, then over the next roller and on 
direct to the size-box. 

It is not necessary to line beams up as carefully with 
this method as with the common arrangement. Ordinarily 
beams have to be lined up perfectly with each other to pre- 
ven. chafing of the yarn from one beam rubbing against the 
head of another, and also to keep yarn from packing up at 
the selvage. With this method, the beams will run as 
well if out of line an inch or more. This much is not rec- 
ommended however, as it will result in too much crossed 
yarn going through the size and being hard to split out in 
front. 

It is quite possible, however, with this method, to elim- 
inate the adjusting screws on the creel. These may be 
lined up correctly once, and then fixed in position with a 
locknut. Any beams that are very much off length can be 
put in a lathe and the nuts on each end dressed down to 
make the beam fit in the creel properly. 

The elimination of this adjustable feature will stop a lot 
of bad work in many eases. It is very easy in lining up a 
set to screw up too tight on the adjustment and jam the 
beam to where it is working against more friction than as if 
it had a rope on it. In fact tenders will sometimes jam 
beams purposely to take up slack caused by a high-sided 
beam. 

Mr. Arnold has obtained some very. interesting and ex- 
cellent results from this method of running his section beams. 
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The weaving is running better than ever before, with less 
stoppage from broken warp, and the soft waste is less than 
half what it formerly was. Sizing the yarn under a very 
slight tension preserves all of its elasticity, and as the ten- 
sion is uniform for all sheets of yarn in the set, it is much 
easier to set the loom tension. Better prepared warps 
naturally lead to better weaving. 

This device will run off the yarn on each section beam 
just as it was put en by the warper. It therefore gives a 
reliable check on the warping. Ordinarily, the excessive 
stretch in the yarn coming from the weighted back beams 
causes them to run out last, unless they were warped short, 
so that unless some system was used for running beams 
from the same warper in the same relative position on the 
slasher all the time, it was difficult to say whether the soft 
waste was due to poor warping or poor slashing. How- 
ever, where warps will run off exactly as they are put on, 
the trouble with long or short warps can be traced right 
back to the warper at fault and it can be fixed. The warper 
tenders are more likely to be careful, too, when they know 
that the blame for a long or short beam cannot be shifted. 

It is worth noting that on large sets, this method of 
ereeling saves a considerable amount of yarn from the na- 
ture of its con$truction. It is approximately twenty inches 
from center to center of section beams measured horizontal- 
ly. Due to the staggering of the beams however, it is about 
thirty-two inches from the center of the top of the barrel 
of the top beam to the cenfer of the bottom of the barrel of 
the bottom beam. This requires an extra foot of yarn from 
each beam to make the under-and-over wraps. In a ten- 
beam set this would mean forty-five feet, or fifteen yards 
of warp used up merely in making the necessary wraps 
around the section beams. 

On 4,900 ends of 14’s yarn, which is one of the common- 
est sets they run at the Manchester Cotton Mills, this will 
mean an initial saving of three-quarters of a pound of 
waste, approximately, on each set simply through the elim- 
ination of the wasteful wrapping of the yarn around the 
beams. This is about 225 pounds of waste a year per 
slasher, which in itself is a very neat little economy. 


Faprics AnD How to Know TuHem, by Grace Goldena 
Denny, A. M., Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 


University of Washington, Seattle. 146 pages; 49 illus 
trations and bibliography. J. P. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., publishers. Price, $1.50 per copy. 

This is a very useful handbook of definitions of textile 
fabrics and terms relating to fabries, and of practical tex- 
tile tests, which provides usable information about staple 
fabrics on the retail market. Part One gives understand 
able definitions of many fabrics and terms pertaining to 
them; Part Two includes tests which represent the cumula- 
tive knowledge of a large number of experts; and Part 
Three is a classification of fabrics by cloth structure and by 
trade name. 

The definitions given are limited to fabrics which are 
sold by the yard, and cover only materials on the American 
market. Fabrics recognized as staple or standard have been 
chosen and as far as possible novelties have been 
eliminated. “Brand” names have not been included except 
to denote fabrics which could not be described without using 
such names, The illustrations show representative examples 
of fabrics. This should be a useful handbook for anyone 
interested in buying, selling or manufacturing textiles. 
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Sixth Southern Textile Exhibition 


It would seem a platitude to forecast each Southern 
Textile Exposition as “the best ever’ if the event did not 
always justify such a prediction. It has been the record 
of each of the five shows already held to supercede all of 
its predecessors. 

There is every reason this year to warrant an increased 
and greater expectation, and very definite indications are 
that the exposition will prove an entire success. It ap- 
pears that not only will it be successful within itself but 
that also it will mark a progressive milestone for textile 
expositions. 

The show—which will be the Sixth Southern Textile 
Exposition—will open on Monday, October the 20th, and 
will continue throughout the week, closing on Saturday 
night, the 25th. It will be located in Textile Hall, the im- 
posing home of the event, in Greenville, South Carolina. 

So great was the demand for space at this year’s ex- 
hibition that it became necessary, months beforehand, to 
provide an annex to house the overflow of exhibits even 
after the commodious Hall itself had been filled to the 
limit. This annex, erected for the occasion but nonetheless 
durable and attractive, is located at one side of the Hall, 
and is connected with it by a sufficient number of passage- 
ways to permit egress and ingress without confusion. It is 
anticipated that the annex, which will contain the lighter 
types of displays of accessories and supplies, ete., will be 
a popular section during the week. 

In the Hall itself will be found, as usual, the regular 
exhibitors of past years, and in addition a number of the 


larger machinery manufacturers who have never maintain- 
ed operating exhibits at Greenville, have secured adequate 
spaces where they will display many new ideas and im- 
provements. 

There will be also the usual extensive exhibits of the 
main machinery people, with machines in operation, and 
one feature in connection with these exhibits will be that 
for the most part these major machinery concerns have 
made no exhibit since the Greenville show in 1922, which 
will allow them to present publicly for the first time a num- 
ber of improvements and refinements that have been de- 
veloped during the last two years. 

A glance over the list of prospective exhibitors, hereto 
appended, will indicate a larger number of individual dis- 
plays than ever before. “Standing Room Only” signs 
were long since hung out by the Greenville hotels, and the 
very efficient housing committee of Greenville has received 
applications for lodging in private homes. This commend- 
able practice of placing delegates and exhibitors in the 
homes of Greenville was started at the 1920 show, and has 
been received with popular enthusiasm by many. It is 
not to be doubted that at the time of the Show itself, even 
with the crowded condition of Greenville’s biennial over- 
flow population, these workers will be able to provide lodg- 
ing for those who come without any reservations. 

Inquiry directed both to exhibitors and mills indicates 
a splendid attendance. Many mills, as in the past, will 
pursue the practice of sending their complete operating 
forces of superintendents, and overseers, either in bodies 
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or individually during the week. 

According to custom, the semi-annual meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association will be held on Wednesday 
afternoon of Show Week. The program, being arranged 
by Oscar D. Grimes, vice-president of the Association, 
promises. to present some features of pertinent interest. 

To say that the entertainment will be typical of Green- 
ville’s hospitality is sufficient to indicate that everyone 
will enjoy the occasion. Golf links, country elubs, and 
other facilities will be placed at the disposal of exhibitors 
and visitors. 

Show Week in Greenville has established itself as an 
institution in the southern textile industry, an event an- 
ticipated, and one affording a full week of pleasure and 
profit. 

Tentative plans have been made by P. F. O’Neill, super- 
intendent of the processing department of the Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Company at Chattanooga, Tennessee, and 
others, to organize a southern section of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Colorists. A group of 
these men located in the South, some of them already mem- 
bers of the association, haye applied to the Central Council 
asking for a charter for this section; as the Council does 
not meet until September 26th in Boston, at the moment 
of writing these lines all plans are of course merely tenta- 
tive. However, if the charter is granted, it is the inten- 
tion of the promoters of this idea to have an organiza- 
tion dinner at the Imperial Hotel at Greenville, 8. C., on 
Thursday of Show Week, which will be October 23rd and 
at the meeting which will follow, the official organization 
will be effected. 

The following concerns have taken space for the Show: 
American Scrubbing Equipment Co., Hannibal, Mo. 
Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ashworth Bros., Inc., Fall River, Mass. 

Atkinson, Haserick & Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Wool & Cotton Reporter, Boston, Mass. 
Atkins, E. C. & Oo., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Armour Soap Works, Chicago, III. 

Aldrich Machine Works, Greenwood, S. C. 
Blocker-Gregory Co., Providence, R. I. 

Bahnson Co., The, Winston-Salem, N. O. 

Bahan Textile Machinery Co., Greenville, 8. C 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Barber Colman Company, Rockford, IIl. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co., Winston's Salem, N. OC. 
Barber-Asphalt Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 

Borne, Scrymser Company, New York City. 
Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Bond Company, Charles, Philadelphia, Pa. 
COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Carter, A. B., Gastonia, N. QO. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom W — 
Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, Til. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Clark Electric Oo., Jas., Jr., 
Curtis & Marble Machine Oo., 
Crane Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Carolina Power & Light Oo., Raleigh, N. ©. 
Colson Company of Baltimore, Elyria, Ohio. 
Cook, Taylor Co., Fall River, Mass. 

Detroit Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 

Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind, 

Davis & Furber Machine Co., North Andover, Mass. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, N. Y. 
Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co.. ‘Columbus, Ohio: 
Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Everwear Mfg. Co., Springfield ,Ohio. 

Fafnir Bearing Co.. New Britain, Conn. 

Fisher Governor Co., Marshalltown, Ia. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Foster Machine Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Ford Oo., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. 

Fournier & LeMoine, Linwood, Mass. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago, Ill, 

Foxboro OCo., Foxboro, Mass. 

Fihre & Fabric, Cambridge, Mass. 


Footz Mfg. Oo., Fredericksburg. Va. 
Grinnell Co., The., Providence, R. I. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Ga. Webbing & Tape Co., Columbus, Ga. 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8. ©, 

Gill Leather Co., Salem, Mass. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Haralson Sales Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Harris Oil Co., A. W., Providence, R. I, 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass. 
Howard Brothers Mfg. Co.. Worcester, 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 8. OC. 
Hetherington & Sons, Inc., John, Boston, Mass. 
Howes Publishing Co., New York City. 
Haskins Co., R. G., Chicago, Ill. 

Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 

Jenkins Brothers. New York City. 

Jointless Fire Brick Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Keever Starch Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Lawrence Leather Co.. A. C., Boston, Mass. 
Lane & Bros., W. T., Poughkeepsie, : fi 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co., Johnson City, 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Livermore Co., H. F., Boston, Mass. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Lazenby Co., F. A., Baltimore, Md. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Maloney Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 
Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, -Md. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New York City. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Orange, N. J. 
Manufacturing Equipt. & Eng. Co., Framingham, Mass 
Mason Regulator Co., Boston, Mass. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York City. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., New York City. 
National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I. 

National Lamp Works, Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Vulcanized Fiber Co., Wilmington, Del 
Norma Co. of America, The, Long Island, N. Y. 

Orr, Henry H.., Greenville, Ss. C. 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., New York City. 


Mass. 


nN, Y. 


Oakley Chemical Co., New York City. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Park Mfg. Co.. Charlotte, 
Seo ge Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Philadelphia Belting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Powers gulator Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Poland Soap Works, Anniston, Ala. 
Proctor & Gamble Dis. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Louisville. Ky , 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., Pawtucket, R. f. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 

Root Co., The, Bristol, Conn. 

Rogers Fibre Co., Boston, Mass. 

Ramsay Chain Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y. 

Republic Flow Meters Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Seydel Chemical Co., New York City. 

Sellers & Co., Wm.,. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sirrine & Co., J. E., Greenville, 8. OC. 
Superheater Co.. The, New York City. 

Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte. N. C. 
Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Stafford Co.. The Readville, Mass. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass. 
Slaghter-McCabe Co., Greenville, 8S. O. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Scott Company, H. L., Providence, R. I. 
Sweeny, R. P., Greenville, S. ©. 

S K F Inlustries, Inc., New York City. 
Sarco, Inc., New York City. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Standard Oil Co.. Charleston, S. ©. 
Southern Engineer, Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co., 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 8. O. 
Standard Fibre Co., Somerville, Mass. 

Schieren, Charles a New York City. 

Stowe & Woodward, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Textiles, New York City. 

Textile World, New York City. 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. OC. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Textile American. Boston, Mass. 

Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Taylor Oo., Halsey W., Warren, Ohio. 

Thermo Electric Instrument Co., Newark, N. J. 
U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Providence, R. I. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. 1. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Providence, R. I. 

U. 8. Rubber Co., New York City 

Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Viscose Co., New York Oity. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring OCo., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsvile, Mass. 

Wilson Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Williams Co., The J. H., Millbury, Mass. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., "New York City. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East " Dittsburgh, Pa. 
Woonsocket Napping Machinery Co., Woonsocket, [. 
Walraven Co., The, Atlanta, Ga. 

Washburn, New Bedford, Mass. 


Following are descriptions of some exhibits to be made 
at the Greenville exposition, which were voluntarily sent 
in by the respective concerns: 


Atlanta, Ga. 


(Continued on page 1281.) 
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Scientific Trends with a Textile Slant 


A Problem in Work- 
Lighting. 

The increased tendency 
toward so-called “daylight 
construction,” which makes a 
factory virtually a sheltered 
piece of out-of-doors, in- 
volves several considerations 
which designers and plant ex- 
ecutives would do well to con- 
sider at the outset. 

The basic idea of such 
construction is an admirable 
instance of scientific reduc- 
tion of operating costs 
through extension of the 
working period needing no 
artificial illumination. Bril- 
liant midday, however, re- 
quires modification of the di- 
rect glare to which the edges 


Entry of the factor of ‘‘the rights of the public” has 
injected a new element into disputes between capital 
and labor, the outcome of which is not only not settled 
but of which no man can determine the extent. 


Based upon the same principle, entrepreneurs of in- 
dustry owe a responsibility to the public which finds 
expression in the situation they command to fix supply, 
prices and variety, 


Not so long ago one of the chief organizers of a 
major textile group told the writer how busy he had been 
in Washington “working on the tariff’ and that as a 
result “they had a tariff that was just what they wanted.” 
It is hard to believe they wanted what was good for 
them if the present depression in that particular indus 
try is any barometer of it. 


Not only has the public rights in this matter but the 
folly of an unwisely selfish program like the one made 
is inevitably terminated in profitless periods like this one. 
The public is, of course, sadder but wiser—but that is 
not all. Ought not tariffs to be formulated by a repre- 
sentative (truly) of the public as well as the various 
industrial factors? If the public is a factor to be con- 
sidered in restraint of labor it, likewise, has interest in 
the major policies of industry, or else we have a rule 
that does not work on both edges. 


Very few executives could 
fail to profit from study of at 
least one department of their 
“kingdom”  apprentice-fash- 
ion, and no surer cure exists 
for the unreasonable side of 
ambition than to really as- 
sume the executive problem, 
in all its phases, for a brief 
period. 

Once there was a plant 
that drew in a surplus of in- 
telligent, youthful talent un- 
der the bid of “training them 
for management.” As a few, 
only, of the number had val- 
uable prior experience or were 
willing to serve the necessary 
probationary period that 
made them capable of han- 
dling any problem the list 


of the rooms in such a build- 

ing are subject and adequate provision has been made for 
this feature in scientifically designed outside awnings and 
adjustable interior light-diffusing screen-shades. 

There still remains a problem to be dealt with,—that of 
establishing a balance between: 

1. Light at edges of rooms and center, so that all, and 
especially particular work shall be lighted uniformly, and 

2. the room, under the extreme change in daylight be- 
tween a rainy day and a brilliant sunny one, or between 
high noon and early dusk. 

The effect of introducing unmodified artificial light is 
a bad solution of this problem as it mixes badly in color 
with natural daylight. It possesses also the common evils 
of requiring an extraordinary degree of accommodation of 
the eyes to work ( with resultant eyestrain and irritability) 
and marked falling off in productive efficiency. 

The right solution of the problem lies in installation of 
properly disposed artificial daylight units of adequate ca- 
pacity, so placed with regard to the layout of the workroom 
and the best effective working light intensity for each par- 
ticular job, that these wide ranges of light-strength pro- 
vided by nature can be compensated at will, gradually or 
suddenly, so as to merge the changes or failures of the nat- 
ural light into an adequate artifizial substitute each time 
the emergency or seasonal condition occurs. 

A Scientific Executive Problem. 


Why does the army send its officers to alternate periods 
with troops after staff and city detail? The rule was made 
long before the epoch of the “desk officer” so it can not be 
laid to chagrin at that spectacle. 

Seriously, however, a psychological eure for certain evils 
existent in industrial relations lies in the employment of a 
similar method. 

Those industrial plants which sought readjustment of 
the post-war “surplus foremen” problem gained the two- 
fold benefit among their personnel of appreciation of a 
position a little above that of the average rank and file of 
labor as well as the advantage of a trade-basis foundation 


qualification for promotion. 


was soon greatly reduced. The 
remaining few became so much more capable than some 
of the former managers that they were soon drafted 
into special jobs or left the organization altogether for 
successful careers in other industries. Then, although a 
very large sum had been spent in the training of these men, 
the ownership went outside for a general manager rather 
than choose him from among them. This, briefly, is the 
history of a million dollars spent on accumulating experi- 
ence in “teaching men the science of management.” 
Too long a tenure in one function is healthy neither for 
the occupant nor for the position to be served. 
House Organs. 


Comparison of the trade papers that come to our desk, 
with the prodigal expenditure of paper and printing noted 
on the average newstand, makes us glad to retire, frequent: 
ly, within the seclusion of the former. In fact, many of 
the free-subseription “house organs” used to boost the prod- 
ucts of large industry contain material which, in interest, 
illustration and makeup surpasses some textbooks. 

This is being written in appreciation of the value and 
interest, the real educational and informative worth of 
these papers to us, and it is believed, to many another 
engineer. 

You can find very little material as valuable in up-to- 
date current progress in any other source, and any mill- 
executive or engineer who does not get in touch with them 
is neglecting the extension feature of his education. 

On subjects as diverse as lubrication, paint and ventila, 
tion they are competent, authoritative and inspiring. 

* * * * * 
Dying in Harness, or Creating a Reserve. 

Have you ever seen a community where everyone lived 
in more or less the same status (and that a wretched one) 
all because no one of them had ever made the initial effort 
to build the means to obviate this wretchedness by saving 
himself the daily tasks upon which existence depends in 
such surroundings ? 

None of us care to be “gin hands” yet a burdensome 
share of such tasks fall to all who have not cireumnavigated 
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the condition upon which the necessity for them depends, 
viz.: creation, by extra effort, of conditions which over- 
come them. 

Most of the great, lasting creations of the world have 
been made in reserve periods—of time, of effort, or of 
money or status. It is true that many of these have been 
dearly bought but none the less true that this interval or 
armistice with the pressure of daily routine was necessary 
before constructive thought could be evoked to generate 
the finished work. 

The point is,—shall we string along just meeting the 
daily demand upon us or shall we be constantly one step 
ahead of it—a step accumulating toward our reserve supply 
upon which we shall draw to do that great thing by which 
we are going to be remembered. 

Let’s get away from this mediocrity, of which the world 
is all too full, and do “greater works” lest not only do the 
future slip away and leave bitterness and disappointment 
but that even present advantages vanish. 

Suitable Dyes. 


In making the decision to use, from the outset, only the 
highest and most applicable types of dyes, the southern tex- 
tile industry has solved, at one initial stroke, a difficulty 
that has cost millions in other industries. Cooperative ef- 
fort and expenditure made at this time to analyze and estab. 
lish the proper suitable standards will not even entail in- 
surance percentage of the cost of letting the problem drift 
along and take care of itself. 

This is one outstanding reason, of many, for the cotton 
industry’s participation in a general program for the im- 
provement of textile materials. It is also a stroke of com- 
mercial genius when so handled. 

Fastness Again. 


In line with our earlier comments on the subject of 
opposing German dye aggression through closing up the 
gaps of standardization in the American products, the 
plan to start this by means of adopting fastness trade syno- 
nyms effects a defense at once striking, significant and per- 
manent in result. 

Backed by an adequate program of comparative rating 
against well-advertised, fixed, standard quantities, this is 
bound to be in fact, the forerunner of independence of the 
foreign product. It has long been known to the technician 
that American dyes meet the majority of current demands. 
Tie up this evidence with a rational program of education 
of the public and base this tie-up upon description of stand- 
ards which the average man or woman can understand 
(quite a task) and we have, at one stroke, a permanent 
basis of style and fabric stabilization and have added one 
more unit to our national defense. 

A Factor of Safety. 


Not to be an alarmist, yet at the same time to take ac- 
count of an existing fact, it would be well if the executive 
responsible for the welfare and contentment of his force 
would interest himself, particularly during the coming sea- 
son, in providing facilities for gardens for as many of the 
employees’ families as may be possible, and then to foster 
enthusiasm in the cultivation of these gardens. If this is 
not possible on mill property it can be accomplished, fre- 
quently, through some arrangement in nearby territory. 

To an industry that is largely southern situated this may 
appear absurd, yet the fact that the South is, in general, 
a place “where something grows out of the ground every 
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day in the year” is an advantage that should be maintained 
as one of the special advantages of the section. This is one 
of the best ways in which to do it. 

Let’s not look upon this as parallel to a war measure. 
Yet reflect that a period of unparalleled prosperity has 
made people wasteful of all their resources and that the 
natural wealth of the country, due to mismanagement and. 
ignorance, has been consumed at an alarming rate in recent 
years. The only corrective measure is to re-create some 
of it. 

You can not possibly replace, over night, the food that 
the unscrupulous shipper dumped into the river in order 
to hold out a small portion for an exhorbitant price. (The 
writer has seen this thing done.) You have to raise food— 
and it’s a long job when you are hungry. 

Crops failed in many farming sections this year—the 
total supply of available food will have to be stretched. 
There is no particular cause for uneasiness, but the tide 
should be turned in the right direction as much and as soon 
as possible. 

Let’s keep the South a place where nobody goes hungry 
—because “Pappy killed a pig, yesterday.” 


Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana, manufac- 
turer of “The Reeves” variable speed transmission, has de- 
signed and perfected a new steel link V-belt which repre- 
sents a most important and practical improvement for a 
variable speed transmission device. 

The construction of the new. belt embodies a hardened 
steel link chain which is flexibly bound together by double 
frictionless rocking pins. It is a modification of a well 
known reliable steel chain belt, strengthened by cross steel 
pins to withstand the side pressure brought upon the belt 
when used between the cone dises on Reeves transmission. 


Leather tips, which are cemented and riveted to steel tabs, 
are securely fastened to the belt sides at an angle con- 
forming to the V-shaped groove of the transmission dises. 

It is claimed that the new steel V-belt is practically 
unbreakable, and that due to its extreme flexibility, it will 
run smooth, even and true at all positions of the dises. It 
is also very quiet in its operation. 

The steel belt is easily and quickly installed on a trans- 
mission—no tools being necessary. It is self-cleansing and 
requires only a few drops of good grade machine oil to in- 
sure proper lubrication. This belt may be specified on new 
transmissions, and can be applied to Reeves transmissions 
now in service. 


“Another good thing about telling the truth is, you don’t 
have to remember what you say.” 
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A Device for Evening Card Sliver 


There is described elsewhere in this issue an invention 
of W. W. Arnold, general superintendent of the Manchester 
Cotton Mills, Manchester, Ga., for improving the running of 
slasher sets. Mr. Arnold has also made an interesting and 
valuable contribution to the science of carding through the 
invention and development of a device for evening card 
sliver after stripping. 

This matter of thin places in card sliver, and conse- 
quently in roving and yarn, has received so much attention 
in technical discussions by mill men that a description of 
this evener should be of interest. Usually, after a card is 
stripped, the custom is to allow from forty to seventy yards 


day there will be one and one-half pounds of waste from 
each card, and nine minutes of time lost in bringing the 
sliver up to weight. 

Furthermore, this method depends on the judgment and 
reliability of the operative. As every superintendent is 
constantly bearing down on the matter of waste, it is quite 
likely that strippers will lean toward a small amount of 
sliver waste rather than toward even sliver. No doubt many 
superintendents, in an effort to keep this item of waste 
down will allow piecing up before enough sliver has been 
allowed to run off. 

In either case there will be thin places in the sliver, and 





Fig. 1. A side view of a card at the Manchester Cotton Mills with the cover removed from the evener device. 


of sliver to run out on the floor in order to get the cylin- 
der properly filled before piecing up. The amount of waste 
necessary to get a properly filled cylinder varies with the 
weight of sliver, weight of lap per yard and the produc- 
tion of the ecard, but about fifty yards is generally consider- 
ed enough. 

Now at a doffer speed of seven r.p.m. it takes three 
minutes to run off fifty yards of sliver, so that not 
only is waste made but production is lost as well. If, 
for example, the sliver weighs 70 grains, fifty yards will 
weigh half a pound, and if cards are stripped three times a 


in an ordinary carding mill where the doublings are no more 
than are absolutely necessary to get uniform yarn, these 
thin places usually cause trouble. In many cases, if they 
ean be eliminated, the mill could run as well with less 
doublings, as an extra process may have been put in at 
some time to compensate for the light sliver. 

Since obtaining even sliver is merely a matter of having 
the proper amount of cotton on the cylinder, Mr. Arnold 
has attacked the problem by arranging a mechanism that 
automatically puts enough cotton through to correctly load 
the cylinder before the doffer is started. In this way there 
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is no waste to speak of; much time is saved, and the sliver 
is of correct weight as soon as the doffer starts. 

Figure 1 shows a side view of the card with the cover 
off of the evening device. Figure 2 is a detailed drawing 
of the device showing more clearly the essential parts of it. 

In Figure 1, the evener is shown in the position in which 
it is set for stripping the card. It will be noted that the 
bevel gear that drives the feed roll is disengaged from the 
gear on the doffer, thus stopping the feed roll for strip- 





A detail of the evener device shoving how it 
operates. 


Fig. 2. 


ping the cylinder. The card is stripped in the usual man- 
ner, the evening device being ready to operate as soon as 
the stripping is complete. 

The operation of the evener can easily be seen by re- 
ferring to the illustration, and with the aid of a brief de- 
scription. 

A shaft S passes through the card underneath the doffer. 
On the opposite end of this shaft is mounted a small spur 
gear in such position that when the production gear is drop- 
ped out of mesh with the doffer gear it will engage with 
this small gear and turn the shaft S, which in turn operates 
the evener mechanism. The bevel gears A, B, C and D con- 
nect the shaft S to the side shaft M which drives the feed 
roll, When the lever O is pushed over to the “stripping 
position” as shown, it not only disengages the bevel gear 
K from the doffer gear L, but engages the bevel gears D 
and C and slides the small gear E into the change gear F’, 
driving the gear G and sleeve H. 

While the card is being stripped, the evener mechanism 
is inactive, but as soon as the stripping is finished, the 
stripper stops the doffer which allows the production gear 
to drive the feed roll through the evener. When the train 
of gears has turned the knock-off shaft H one complete 
revolution, a pawl attached to this shaft releases lever O 
by pressing against spring P allowing counter-weight R to 
move lever 0 back into its normal running position. Gear 
D is disconnected from C, and E from F. Gear K is mesh- 
ed with doffer gear L, so that as soon as the doffer is 
started the feed roll will operate in the usual way. 

The change gear F has the proper number of teeth to 
fill the cylinder with cotton. The feed roll may be driven 
at any desired speed while the cylinder is being loaded, al- 
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though best results will be obtained by loading the cylinder 
at the regular speed of the feed roll, or slightly less. 
It is not advisable to jam the lap in too fast, as this may 
injure the clothing. When the lever O is thrown into the 
“running position” from the “stripping position” the doffer 
may be started at any time, putting the card on production. 
As it takes from thirty to forty seconds to load the cylinder 
the card is ready to go by the time the stripper has started 
stripping the next machine. 


The sliver may be immediately pieced up and will be 
found to be full weight at once, provided the change gear 
is right. 

This method of operation actually eliminates all waste, 
except that made while piecing up, and saves about 
two and one-half minutes of time, due to the fact that 
while the cylinder is loading, no cotton is being taken off, 
and it will therefore load much more quickly than if the 
doffer were running. This saving of time amounts to 
about one and one-quarter per cent of the total card room 
production. 

The whole process is seen to be entirely automatic. Noth- 
ing is left to the judgment of the operative. The feed 
roll stops as soon as the desired amount of cotton is fed 
into the eard, and the stripper has nothing to do but start 
up in the usual way. The only difference in the two 
methods is that instead of starting the doffer after strip- 
ping and leaving the card for a time to make waste, the 
doffer is not started when the stripper leaves the card, no 
waste is made, and the card will deliver full weight sliver 
as soon as it is started. 

The device is as nearly fool and tinker-proof as can be 
made. When the pawl throws the lever back in its normal 
position, the spring P engages a slot in the collar T which 
prevents the gears G and F' being moved, so that gear G 
will always make a full revolution before the pawl knocks 
off. The heavy weight R, operating about the stud J in- 
sures a prompt and positive return of the lever when it is 
released, so that the feed roll is instantly stopped and 
there is no possibility of putting in too much cotton. The 
lever is positively connected with the sleeve on the side 
shaft by the loose collar J which rides between the two gears 
D and K, both of which are fixed to the sleeve. 

This evener may be used with any method of -stripping. 
The operation described is in connection with the vacuum 
stripping system, in which the doffer is not stopped in 
stripping. Where a stripping roller is used, the lever O is 
set in a neutral position so that neither gear D nor gear K is- 
in mesh. When the doffer is stopped and the shaft § turns, 
the evener will not operate. When the card is stripped, the 
stripper stops the doffer and pushes the lever into the — 
“stripping position” as explained for the vacuum system. 

Mr. Arnold has had this device in use for about two 
years, and has made a number of very interesting tests and 
experiments. He finds that his average breaking strength 
has increased five per cent since all cards have been thus 
equipped, and that much greater uniformity is obtained in 
finished yarn through elimination of thin. places in the 
sliver. Weekly tests in a testing laboratory, under constant 
humidity and temperature conditions, indicate an average 
variation of about three per cent in breaking strength, week 
in and week out. This on a principal production of 14’s 
single yarn. 

The importance of keeping out light sliver is frequently 
underrated, as Mr. Arnold’s tests seem to prove. Too many 
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superintendents seem to feel that the doublings are a cure-all 
for thin places, and in combed yarn mills this may be largely 
true, as an enormous number of doublings are thrown in by 
the different processes required in combing, but in the 
average medium or coarse mill, where a small number of 
doublings are put in, too much eare can not be taken to 
keep out irregularities of any sort. Even on as heavy work 
as 14’s single yarn, a yard of 70-grain sliver makes 117.6 
yards of yarn. Since cards are all stripped in as rapid suc- 
cession as possible, there will be a number of cans con- 
taining light sliver going to the drawing at once. The re- 
sult is bound to be a certain amount of light roving and 
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weak yarn 

Mr. Arnold claims that tests show as even yarn from one 
less process of drawing when using this evener on the 
cards. This opens up some important possibilities. If a 
coarse mill can cut out a process of drawing, there is a dis- 
tinet saving in cost, and if a fine mill can get evener work 
with the same number of processes, there is a gain in qual- 
ity. Of course, the heavy mill might wish to make the 
gain in evenness, or the light mill the saving of cost, but 
either way, the proposition has some very interesting points 
about it. 

A patent has been granted to Mr. Arnold on this evener. 


A Method of Determining the Quality of 
Carded Cotton Yarns 


BY WILLIAM G. BLAIR, SPECIALIST IN COTTON 


TESTING AND HOWARD B. RICHARDSON, 


ASSISTANT IN COTTON TESTING. 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


A method for determining the quality of cotton yarns 
has come to be recognized by many cotton mill men as a 
growing necessity. In the case of warp yarn, opinion is 
fairly general that strength is the prime requisite, while 
in filling yarns evenness is the quality most to be desired. 
As a matter of fact, evenness is highly desirable in warp 
yarns as well as in filling yarns. 


Take the case of two yarns where the strength is prae- 
tically equal. At first hand, one would state that the yarns 
are equal. But when the evenness of the size and of the 
breaking strength is taken into consideration with the 
strength, a material difference is often found in the quality 
of the two yarns. It was the lack of an adequate measure 
of this difference in quality that led to the method that 
has been devised. 

Considerable difficulty was encountered in determining 
the factor of evenness. However, an accurate measure of 
evenness is available through the determination of the per- 
centage of average deviation and of extreme variation of 
both the size and the breaking strength. These determina- 
tions are made as follows: 

The average break and size are first obtained in the 
usual manner. 

The deviation is next obtained. This is found by sub- 
tracting the average from all figures that are higher than 
the average, and subtracting all figures that are lower than 
the average from the average. These results when added to- 
gether give the total deviation. The total deviation divided 
by the number of tests made gives the average deviation. 
The average deviation multiplied by 100 and divided by the 
average break (or size) gives the percentage of average de- 
viation. 

The percentage of extreme variation is found by sub- 
tracting the lowest break (or size) from the highest break 
(or size) of the test, multiplying this difference by 100 and 
dividing this result by the average break (or size). 

The break per number is found by multiplying the actual 
average break by the actual average size and dividing by 
the number. 

The method used in determining the quality of yarns is 
based upon the use of constant numbers obtained from the 


averages of a large number of tests of mill yarns which were 
broken and sized under an automatically controlled temper- 
ature of 70 degrees F. and a relative humidity of 65 per 
cent. 


The constants for evenness were found to be as follows: 


Warp Filling 


Percentage of deviation of size__._________ 3 3 
Percentage of extreme variation of size__.. 14 14 
Percentage of deviation of breaking strength 5 6.5 
Percentage of extreme variation 

of Dreaking strength ~..........<...... 24 81 


The constant for strength of warp yarn was found to 
approximate the old Draper standard. The constant for 
strength of filling yarn approximates Draper’s “New 
BREAKING WeiGHT or Sorr Twist Yarn.” 


Dividing each of these constants by the corresponding 
factor of any yarn will give a measure of the superiority or 
inferiority of that factor. Experience shows that “E,” the 
index of evenness, can be obtained only from an average 
of the individual ratios. 

The foregoing ‘points are illustrated in the following 
equations: 

Warp. 











—_ —- =A 
% Deviation of Size 
14 
= B 
% Extreme Variation of Size 
5 


I 
ro 


% Deviation of Breaking Strength 
24 


% Extreme Variation of Breaking Strength 
A+B+C+0D 


+ 
Breaking. Strength [strength. 
== §, the index of 


== E, the index of evenness. 


Old Draper Standard for Warp Yarn 


















FILLING. 


——=—A 
% Deviation of Size 





= B 
% Extreme Variation of Size 


6.5 


C 





% Deviation of Breaking Strength 

31 
- - - —— —D 
% Extreme Variation of Breaking Strength 
A+B+C40D 





-- —— - E, the index of evenness. 


4 
3reaking Strength 





Draper’s “New Breaking Weight of Soft Twist Yarn 
the index of strength. 

The following equations cover all requirements when 
judging the quality of warp or filling yarn. The proper 
equation to use will be determined by the purpose for which 


the yarn is spun. 





4S +E 
(1) Q= ————— 
5 
S+E 
(2) Q=- ae 
Z 
S+4E 
(3) Q————— 


5 
The question naturally arises why a relative weight of 
in equation 
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four is given to “S” in equation (1) and to “E 
(3). Four is an entirely arbitrary number. Increasing the 
relative weight to greater than four does not usually affect 
the quality of the yarn. Decreasing the relative: weight to 
less than four makes the quality conform too closely to 
equation (2). 

Ordinarily equation (1) would be used for warp yarns 
where strength is the important factor. Equation (3) would 
be used for filling or soft twist yarns because evenness is 
more essential than strength. Equation (2) is applicable to 
either warp or filling yarn when strength and evenness are 
of equal importance. 

When the result “Q” equels 1.000, the yarn is of aver- 
age or standard quality. If a yarn has a quality “Q” 
greater than 1.000, it is superior in some respect to the 
average yarn. If a yarn has a quality “Q” less than 1.000, 
it is inferior in some respect to the average yarn. By sub- 
tracting 1.000 from the result “Q” or the result “Q” from 
1.000 and multiplying by 100, the result will be the percent- 
age that that yarn is either superior or inferior to the 
average. 

Warp. 

The application of formulas (1) and (2) is illustrated 
by the results of tests made on 28s carded warp yarns, of 
equal strength, submitted by two mills. -For convenience, 
these mills are designated Mill A and Mill B. 
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Mitt A, 
28s Carded Warp Yarn. 
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Break Avg. Deviat’n 
per Skein Break of Average Deviat’p 
(Lbs.) (Lbs.) Break Size Size of Size 
1 53.5 50.8 2.7 28.00 28.42 42 
2 53.0 50.8 2:2 29.25 28.42 83 
3 48.0 50.8 2.§ 26.75* 28.42 1.67 
4 52.5 50.8 1.7 28.50 28.42 .08 
5 50.5 50.8 3 28.5 28.42 .08 
6 50.0 50.8 8 28.50 28.42 .08 
7 50.5 50.8 3 27.50 28,42 92 
8 53.0 50.8 2.2 27.75 28.42 67 
9 51,0 50.8 » 28.25 28.42 | § 
10 51.5 50.8 te 3 28.25 28.42 17 
11 50.0 50.8 8 28.25 28,42 A a | 
12 51.5 50.8 By 29.50 28.42 1.08 
13 53.0 50.8 2.2 28.75 28.42 oo 
14 50.0 50.8 38 28.25 28.42 17 
15 50.0 50.8 8 27.75 28,42 67 
16 47.0 50.8 3.8 30.00* 28.42 1.58 
17 51,0 50.8 2 29.50 28.42 1.08 
18 54.0* 50.8 3.2 27.25 28.42 1.17 
19 53.5 50.8 » hy 29.75 28,42 1.33 
20 49.5 50.8 1.3 27.50 28.42 .92 
21 48,0 50.8 2.8 29.50 28.42 1.08 
22 53.0 50.8 22 27.5 28.42 22 
23 46.5* 50.8 4.3 29.25 28,42 83 
24 49.0 50.8 1.8 28.00 28.42 42 
Total 1219.5 41.5 682.00 16.84 
41.5 16.84 
Avg. 50.8. —— = 173 Avg. 28.42. = 9.702 
24 24 
1.73 .702 
% Deviation —— x 100 — 3.41% x 100 = 2.47% 
50.8 28.42 
% Extreme 7.5 3,25 
variation —— x 100 — 14.76% x 100 = 11.43% 
50.8 28.42 


50.8 x 28,42 





Break per 28s 


28.00 


* Indicates the extremes. 


Mix B. 
28s Carded Warp Yarn. 





Break Avg, Deviat’n 
per Skein Break of 
(Lbs. ) (Lbs.). Break 

1 50.0 51.1 1.1 
2 52.0 51,1 9 
8 54.5 51.1 3.4 
4 45.5 §1.1 5.6 
5 48.0 51.1 3.1 
6 51.0 51,1 1 
7 56.5* 51.1 5.4 
8 49.0 51.1 2.1 
9 52.0 51.1 9 
10 47.5 51,1 3.6 
11 55.0 51.1 3.9 
12 56.5 51.1 5.4 
13 53.0 51.1 1.9 
14 54.0 51.1 2.9 
15 54.0 51.1 2.9 
16 54.0 51.1 2.9 
17 43.5* 51.1 7.6 
18 51.5 §1,1 4 
19 55.5 51.1 4.4 
20 44.0 §1.1 7.1 
21 §1.5 §1.1 4 
22 53.0 51.1 1.9 
23 44.5 51.1 6.6 
24 51.0 §1.1 J 
Total 1227.0 74.6 

74.6 

Avg, 51.1. = 3.11 
24 
3.11 


% Deviation 





1.1 
Yo Extreme 13.0 


variation —— «.100 — 25.44% 


51.1 


* Indicates the extremes. 





— x 100 = 6,08% 
i 


Size 
28.00 
29.00 
27.50 
29.75 
30.00 
27.75 
27.25 
29 2h 
29.75 
27.50 
27.25 
27.00 
27.50 
26.00* 
28.50 
26.50 
32.00* 
28.00 
27.50 
30,00 
28.00 
27.75 
29.25 
28.50 





679.50 
Avg. 28.31. 
1.073 


28.31 
6.00 





28.31 


= 51.5 pounds. 


Average Deviat’n 








Size of Size 
28.31 31 
28.31 69 
28.31 81 
28.31 1.44 
28.31 1.69 
28.31 56 
98.31 1.06 
28.31 94 
28.31 1.44 
28.31 81 
28 31 1.06 
28.31 1.31 
28.81 81 
28.31 2.31 
28.31 19 
28.31 1.81 
28.31 3.69 
28.31 31 
28.31 81 
28.31 1.69 
28.31 1 
28.31 56 
28.31 94 
28.31 19 

25.74 
25.74 

= 107% 
24 


x 100 = 3.79% 


x 100 = 21.19% 
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51.1 x 28,31 
Break per 28s —————————- = 51.6 pounds. 
28.00 
Mit A. 
3 
A = = 1.215 
2.47 
14 
B = == 1.225 
11.43 
5 
C = = 1.466 
3.41 
24 
D= = 1.626 
14.76 
A+B+C+D 1.215 + 1.225 + 1.466 + 1.626 
ay 4 
= 1.383 
Breaking Strength 51.5 
s = — - == .840 
Old Draper Standard for 28s Carded 61.3 
Warp Yarn 
4S+E (4 .840) 4 1.383 
Formula (1) Q =— = —_———_—_———. = .949 
5 5 
(1.000 — .949) & 100 — —5.1 per cent. 
S+E .840 + 1.383 
Formula (2) Q = ——— = ———_ = 1. 2 
2 2 
(1.112 — 1.000) & 100 — +11.2 per cent. 
Mut B. 
3. 
A. == == .792 
3.79 
14 
B= = .661 
21.19 
5 
C =x == .822 
6.08 
24 
D = —— = 943 
25.44 
A+B+C+D .792 +- .661 +- .822 4- .943 
E = ———_ = 
4 4 
= .805 
Breaking Strength | 51.6 
NS —- Se Ee -842 
Old Draper Standard for 28s Carded 61.3 
Warp Yarn 
48+E (4 .842) + .805 
Formula (1) Q=——— = ——_ > 835 
5 5 
(1.000 — .835) 100 = —16.5 per cent. 
S+E 842 + .805 
Formula (2) Q = ———— = ———__ = 84 
2 2 


(1.000 — .824) 100 = —17.6 per cent. 
The results of the determination of the quality of the 
warp yarn from Mill A and Mill B are as follows: 
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Difference 

Mill A MillB in Quality 
By Formula (1)...... —5.1% —16.5% 11.4% 
By Formula (2)...... +11.2% —17.6% 28.8% 


Thus if strength is required, Mill A produced a yarn 
that was 11.4 per cent better in quality than that produced 
by Mill B and 28.8 per cent better if both strength and 
evenness are required. 

Filling. 

The application of Formulas (2) and (3) is illustrated 
by the results of tests on 40s carded filling yarn from two. 
mills, For convenience, these mills have been designated 
Mill C and Mill D. 

The method of determining the averages, percentages of 
average deviation, percentages of extreme variation, and 
the break per number is the same as for warp yarns. 

Mit C. 
40s Carded Filling Yarn. 
Break Avg. Deviat’n 








per Skein Break of Average Deviat’n 
(Lbs.) (Lbs.) Break Size Size of Size 
1 35.0 34.9 on 37.25 37.30 05 
2 34.0 34.9 9 87.25 37.30 .05 
8 84.0 84.9 9 37.50 37.30 .20 
4 31.0* 34.9 3.9 40.50* 37.30 3.20 
5 34.0 34.9 29 37.50 37.30 .20 
6 36.5 34.9 1.6 37.75 37.30 45 
7 38.5 34.9 3.6 87.25 37.30 05. 
8 36.0 34.9 1,1 36.75 37.30 55 
9 34.5 84.9 4 37.50 37.30 20 
10 81.5 84.9 3.4 88.75 37.30 1.45 
11 41.0* 84.9 6.1 35.50 37.30 1.80 
12 38.0 34.9 3,1 36.25 37.30 1.05 
13 35.0 34.9 1 35.50 37.30 1.80 
14 34.0 34.9 9 36.75 37.30 55 
15 37.0 34.9 2.1 35.25 87.30 2.05 
16 8z.v 34.9 2.9 88.50 37.30 1.20 
17 33.0 34.9 1.9 39.25 37.30 1.95 
18 34.0 34,9 9 86.75 37.30 55 
19 88.5 34.9 3.6 35.75 87.30 1.55 
20 82.5 34.9 2.4 38.75 37.30 1.45 
21 82.0 84.9 2.9 $8.25 87.30 95 
22 34.0 34.9 9 38.00 37.30 .70 
23 35.5 84.9 6 35.00* 37.30 2.30 
24 35.0 34.9 a 87.75 87.30 A5 
tal 836.5 45.3 895.25 24.75 
45.3 24.75 
Ayg. 34.9. = 1.89 Avg. 37.30. ——— = 1.081 
24 24 
1.89 1.031 
% Deviation —— x 100 = 5.41% —— x 100 = 2.76% 
34.9 37.30 
% Extreme 10.0 5.50 
variation —— x 100 = 28.65% —— x 100 — 14.74% 
34.9 37.30 


84.9 x 37.30 
Break per 40s ————— 





= 32.5 pounds. 
40 
* Indicates the extremes. 
Miz D. 
40s Carded Filling Yarn. 
Break Avg. Deviat’n 


per Skein Break of Average Deviat’n 


(Lbs.) (Lbs.) Break Size Size of Size 
1 40.0 87.3 2.7 87.75 89.92 1.17 
2 39.5 37.3 22 89.50 39.92 A2 
3 35.0 37.3 2.3 40.75 39 92 83 
4 40.0 37.3 2.7 38.25 39.92 1.67 
5 40.5 37.3 3.2 40.00 89.92 .08 
6 36.0 37.3 13 40.25 39.92 33 
7 38.0 37.3 BS 39.00 39.92 .92 
8 38.0 87.3 7 39,25 89.92 67 
9 40.5 37.3 3.2 39.00 39.92 .92 
10 35.0 37.3 2.3 40.50 39.92 58 
11 41.5* 37.3 4.2 38.00* 39.92 1.92 
12 41.5 87.3 4.2 38,50 39.92 1.42 
13 40.5 87.3 3.2 39.00 88.82 92 
14 39.0 37.3 1.7 38.50 39.92 1.42 
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15 40.0 37.3 2.7 38.25 39.92 1.67 
16 38.0 37.3 7 39,75 39.92 17 
17 38.5 37.3 1.2 41.75 39.92 1.83 
18 28.0* 37.3 9.3 44.25* 39.92 4.33 
19 41.0 37.3 3.7 38.75 39.92 1.17 
20 33.5 37.3 3.8 41,00 39.92 1.08 
21 34.5 37.3 2.8 89.75 39.92 AT 
22 29.0 37.3 8.3 43.75 39.92 3.83 
23 33.0 37.3 4.3 40.25 39.92 33 
24 34.5 37.3 2.8 41,25 39.92 1.33 
Total 895.0 74.2 958.00 29.18 
74.2 29.18 
Avg. 37.3. ——— = 3.09 Avg, 39.92. = 1.216 
24 24 
3.09 1.216 
% Deviation —— x 100 = 8.29% —— x 100 = 3.05% 
37.3 39,92 
% Extreme 13.5 6.25 bat 
variation —— x 100 = 36.19% x 100 = 15.66% 
37.3 89.92 
37.3 x 39.92 
Break per 40s ——— —— = 37.2 pounds. 
4U 
* Indicates the exiremes. 
Miu C. 
3 
A = —— = 1.087 
2.76 
14 
B = —— = .950 
14.74 
6.5 
Cc = —— = 1.201 
5.41 
31 
D = —— = 1.082 
28.65 
A+B+4C+D 1.087 +- .950 +- 1.201 +- 1.080 
E = er lc CO er errr "—O—C_—COrrvcvcvcrvcrcc—7_—"— 
4 4 
== 1.080 
Breaking Strength 32.5 
Ss = 2 = .956 
Draper’s “New Breaking Weight 34 
of Soft Twist Yarn” 
S+4E .956 +- (4 1.080) 
Formula (3) Q = ———— = —— > 1 055 
5 5 
(1.055 — 1.000) 100 = + 5.5 per cent. 
S+E .956 +- 1.080 
Formula (2) Q = — == — = 1.018 
2 2 
(1.018 — 1.000) 100 — +1.8 per cent. 
Mitt D. 
3 
A = == .983 
3.05 








6.5 

C= == .784 
8.29 
31 
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A+B+C-+D .983 +- .894 + .784 + .856 
E = oO - Cl 
4 4 
== .879 
Breaking Strength 37.3 
S= —= —— = 1.094 
Draper’s “New Breaking Weight 34 
of Soft Twist Yarn” 
S+4E 1.094 + (4 .879) 
Formula (3) Q = ————- = ——————- = .922 
5 5 
(1.000 — .922) 100 — —7.8 per cent. 
§+ 2 1.094 +- .879 
Formula (2) Q = — —— —— == .987 
2 2 
(1.000 — .987) « 100 — —1.3 per cent. 


The results of the determination of the quality of the 
filling yarn from Mill C and Mill D are as follows: 


Difference 

Mill C MillD in Quality 
By Formula (3)...... +5.5% —7.8% 13.3% 
By Formula (2)...... +1.8% —1.3% 3.1% 


Thus if evenness is required, Mill C produced yarn that 
was 13.3 per cent better in quality than that produced by 
Mill D, and 3.1 per cent better if both evenness and strength 
are required. 





Following the recent conference on universal standards 
for American cotton, held in London between representa- 
tives of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, and the European signatories to the original 
agreement, when the Department of Agriculture submitted 
a supplemental agreement to facilitate the working of the 
original agreement, the following six of the nine European 
signatories to the agreement have made notification of their 
acceptance of the same, namely: The Manchester Cotton 
Association, Syndicat Du Commerce Des Cotons Du Havre, 
Bremer Baumwollborse, Associazione Cotoniera Italiana, 
Centro Algodonero De Barcelona, and Vereeniging Voor 
Den Katoenhandel te Rotterdam. The Manchester Cotton 
Association members include not only the cotton merchants 
and brokers, but spinners controlling over half the spindles 
in Great Britain, namely, 30,000,000, so that the last- 
named, through that Association, have a direct voice in the 
matter. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. announce Pontacyl 
Light Red BL, a new color, as an acid color of bright bluish 
red shade possessing exceptional fastness to light; used 
either as a self-shade for pinks, reds and salmon or more 
frequently in combination with suitable yellows and blues 
for fashion and mode shades. It is said to be especially 
suitable for weaving and sweater yarns and also as a red 
element on carpet yarns where exceptional light resistance 
is required; cotton and artificial silk effects are left un- 
stained. 


American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich., have just 
issued a booklet on the American H. S. fan, their latest 
development, which has a number of interesting features. 


In addition to the fan description are a number of original 
specification and capacity tables relating to fans that 
should be valuable. 
1103. 


The name of the booklet is Bulletin 
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Textile Operating Executives of Georgia 
Meet at Atlanta Biltmore 


The semi-annual meeting of the Textile Operating Ex- 
ecutives of Georgia, devoted to slashing and weaving dis- 
cussion, was held in Atlanta on September 16th, at the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 
gether with a good discussion, made the occasion a success. 

William W. Arnold, Jr., of Manchester, Ga., who is 
general superintendent of the Manchester (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, the Milstead (Ga.) Mfg. Company, and the Unity 
Cotton Mills of LaGrange, was elected general chairman 
to succeed Carl P. Thompson, superintendent of The Trion 
(Ga.) Company, whose term expired. Louis L. Jones, sec- 
retary and superintendent of the Canton (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, was made vice general’chairman succeeding George 
W. Hamilton, vice-president and superintendent of the 
Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga., Henry D. Martin, super- 
intendent of the Griffin (Ga.) Mfg. Company, was placed 
on the executive committee to succeed H. O. Davidson, vice- 
president of the Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
whose term expired with this meeting. Robert W. Philip, 
associate editor of Corron, Atlanta, was re-engaged as sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

General Chairman Thompson presided at the meetings, 
with Frank K. Petrea, superintendent of the Swift Mfg. 
Company, Columbus, Ga., in charge of the slashing dis- 
eussion, and Hal Riviere, superintendent of the Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, in charge of the weaving dis- 
cussion in the afternoon. Osear D. Grimes, vice-president 
and general manager of The Athens (Ga.) Mfg. Company, 
acted as toastmaster at the “Dutch” luncheon. 

The meeting was opened on Tuesday morning at 10 
o’clock by General Chairman Thompson, who expressed 
appreciation at the attendance of members, visitors and 
guests. This followed the invocation by Mr. Jones, of 
Canton. Next presented was Dr. Carter Helm Jones, pas- 
tor of the Second Baptist Church of Atlanta, who spoke on 
the subject of 

“Personality.” 

“T have come to talk to you a little while today about 
personality,” said Dr. Jones. “I would not attempt to dis- 
cuss this with any great length or breadth or depth. Per- 
sonality is one of the most wonderful things in the world, 
and like all wonderful things, it is difficult to define. Have 
you ever stopped to think how difficult a thing definition 
is? I believe definition is the acme of culture; when a man 
is able to define a thing he knows it, absolutely. 

“But we know what personality is, even if we are not 
able to define it. We know that personality is the sum 
total of the I and the You; all that we appear to be physi- 
eally, all that we are in expression, all that loves and hates 
and fears and thinks and dreams and smiles and frowns 
and laughs and weeps—this all makes up that marvelous I. 
That is the reason I believe in immortality; it is the glori- 
ous persistence of personality. 

“T like some times to begin at the beginning, and think 
of personality as the unit in this great world in which we 
live. George MacDonald has very beautifully put it in a 


little poem. I think of it so often when I stand at the 
door of the very holy of holies of life. I have gone in: so 
often when the room is more than darkened and my eyes 


A larger crowd than usual, to-. 


are used to the twilight, and I see upon the pillow the face 
purified by the seven-heated furnace of suffering, yet 
with a light on it that never was on sea or land. I have 
followed the wistful smile on that Madonna face and have 
seen the opening bud that God has planted in the garden 
of life. Then I think of those words of George MacDonald: 

“*Where did you come from, baby dear? 

Out of thought everywhere into the here. 

Where did you get your eyes so blue? 

Out of the sky as I came through. 

Where did you get that curve of the ear? 

God spoke and it came out to hear. 

How did all this come to be you? 

God thought about me and so I grew. 

How did you come to us, you dear? 

God thought about you, and so I am here.’ 

“Ts that not it? Every baby is an incarnate thought of 


God. Every baby that slips down into a mother’s arms 
slips down from the radiant altar of God’s love. 


It is a 





Left to Right—L. L. Jones, superintendent, Canton (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, elceted vice general chairman; Hal Riviere, 
superintendent, Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., weav- 
ing chairman; Robert W. Philip, associate editor COTTON, 
Atlanta, secretary; and Carl P. Thompson, superintendent, 
The Trion (Ga.) Co., retiring general chairman. 


great thought, and it is spoken in that marvelous sentence 
by the Beloved One, “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was God, and the Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us.” No. wonder that Democracy is at last catching 
the spirit of Jesus, the founder of Spiritual Kingdom. No 
wonder that the Spiritual Kingdom is breaking down the 
old feudal systems, and finding, as Bobbie Burns loved to 
sing, ‘A man’s a man for a’ that.’ It is the discovery of 
the individual. That’s what the Kaiser and his war lords 
forgot—that the individual was coming to the front. That 
is why Democracy must always be conquering because it 
recognizes the worth of personality. It is a great thing 
to know that I am because God is, and I am part of God’s 
great plan, and I am a part of God’s great world, and God 
has committed to me something that no other man can do, 
and therefore God expects great things of me. 

“T say some think that ambition is a revelation of that 
thought—the awakening soul through education and con- 
tact with personality finds itself. I am thinking of you 
men today, and that is the reason why I chose as ambitious 
a subject as this—I am thinking of you as men who deal 
with your fellowman. Do you know, the finest thing in the 
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world is the impact of personality upon personality. The 
soul that tries to live by itself misses it. That is the reason 
God has put the solidarity into families. That is the rea- 
son that society is woven together into the fabric of inter- 
related personalities; you touch personality and personality 
touches you.” 

Dr. Jones said then that in the present specialized age 
the personality of man is becoming submerged by the ad- 
vent of automatic machinery and systematized manufacture. 
He told of a visit to a sewing machine factory, where one 
man said to him, “Yes, we are making great machines. This 
is a great factory, but you know there is one sad thing. 
When I came to this place nearly all of us master mechanies 
could build a sewing machine. We knew how. Now there 
are only a few of us who know anything about the sewing 
machine except the part we do. Look at that man there; 
he spends six days of every week punching a hole.” 

“The tragedy of it,” said Dr. Jones, “is that we sub- 
sidize our own opinions and make machines of ourselves. 
The great thing to us is that personality implies personal- 
ity. My personality implies yours, and yours mine, and 
the great job that you and I have in this world, is to know 
other folk. Some great philosopher once said that utter 
knowledge means utter love. I think he is right. Where we 
know, we understand, and understanding bids us put our- 
selves in the other man’s place; then we love, and then we 
sympathize, and then we cooperate. 

“In the old days about 75 years ago in Portsmouth, 
Virginia, when it was all grown up with forest, save a very 
few villages, a very valuable horse was lost. That was a 
serious thing in those days. After looking and looking and 
calling in all the neighbors the horse had not been found. 
About three days afterwards a big, lanky lad supposed to 
be about half-witted came in, leading the horse, and they 
did not know he had been looking for it. ‘Why,’ they said, 
‘where did you find him’? He said, ‘Well, after you fellers 
had been looking, and hadn’t found him, I went to whur the 
horse was last seen at, and I stood there, and I says to my- 
self, “If I was a horse, whur would I go”? And I went 
thar, and thar the horse was, and he always is.’ Ah, that is 
it—the art of putting yourself in the other fellow’s place. 
‘Oh, yes, I will admit that sometimes that horse in my story 
is a mule, and it is a little difficult to carry out under those 
circumstances. 


“IT will admit that there are men that are not like 
horses, in fact more like mules, but that makes the job all 
the more beautiful. True knowledge, sympathy, comrade- 
ship, that touch of humanity, the human touch, is what 
counts for results in our lives. It is a great thing to have 
the finest machines that can be made; but men, you know 
as I know, and I have been dealing for forty years with men 
in every walk of life, that we cannot get past the human 
heart and the human touch, and manhood is at the peak of 
all machinery, and manhood must be in touch with all ma- 
chinery. Indeed manhood must be on top of all machinery. 
Men are not machines. They have brains; they have hearts; 
they have feelings; and, as I said a moment ago, they vary 
in their ambitions. You have heard the story of the men 
who were busily engaged in the construction of a great 
piece of architecture. One man was asked ‘What are you 
doing’? He replied, ‘I am digging a ditch, digging a hole.’ 
Another was asked what he was doing and he said, ‘I am 
sawing some lumber.’ Another was asked what he was 
doing. He was a young man, and as he spoke he looked up 
from his work with a light in his eyes, and he replied, 
‘What am I doing? I am helping to build a cathedral for 
the worship of God.’ A great difference. 

“One of the greatest sentences ever uttered was near the 
first of that old Book that your mother once taught you to 
love, and it is this, ‘Let us make man; let us make man.’ 
The creation of other things men might attempt, but it took 
God to make man. You may be makers of manhood, wheth- 
er you are an employer or an employee, and every man is an 
employee. I know I am, and I know you are employed by 
somebody, by seme person, some corporation, or by society, 
or by the world, or by God. Every one of us knows that 
in our relationships we are helping to make men. If we 
are going to improve a product, we have got to improve 
the men that make it. Some one said some time ago that 
you couldn’t have a straight horse race as long as you had 
a crooked human race. That’s pretty true, too. As one 
who has studied humanity, I have watched the growth of 
motives and the growth of minds, and impulses; I have 
watched boys and girls; I have seen the development and 
watched the impulses in the school and elsewhere, and I 
have tried to help direct and draw them out. Sometimes 
in after years I have found them climbing to heights, that 
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my feet have never trod, singing songs my poor voice 
could never sing, doing duties I never had the skill to 
perform, and saying words that I have only dreamed could 
be spoken. So it is and will be with you. Oh, men, it 
would be a great thing not only to increase your product, 
and increase your salaries, and handle your product in- 
telligently, but to put yourselves in touch with the men and 
women and boys and girls in your employ, and realize that 
fine comradeship with labor that they may in the future in 
this great industry be makers of worth and value. It is a 
great thing. 

“Rudyard Kipling, one of my favorite short story 
writers, has written a beautiful little poem, which I will 
quote to you as I close: 

“*When earth’s last picture is painted 
And the tubes are twisted and dried; 
When the oldest colors have faded 

And the youngest critic has died; 

We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it, 
Lie down for an aeon or two, 


Till the Master of all good workmen 
Shall set us to work anew. 


“‘*Then only the Master shall praise us, 

And only the Master shall blame. 

And no one shall work for money, 

And no one shall work for fame; 

But each for the joy of the working 

And each in his separate star 

Shall paint the thing as he sees it 

For the God of things as they are.’” 
Slashing Discussion. 


After Dr. Jones’ address, the meeting went into the 
slashing discussion, led by Mr. Petrea. The first question 
asked was, “In running three sets of the same number of 
ends and the same yarn, knowing that the size is mixed ex- 
actly the same and boiled the same, what causes these sets 
to invariably show a difference in the percentage of size 
on the yarn?” 

John H. Howarth, assistant superintendent at the Lan- 
ett Mill, West Point, who originally asked the question, 
stated that “I have been trying to put on a certain per- 
centage of size on a certain class of work. I have been try- 
ing to put on eight per cent, which is about four or four 
and a half per cent on the cloth as it left the loom. I didn’t 
only run three sets, I ran more than that, and under the 
same conditions, as far as possible, for I watehed every- 
thing and had some textile students watch it for me, with 


everything the same, and I know that the charts that come 
from the recording thermometers on the size control were 
all right, yet the size on the yarn on the different sets would 
vary one and a half per cent. One went down about as low 
as seven per cent and I have had them up to eight and a 
half. 

“Tt struck me at the time that I couldn’t understand it 
and so I asked the question; why can’t I get the same 
percentage of size on all my warp yarn?” 

Called upon by the chairman, Mr. Martin, of Griffin, 
said that, “I don’t know whether I may be able to throw 
any light on the subject, but to start the ball rolling I will 
make a few suggestions. The reason why it is not possible 
to have exactly the same percentage of size set after set 
is for the same reason that it is not possible to have the 
same number of yarn exactly the same size all the time, and 
for the same reason that it is impossible to make a perfect 
piece of cloth. You may 
mix it the same, and you may think that you have the size 


It is the same way with the size. 


the same, but it isn’t. 

“The reasons I would give for variation from set to set 
are that the temperature of the size may vary, the viscosity 
of the size may vary slightly, and the speed of the ma- 
chine varies. The temperature of the atmosphere in the 
room may vary. These things are constantly varying. Some- 
times they vary in favor of more size and then in favor 
of less size. 

“There is one more reason—you are not using the same 
cotton in one set that you are in the second and third, and 
what varies more than cotton. Hardly two handfuls of 
cotton are alike. Therefore I say that the reason size 
varies is varying temperature of the size, varying speed of 
the machine, variation in fhe yarn, and variation in the 
cotton.” 

John F. Long, superintendent, Beaver-Lois Mills, Doug- 
lasville, asked Mr. Howarth if he was certain that his warp 
yarn had the same twist in it? 

“Yes, sir,’ was the answer, “absolutely. As far as any 
man could know. We never changed the gears. Now I 
said that my size varied one and a half percent. I mean 
one and a half per cent of the percentage that I got, so 
that means a whole lot. I am putting in so many pounds 
of material, and the same number of pounds every time. It 
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The shedding is about the same, mak- 


must go somewhere. 
ing the loss about the same, so it must go somewhere. I put 
it in there, and still, when it is delivered in front of the 
slasher it is either just a little over or under.” 

Mr. Heymer, of Columbus, asked if there was variation 
Whether the conditions under which the 
yarn was spun was the same. Mr. Howarth said that the 
conditions in the room were controlled by humidifiers, that 


in the humidity. 


one day it was raining hard when one of the sets was made 
and taken directly from the spooler to the warper and 
from the beam to the slasher while the other laid upstairs 
for a while before it was put on. 

Mr. Heymer said he had had an experience similar to 
that of Mr. Howarth. 
that the yarn made in a heavy moisture showed a different 
ability to absorb the size than that spun on a dry day. 

The next question brought up by Mr. Petrea was wheth- 


After experimenting he had found 


er anyone had arrived at a concrete and specifie way of tell- 
ing and knowing the lightness or heaviness of the size in 
the size box at any time during the running of a set of 
warps, other than the guess method of feeling the yarn. 
In starting the discussion Mr, Petrea read an answer sent 
in to the questionnaire, saying that, “The only method is 
the use of the hydrometer, but the usual method is one of 
personal judgment and interest.” 

Mr. Heymer agreed that the only eoncrete way to de- 
termine it “is by the use of instruments just like you use 
an instrument to test your speed or temperature, or test 
the viscosity of your starch, to see whether it is heavy or 
light. Of course, a man with years of experience can tell 
what viscosity he has in his starch.’ 

“Tf we could get some specific or concrete method, me- 
chanical or otherwise,” said Frank Bradley, assistant super- 
intendent, Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, “so that a 
‘man could check up on himself by testing the size in the 
size box to see if he was running what the man next to him 
is supposed to be running, it would certainly be a great 
improvement. In other words, say you have nine or ten 
slashers—of course every slasher man has some little dif- 
ferent idea about his set of warps from the next man, and 
if we could adopt some way, mechanical or chemical, so 
that each slasher man could go to his size and tell that it 
is exactly what it is supposed to be—and the other men 
could tell that theirs is just exactly what it is supposed to 


we would eliminate a whole lot of the trouble we have 





be 
with bad slashing.” 

“My method of keeping track of that,” said J. Walter 
Hames, superintendent of the Exposition Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, “is that we weigh all sets that go on the back, and 
then it is very easily figured as to what our beams should 
weigh on the front with a given percentage of size. We 
never run more than one beam either too light or too heavy 
from our standard in that way. If we find our size varies 
from our standard too much, we go back and remedy it.’ 

Mr. Arnold asked whether in checking up the weights 
on the front of the machine, if Mr. Hames checked the mois- 
ture content of the yarn. Mr. Hames said he didn’t do 
this; he depends entirely on the feel of the yarn to get the 
moisture content. 

“T think the moisture content could easily vary,’ said 
Mr. Arnold, “when you go by the feel of the yarn at the 
Personally I have made no test, and I go on the 
law of averages to some extent. In general I stay in luck, 
even though I have a bad day once in a while. I don’t 
see how you ean test the percentage of loss by weighing the 
warps on the back or front unless you know the moisture 
content on the back or front.’ 

Mr. Howarth said he didn’t see what he was driving at. 
“T don’t exactly see why there should be undue lightness 
or heaviness when the‘size comes from one source, unless 


slasher. 


you should have leaky valves or something like that. Mr. 
Arnold was talking to me last night along that line. Some- 


times the valves get to leaking, and you might cut that 
down, but there was a time, you know, when the argument 
was that we should have closed pipes in the size box be- 
cause of water of condensation coming in from the open 
pipes to thin out the size. That was a trouble easily offset, 
when you figured that your evaporation is about equal to the 
condensation. I feel that I ean go to the front of the 
slasher and put my hand on the yarn and tell pretty ac- 
eurately whether I am coming out all right. 

“But if a man wants to test from the size box—not 
from the kettle where the supply is coming from—I can’t 
see any other way except to get a vessel of some kind and 
dip it up. If he knows what he wants, say 20 drops to 


the minute, and then takes the temperature right over his 
size box, which will produce that, it will remain pretty 
nearly the same. If he is right when he has 20, when he 
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gets 21 he knows he is a little thin; he is a little thick 
when he gets 19. That is the only way you can tell, to 
take each individual size box, to know whether he has a 
thick or a thin size.” 

Mr. Petrea read another answer which stated that “The 
slasher tender ought to know the size that the warps must 
stand, for when he knows these, he can proceed by the 
guess method of feeling the yarn between the finger and 
thumb. One might specify a conerete way by trying to 
cook the size batches all alike, running on one construction. 
I do not believe in hard and fast rules and formulas in 
slashing, but a good brainy overseer or slasher tender who 
has his work at heart can get results and can tell when 
the size is okeh and when it isn’t.” 


The next question taken up related to the new hot air 
slasher which was fully described in the September issue 
of Corron, on page 1117. The question, as stated in the 
questionnaire, was, “What advantage, if any, would a hot 
air slasher have over the cylinder slasher?” 

Inasmuch as this machine is a new and revolutionary 
proposition, the chairman asked Fred Dickinson, of the 
H & B American Machine Company, to explain it and to 
answer any questions that might be asked concerning it. 
“The principle of the new air drying machine is that in- 
stead of using copper cylinders we take the yarn and run 
it over swifts,” said Mr. Dickinson. “That is, in running 
through the machine the warp is split about 50-50 instead 
of going on copper cylinders and only one side being dried. 
We run it over swifts which are on ball bearings, which puts 
less tension on it. On this machine in a mill where they 
have been using these machines, the production is a yard 
per second or sixty yards a minute against about thirty or 
forty yards per minute on the cylinder slasher. The amount 
of steam consumed is about thirty per cent less than with 
the regular cylinder slasher. There is no flattening of the 
threads; there is no tension. It runs over the swifts, which 
work like a hexagon swift—you get rounder yarn and the 
breakages in this mill are as one to three—that is, there 
are three ends break on the cylinder slasher against one 
on the hot air machine. It is possible to take an end of 
this warp and with one finger pull it through the entire 
machine. There is no chance of an explosion, and you 
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ean turn the full boiler pressure on and it would do no 
harm in regard to blowing up the pipes.” 
Mr. Arnold asked how much power the new machine 


would consume. Mr. Dickinson said that with the regular 


cylinder slasher, the power consumption is estimated at 
1% to 2 horsepower while with the new machine it would 


not be over 50 per cent of this amount. 

“Ts there any noticeable difference in the quality of the 
goods?’ asked Mr. Grimes, of Athens. “Oh, yes,” respond- 
ed Mr. Dickinson. “In this mill they say they have no 
flat threads. There is no surface that it runs against. An- 
other thing: they do not have matted yarn.” 

“What numbers of yarn?” asked Mr. Grimes. “They 
use yarns from 14s up to 30s and 40s,” said Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Sweet asked a question with regard to the procedure 
when an end breaks in the hot-air machine, but Mr. Dick- 
Mr. Dick- 


inson later explained that the swifts work on ball bearings 


inson could not answer this from his experience. 


and that inside the swift a fan revolves on roller bearings. 
He also added that these located at the 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., where he felt sure the 
superintendent, L. H. Brown, would be glad to exhibit 
the machines in operation to visiting mill men. 

“What do you do with the size left over in the kettles 
after a day’s run?” was the next question asked by Mr. 
To start the diseussion, Mr. Arnold said that “we 


machines are 


Petrea. 
try to have as little left over as possible, but what we have 
we drain back into our circulating kettle and we fill it up 
the next morning.” 

“Same here,” said Mr. Howarth. 
certain time in the afternoon so as to have as little as pos- 
sible left to run back. We drain it back to the storage 
kettle and keep it the same temperature with a elosed coil.” 

“We re-build ours,” said Mr. Seymour, of Griffin. “We 


have a variety of goods and each slasher has a separate 


“We stop mixing a 


size kettle on it. We re-build it each morning.” 

Mr. Jones, of Canton, said that “I have found that if 
you let it cool off during the night and heat it up the next 
morning that there is quite a bit of condensation which in- 
creases the volume in -the size kettle, and consequently we 
have undertaken to determine by experimenting just how 
much that is and eut that much water out in the last two 
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kettles at night. That will give you the same consistency 
of size that you had to start with.” 

One man, reported Mr. Petrea, puts a coat of tallow 
over what is left in the size box and that acts as a preserva- 
tive to the mixture. Mr. Howarth brought out that some- 
times different compounds at the same temperature would 
keep for varying periods of time. Mr. Gurry said that he 
does not consider it worth while to use left-over size and 
that he now disposes of all that is left in the box. 

Mr. Petrea next read the question, “Should the immer- 
sion roller be run the same depth in the size box for dif- 
ferent numbers of yarn?” Mr. Barnes, of Atlanta, said 
“if I was running 12s or 8s warp I would not go quite so 
low as if I was sizing 30s. In other words, I have a cireu- 


lation system, and the size stays the same depth in the box’ 


and cireulates properly. If you went high on the finer 
yarns you might find you would have a soft yarn.” 

“Would it put a strain on the yarn on fine numbers to 
run it deeper?” asked Mr. Grimes. “No, sir,” responded 
Mr. Barnes. 

“The finest yarn we make is 22s,” said. Mr. Bradley, 
“and about five years ago we found it almost impossible to 
make the slasher men keep the immersion roll down in the 
box. They said it would break the warps up. I truly be- 
lieve that by their running it out that there was not near as 
much breakage, but there were lots of warps that were 
not half-sized. Since that time we have adopted a rule that 
every man runs the roll down, and then we make the yarn 
strong enough so that it will stand the strain.” 

“T should think you had too much weight on your sec- 
tion beams,” suggested Mr. Barnes, “causing extra fric- 
tion. If you had the proper tension back there, I don’t 
see why you should have that trouble.” 

Mr. Bradley explained that this work was beam dyed 
and the beams were pretty heavy, being wet, but that they 
ran them with just as little weight as possible. 

On fine yarns, said Mr. Gurry, it is his practice to use 
two size boxes—with a lighter size, of course. 

Mr. Howarth was asked for his opinion on this question 
and said that “I don’t pay a great deal of attention to it as 
long as I have it covered. I was running a certain com- 
pound once that formed a scum on top and there was very 
little change in the mixture. At that time I brought the 
immersion roll up to agitate it. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, my numbers of yarn don’t vary enough for me to dis- 
In a former mill where I worked I ran 
If we ran 


cuss this question. 
40s and I ran those 40s along with some 16s. 
the 40s after we had been sizing the 16s for about a week, 
with the roll run down, and didn’t bring it back up, we’d 
have a mess.” 

At this point Mr. Petrea read some answers from the 
responses to the questionnaire: “We do not think it good 
practice to run the immersion roller at different depths 
for different yarn numbers. The construction of the size 
box will determine the best position for this roller which 
would hold good for any reasonable variation in yarn 
counts.” “I think the finer yarn you run on the slashers 
the deeper you would want to run your immersion roller. 
If you are running or using the same size for both fine and 
coarse numbers.” “I get best results to run the immersion 
roll down the same on all my work and control the per- 
centage of size in the mix.” “Ordinarily we would not 


change the depth of the size immersion roller, but would 
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change the size to get the results wanted. If this was 
not practical we would change the depth of the roll.” 

“T might say that our experience, sizing 23s, has been 
that if we get the immersion roller too deep we make 
tapes,” said General Chairman Thompson. “We have 
found that to let the yarn come in contact with the immer- 
sion roller just before it hits the size is a better practice. 
We have also found that we can get the same weight on by 
that method. Mr. Pennington, our weaver, says that in his 
experience the moment the yarn comes in contact with the 
size, right then penetration takes place, provided the size 
is hot. We believe that we get better results by running 
the immersion roller as high as possible or high enough so 
that the immersion roller will come in contact with the 
yarn just before the yarn comes in contact with the size.” 
He explained in answer to Mr. Petrea th» he doesn’t run 
his immersion roller all the way down, jus. low enough to 
let the yarn touch it before it goes into the size. Contin- 
uing, Mr. Petrea related the following experience: 

“T might state in connection with this an experience my 
slasher man brought to my attention while running 8s to 
19s yarn. He had a set of warps running and sometimes 
the slasher tender runs the immersion roll out of gear when 
he runs it up, and then in winding it back down it isn’t 
level and even. When he ran it back to where it comes in 
contact with the yarn, he called my attention to the fact 
that he was having a certain amount of size being carried 
on the one side of the squeeze roller and not any on the 
other. He had to run his immersion roller down into the 
size before he could get the same uniformity of size on 
both sides of the squeeze roller.” 

Frank Bradley suggested that someone run a test with - 
the roll as high as he could get it and as low as he could 
get it and report the results of the experiment. 

Continuing the discussion, the chairman asked the ques- 
tion, “What are the causes of a warp being sized heavy on 
one selvage and light on the other, besides letting the size 
run down too low in the size box?” Mr. Barnes suggested 
that the discussion just preceding had explained that. Mr. 
Anderson, of Columbus, was of the opinion that if one end 
of the steam line in the size box is stopped up this difficulty 
would result—as one end would be boiling and the other 
cold. Mr. Howarth told of a friend of his who had a cir- 
culating system which was not a circulating system, because 
the inlet and outlet were located at the same side of the 
box, causing the fresh size to “come right in, and turn 
around, and walk right out again,” so there was never any 
circulation on the other side of the box. By placing the 
outlet at the opposite side of the box the difficulty was 
overcome. 

“T have had some trouble with that same thing,” said 
W. L. Phillips, superintendent, Social Circle (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. “My size entered on one side and also my main 
steam line entered the same side and branched off. I over- 
came that by tapping in the center of the size box at the 
bottom with the steam line, and then: branched back to 
each end of the size box and ran my size pipe to the cen- 
ter. We do not use the circulating system; we use the 
size control which takes the size out of the kettle by grav- 
ity.” 

“When you let the size come in at one end of the box 
and go out the other, and the size comes in at a lower 
temperature than the size in the box, it will keep that end 
cool. In this coil that you have in the box you find some 
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instances where the holes in one end are larger than at the 
other, which keeps it hotter at that end, even if your size 
is coming in at the same temperature.” 

Mr. Petrea quoted one man as follows: “The usual 
method is to introduce fresh size from one side of the box. 
This side will always be the heavier. The better method 
would be to introduce new size from both sides of the box.” 
‘Other quotations that he made were: “Condition of the 
flannel roll and having high and low places.” “Generally 
the steam pipe is the cause of this, putting in more steam 
and thinning the size more on one side than the other.” “If 
the blanket should slip or the size boil up more on one side 
of the box than the other it will cause the yarn to be 
heavier sized on this side.” “In one or two instances I have 
known the stand of the squeeze roll to become worn on the 
lowest end of the size box enough to support some of the 
weight of the squeeze roll and cause the yarn to be heavily 
sized on one selvage.” 

An uneven tension on the sheet of yarn would cause it, 
too, added Mr. Arnold. This, he said, could be caused by 
the immersion roll being out of a horizontal plane, as pre- 
viously mentioned. Mr. Gurry explained that one of his 
mills eliminated the trouble to a great extent by removing 
the blanket each night and letting it soak over night in cold 
water, having two blankets for each machine and using 
them alternately. The blanket that was soaked over night 


was dried the next day so as to be ready for use the fol- 
lowing morning. Reading another answer, Mr. Petrea said, 
“Another man states that this might be caused by a differ- 
ence in the temperature of the size in the size box and the 
size coming from the kettles, where the intake pipe is lo- 


cated in one end of the size box. Another cause would be 
that the axes of the squeeze roll were not parallel to the 
axes of the size roll, causing an unequal distribution of the 
weight of the squeeze roll.” 

The next question on the questionnaire was, “How often 
should strings be put in a warp to see that there are no 
taped places coming through?” Mr. Seymour, of Griffin, 
was called upon and said that “it depends on the kind of 
yarn and how often an end breaks. It should be done as 
soon as this happens and if you do not put it back you will 
‘get messed up. If I was running 25s warp I would check 
up on it every 500 yards. Coarser yarn doesn’t break so 
much but it is necessary that we should get those ends up 
as often as they break.” 

Mr. Arnold expressed the opinion that a safe answer 
to this question would be, “As often as necessary.” Mr. 
Barnes was again called upon, and said that he ran the 
‘weaving in one mill where when they got through with a 
set it looked like they needed a wheel-barrow to carry the 
laps off in. Now, he said, “we run at Exposition set after 
set and never cut a lap. I think it depends on the kind of 
warp you have back there.” 

“These taped places are very detrimental in the weave 
room,” said Mr. Petrea, “and if they are overlooked, it 
causes trouble. We have one man here who says that, ‘No 
set rule has been found that will work on this. An ex- 
perienced slasher tender can easily determine when taped 
places are coming through, and run his strings according- 
ly up.’ Another one says he runs strings in every four 
‘beams.” 

The final question pertained to colored work, and read: 
“What is the most practical and best way to slash wet 
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work, that is, yarn dyed on section beams, where uniform- 
ity of sizing and good running work are required?” 

The question having originated at Eagle & Phenix, Mr. 
Riviere said that “in times past we have had cylinders be- 
hind the slashers to dry the yarn partially before going 
into the size box, but we found this was very unsatisfactory 
beeause we had to run boiler pressure there in order to 
get enough drying capacity. It was very difficult to keep 
those cylinders packed so they would not throw water over 
everything. We did away with the cylinders, and have 
been blowing the warps out with compressed air as much 
That has not been altogether satisfactory be- 
The size runs 


as possible. 
cause we cannot get them sufficiently dry. 
down, and we stop at stated intervals and run out a certain 
amount of that and run in some more. Lately we have 
rigged up a rack and as these beams come from the dyeing 
machines we blow them out with compressed air just as 
long as a drop of water will come out. None of these methods 
is altogether satisfactory and we wanted to know if we 
could get a little more light on the subject.” 

Mr. Grimes asked whether Mr. Riviere runs wet work 
and dry work at the same time. “Sometimes we do,” said 
Mr. Riviere, “but the great majority of our wet work is all 
wet. Sometimes we have three beams of wet work and one 
of dry.” 

“We have wet work at our mill,” said Mr. Petrea, “and 
we run quite a number of sets where we have three wet 
beams and three dry beams together. I have the cans on 
the back of part of the slashers. We also use air to blow the 
beams out just as dry as we can get them. When those 
sets run along toward the last, the size continually gets 
weaker and we have to add a little more starch.” 

Mr. Seymour had a question he wanted to ask. “We 
have been bothered some with warps chafing in the weave 
I would like to ask Mr. Riviere or others here if 
they have had the same trouble. This comes if we try to 
spread our 2,000 end warp over a 40-inch loom beam. We 
have tried cans but took them out.” Mr. Riviere answered 
that he had no work that wide. 

The variation in the wet work was reduced considerably, 
said Mr. Bradley, by having a different plan of handling 
the size. “In the morning,” he said, “when the size man 
makes up his size, he dumps just enough size from the 
storage kettle to fill this man’s size box up to get him 
started off. Then to compensate for the condensation or 
the water that goes into the size, he runs the storage tank 
above the size box about one-third full of size. Then he 
adds about ten or twelve pounds of starch with the neces- 
sary softener, and cooks this up in the tank above the size 
box so that when he loses that size in the size box he has 
a little bit stronger size to compensate for the water that 
has been let into the size box. By letting out about one- 
third of the weak size at about an equal distance apart 
two times on each beam and running in fresh size, this 
makes it a little thicker and we can approach uniformity.” 

Mr. Howarth put the following question before the 
men, and said he should appreciate any answers to it after 
the meeting. “A friend of mine has a sheet of about 6,200 
ends, duck, and when it comes to his tying-in machine he 
has trouble because he has a lot of slack ends across the 
sheet. It doesn’t bother his weaving but it does bother 
his tying-in. He’s done most everything he can think of 
and still these ends come through, probably 10 per cent. 
Does anyone know of a remedy?” 


room. 
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Mr. Arnold mentioned a device he has invented which 
he felt would remedy this. (This device for the slasher 
is fully described on another page of this issue——Editor. ) 

The Luncheon. 

After a photograph had been taken of the members, 
the usual luncheon was served in the Pompeian grill room 
of the Biltmore, with Osear D. Grimes, vice-president and 
general manager of The Athens (Ga.) Mfg. Company, and 
vice-president of the Southern Textile Association, serving 
as toastmaster in a very efficient manner. At the luncheon 
a number of talks were made, the first being by F. H. 
McDonald, industrial engineer of Atlanta, who spoke on 
the cost-reducing factors in industry. Next J. Wheeler 
Mears, Sr., superintendent of the Monroe (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, spoke briefly on the relation of the overseer to the 
superintendent in the management of help. Following Mr. 
Mears, the chairman called upon Frank W. Gurry, presi- 
dent of the Eatonton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, and southern 
manager for the Stockton Commission Company, with 
headquarters at Charlotte, N. C., who outlined, an experi- 
mental station established by his company. As this talk 
was along the line of weaving development it was very 
apropos at this meeting. 

Weaving Developments. 

Mr. Gurry said in part: 

When I crawled out of the Pullman this morning I 
thought that I would have nothing to say at this meeting, 
but I was.so impressed with the earnestness of the dis- 
cussion this morning and with the possibility of being of 
assistance to the fellow, who was actually in trouble, that 
I asked for permission at some time during the day to tell 
about our weaving experiments and- developments. 

Six years ago my associates in New York said, “What 
can we do to be of actual service to cotton mills?” That 
might seem like a very simple question to answer. How- 
ever, it took us a year before we came to a decision, and 
our decision was this: that we would engage a man who 
had been through the field and through the mill, and who 
was considered one of the best weavers in the country. We 
found such a man in New England, a man who had held 
a very responsible and high-salaried position, but who had 
retired. We gave him one room in an obscure building in 
Baltimore. It is true he the yarn markets of the 
world at his command. He did as he saw fit and whatso- 
ever he desired. He went to weaving. The first year he 
brought out fabries that have been patented, and they 


had 


were so new in the textile weaving world that the best 
men in Washington were put on an investigation and they 
went to the weaving ends of the earth to satisfy themselves 
that this had never been done before on a loom. Our 
patents were granted. That was a source of encourage- 
ment. As the years went on, this man surrounded himself 
with weavers like himself, dreamers if you will, faddists, 
theorists, or any other kind of “ists” you want to tack on 
to the ends of their names, but yet men, who could take a 
wrench in their hands, and go to a loom, and work out 
their ideas. This plant developed from one loom into four- 
teen, now including almost every type of loom ever made, 
from the Jacquard down. 

Now this plant has been moved to Patterson, N. J., sole- 
ly for one reason. We can do the same work in Baltimore 
or Kalamazoo, that we do in Patterson, but the first of 
this year, when I told the buyers and users of the mer- 
chandise made by the mills in this country what we were 
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doing, they simply swamped us in this way: The buyers of 


merchandise in this country have been tearing their hair 
for years to find something just a little bit new, that is, a 
little bit out of the ordinary, but of the same basic char- 
acter perhaps, saying, “If I can get it woven this way in- 
stead of that way, I can take 20,000 pieces ard get several 
cents a pound more for it.” The selling agents of today, 
I am not criticizing, but these buyers have been going to 
those different agents and these people in turn have said, 
“We have not any method of weaving this character of 
cloth. We will send it down to several of our connections 
and see what they will do with it.’ The idea goes down. 
It is not in concrete form. It gets down to the mill, and 
the president or treasurer or executive in charge is not a 
practical mill man. He turns it over to his superintendent. 
The superintendent has been grinding out four-yard sheet- 
ings from an average number of 20s yarn for years, and 
he doesn’t want any change in his organization. Things 
are resting prettily, and he says, “Our looms will not make 
that.” 
report, and the buyer says, “Well, put me down for so 
many pieces of the same stuff I have been using,” 
there it is again. 


So back to the New York selling agent goes the 
and 


The buyers come to us today with these ideas. They go 
over and spend two or three days at our plant in Patterson, 
and see the efforts to take their ideas and mould or weave 
them into an actual piece of cloth. Now that eannot be 
done every time. If we are successful one time out of a 
hundred, we are big winners for the mill that may take on 
this merchandise, as well as winners for ourselves. The 
trouble today in our work is that we have not looms. Now 
that may sound rather strange to you. For five years that 
plant has been turning out on an average of three new 
samples a day. They have been stuck away in drawers be- 
cause we shouldn’t show them to the buyers as we had no 
looms to place them on. Now if this plant is going to be 
of any value to the textile industry, it must do two things: 
We cannot take that plant, and hide it under a bushel, and 
obscure the light only to those looms or mills that are as- 
sociated with us. I would eall that a pretty close and nar- 
row way of working. But that plant today is open for 
any mill and its weaving problems. That is really the in- 
vitation that I wanted to extend to the mill men here today. 

Now the average mill man, the average good weaver, 
says “I know what my mill ean do. I know what my looms 
can make.” He does not want to be told what his 40-inch 
loom can make. He knows the whole game himself as far 
as his particular mill is concerned. I am not taking issue 
with that man. I would have said the same thing five years 
ago, for I would not have taken off my hat to any man 
spinning yarns from 3s to 150s. Today I will take my hat 
off to the development of weaving that has come through 
and out of this plant. 

The average mill man is confronted with his manufac- 
turing problems, his labor, the buying of his cotton, the 
merchandising of his goods, and he does not have time to 
concentrate his entire energy and thought on the looms in 
his weave room. The mill man is not to blame because 
he is not able to diversify his product himself. He frank- 
ly has not time to do it; but you take four men such as 
this plant has, who have devoted their entire lives to weav- 
ing, remove all the obstacles and troubles and trials of 


(Continued on page 1283.) 
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Towels and Toweling 


BY T. WOODHOUSE AND A. BRAND. 


Huckabacks. Of the many varieties of fabrics used in 
the production of different kinds of towels and toweling, 
perhaps none have greater or more deserved popularity 
than the class known as huckabacks, or, sometimes, briefly, 
as hucks. This class of fabric, which is probably of ancient 
origin, is found in all qualities, and is made from all linen, 
or all cotton yarns, as well as in eotton-linen unions, where 
the cotton yarn sometimes functions as warp and occasion- 
ally as filling. The huckaback weaves are also taken ad- 
vantage of in other types of fabric. 

The huckaback weaves appear to possess a peculiar suit- 
ability for toweling; hence their wide application for this 
particular kind of product. The prevalence of plain weave, 
which constitutes fully 50 per cent of the unit design, se- 
eures firmness of structure, while the comparatively long 
floats of warp and of filling in the remainder of the unit 
design help to produce a characteristically rough surface 
which readily absorbs water. 

The contrast between the plain weave—which necessi- 
tates the maximum possible amount of interlacing—and the 
loosely-bound warp or filling floats, produces intermittent 
variation in the take-up of the warp yarn, and imparts a 
peculiar and pleasing distorition of the warp and filling; 





Fig. 65. 
this distortion is one of the chief characteristics of this 
class of weave, and helps greatly to give the fabries their 
distinetive appearance. 
A typical example of the 10-thread 10-pick huckaback, 
often termed simply “ordinary huck,” is teproduced in Fig. 


65. The original is a heavy cloth, produced from partly 
bleached flax tow yarns, both warp and filling. There is 
very little finish on the fabric, and hence it, and similarly- 
treated fabrics, are often termed “loom huck.” In the state 
as illustrated there are 36 threads per inch, and 34 picks 
per inch. The illustration shows the warp float side of the 
texture (the weft floats being at the back) and at the left 
hand side is a selvage. A few warp threads have been re- 
moved from the right-hand side in order to exhibit more 
clearly the characteristic distorition of the filling. Close ex- 
amination will show that the filling lies in a series of equal 
groups; the picks lie close together where the long floats 
have been situated, and are spaced wider apart, where they 


have been interweaving with the warp in plain order. 

Four repeats of the unit weave are shown at M, Fig. 
66; one complete unit is in solid black squares, while the 
other three units are in crosses. To construct the weave, 
alternate blocks of 5 threads and 5 picks are filled in with 
the double crossed lines, while the remaining two blocks of 
5 by 5 are filled in with the plain weave and in such an 
order as to “cut” with the edges of the blocks first filled 
in. 

The weaving plan is complete on 4 threads and 10 picks; 
one form is shown at N, Fig. 66, and is the form suitable 
for use with the so-called “huckaback draft,” 1.3.1.3.1.4.2.4.- 
2.4. This particular draft lends itself very readily to a 





Fig. 66. 


change-over from plain weave to huckaback or vice versa, 
and is more fully discussed in connection with Figs. 67 and 
68. 

Typical examples of linen huckabacks are woven in 900 
or 1000 reeds (900 splits or dents or 1000 splits in 40 
inches) with 9 or 10 shots or picks to the 37/200-inch glass, 
i. e., 9 & 5.4 or 10 & 5.4 shots per inch. 
be 20 to 25 lea count, while the filling is, say, 20 to 22 


The warp may 


lea count, and both yarns might be either 34 bleached, half 
bleached, or boiled line. 

The following is an analysis of an actual sample of linen 
huck toweling. The sample analyzed measures 25/16 
inches in the way of the filling, and 115/16 inches in the 
way of the warp. These measurements give a square area 
of 4.48 square inches, and the weight of the sample is 14.32 
grains. If the toweling is to be 27 inches wide, the weight 
of one running yard of cloth will be as under— 


14.32 grains & 16 oz. per lb. 27 in. wide 36 in. per yd. 











- ~ —- a ps - - 
7,000 grains per lb. 4.48 sq in. 
27838.08 
—————- = 7.101 ozs. per yard 
3920 


say, 7 ounces per running yard. The weave used is the 10 
by 10 ordinary huck exactly as shown at M in Fig. 65. 

In the cloth analyzed there are 94 warp threads in 2 
inches, while a filling thread withdrawn from 25/16 inches 
wide sample measures 211/16 inches when fully extended 
or straightened out. The threads per inch in the reed must 
therefore be as follows— 

94 threads 25/16 
x — += 40.44 threads per inch, say 40 
211/16 





2 inches 
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threads per inch in the reed, which is equivalent to an 800 
reed on the 40-inch scale with 2 threads per split or dent. 
There are 9 shots or picks to the 37/200-inch glass; 
hence—— 
9 37/200 - - 48.6 picks per inch, say 48 
picks per inch. 
The warp is half-bleached line yarn. 
warp threads, each 21/16 inches long, weigh 0.43 grain. 


Six withdrawn 


Consequently— 
6 threads «& 2] 


16 in. 7000 grains per lb. 





0.43 grains 


36 in. per yd. & 300 yd. per lea 
770 
18.6 leas per pound. 





41.28 
Allowing for the loss in weight of about 15 per cent 





due to bleaching, the spun count is probably 16 leas per 





pound or 16s yarn. 
The filling is half-bleached line yarn, and 6 picks, each 
211/16 long, weight 0.46 grain. Therefore— 
6 picks & 2 11/16 inches 7000 grains per lb. = 


] 





. x 


36 in. per yd. & 300 yd. per lea 0.46 grain 





Fig. 68. 
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1505 
——— = 22.72 leas per pound. 
66.24 

Allowing for the logs in bleaching, the spun count is 
20 leas per pound or 20s yarn. 

Since a warp thread withdrawn from 1 15/16-inch cloth 
measures 21/16 inches when fully extended, the “laid 
length” (length of warp) to weave 100 yards of cloth will 
be— 

21/16 in. 
100 yards & ——— 
115/16 

Lastly, since a filling thread withdrawn from 2 5/16-inch 
cloth is found to measure, when straightened, 2 15/16 inches, 
the reed width required to produce 27 inches finished cloth 


106.45 yards or, say 107 yards. 


can be found as follows— 
2 11/16 in. 
27 in. & ——————- = 31.38 inches, or, say 3114 inches. 


25/16 








A second example, analyzed in a similar manner to that 
above indicated, gave the following: results: 


Weieat OL tI acs 0 io56 cv abe tenses 91% ozs. per yard 
Conant Or WRRRIIOEN. o 5360 vs dSicaee nee 18 leas per lb. 
COOUNE OE SIMO PREM . cw ons cp ecaccpeuns 15 leas per |b. 
ak. . Serre 45 threads per inch 
Sett of filling .........................39 picks per inch 
Reed width for 36-in. finished cloth ..........3814 inches 
Laid length to weave 100 yards .............. 108 yards 


An interesting variant of the ordinary huckaback weave 
is that commonly known as the “Devon Huck,” and some 
times as the “medical huck,” particularly the heavy fabrics. 
Photographs of samples of such a fabric, woven with cotton 
warp and filling, are reproduced at O and P in Fig. 67. The 
former sample exhibits the warp float side of the fabric 
which is usually uppermost in the loom during the weaving 
process, while the latter sample shows the filling float side 
of the same fabric. 

The general effect of the weave on the face side is very 
similar to that of the ordinary huckaback—compare with 
Fig. 65—but the weave itself has at least one distinctive 
property, viz., it is invariably woven with double filling, 
i. e., two picks in a shed, and this gives to the back of the 
cloth a modified resemblance to the back of a 10 by 10 huck- 
aback. 

(Continued on page 1291.) 
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Human Relationships in Industry 


BY W. M. MeLAURINE. 


”Transferring and Promoting Workers.” 

The idea that I have been trying to convey and impress 
upon those who are interested in this work is the building 
up of a stabilized working force. To state it in another 
way, just as we have in our family certain educational, 
social and industrial divisions for the carrying on of the 
work of a complete, happy, harmonic, progressive civic unit, 
just so in our industrial family there can be inculeated 
principles of growth, loyalty, stability, and all of those 
nobler characteristics which will weld the working group 
into an abiding unity. 

It has been said that the test of efficiency of a plant can 
be measured by the length of service of its average em- 
ployee, and the test of value of an employee can be measur- 
ed by his services with a company. 

There may be modifications of these statements, and like- 
ly are, but under healthy and wholesome conditions, and 
on an average, I believe that they are very determinative. 

The topie for this conference is “Transferring and Pro- 
moting Workers.” This subject naturally implies two things 
which are facts in any progressive organization. First, 
there are opportunities within the organization for trans- 
fers and promotions, and, second, there are people within 
the organization who will require transferring and pro- 
moting. 

Some of the reasons are so manifest that it may seem 
unnecessary to develop them. - But since this is an academic 
discussion of a practical subject, it will not be amiss to dis- 
cuss a few. The following reasons are given as leaders for 
discussion, and in no sense are they intended to be com- 
plete and final. 

Some of the reasons for transfers: 

1. To fit the worker to the job for which he is best 


fitted. 

2. To place him in a more congenial group. Some- 
times a worker needs to be separated from his congeniality, 
and again, a separation from his “buddie or pal” creates 
a disposition which manifests itself in his work and that 
of the group. 

3. To give the worker a broader vision of the work. 
This is of value for two reasons, as it seems to me. First, 
to enable the worker to have a sense of the coordination of 
processes and thereby have a greater respect and epprecia- 
tion of his own work in its relationship; second, there is 
always a demand either active or latent for promotions to 
higher positions, and this method will have a broadening 
influence, and make for a preparation for this. 

4. Deadly dull monotony sometimes gets possession of 
the best of us, and a change, however slight, often acts as 
a splendid incentive to spur us on. 

5. Sometimes friction arises between workers, or be- 
tween a worker and the overseer. We shall not discuss the 
blame here, but the friction may be of such a type that 
the worker can not do his best service in that group. A 
change may keep him employed, and make for the com- 
pany a good man. 

6. Sometimes the health of an employee demands a 
change. Our factories should strive to build men, as well as 
turn out a manufactured article that society demands. A 


real progressive industrial organization will try to safe- 
guard the health of its workers. A healthy body often makes 
a healthy mind, and a healthy mind nearly always makes a 
happy, efficient worker. 

7. The law of supply and demand, or factory eondi- 
tions may necessitate shifting workers from one department 
to another. It should be a fundamental principle in eyery 
industry that the industry should endeavor to care for its 
employees in the matter of furnishing them work at least. 
For this reason, it is necessary that all workers should know 
more than one job or process, otherwise transfer or shift- 
ing would be impossible. 

8. To create in the mind of the worker the feeling that 
the industry is willing to do everything in its power to help 
him make good. The reaction in the mind of the worker 
will be a very fine attitude toward the industry and its offi- 
cers. Cooperation on the part of the worker will be the 
logical result. 

9. If carried on properly it will bring about a more 
active cooperative spirit between overseers and enable them 
to talk over their executive and supervisory problems to- 
gether, thereby causing a better understanding of their 
problems. 

As suggested before, these reasons are by no means com- 
plete or inelusive. They are only given that the confer- 
ence leader may get his group to thinking about the subject. 

Below are a few cases which will add further to the dis- 
cussion. It must be kept in mind in all of these confer- 
ences, discussion is the great asset. When the mind gets 
agitated, it is going to come up out of its rut and look 
around. 

In diseussing these cases there are some questions to 
answer: 

1. Was a transfer necessary? Why? 

2. What is to be done if transfer is not necessary? 

3. What was gained by transfer? 

4. Who shall be the judge as to the necessity for a 
transfer? 

5. How far should overseers cooperate with each other 
in transferring workers? 

6. Should they always be made as soon as necessity 
seems to demand, or should the cases be studied ? 

7. Should the inconvenience of the overseer be a reason 
for refusing? 

8. When should transfers not be made? 

There may be other questions, but these will get the 
group going. 

The cases follow: 

I. Two girl chums were in the same spinning room, and 
one day a girl was needed in another spinning room up 
stairs. The overseer took one of them and placed her there. 
After a few days, the girl who was left down stairs came 
to the overseer and asked to be placed up-stairs with her 
chum. What should the overseer have done? 

II. A young and ambitious boy, who was a good card 
hand and had done excellent work in his department had 
some trouble one day with the card-grinder. After that 
he felt that the card-grinder had it in for him. He asked 
the overseer to try to get him placed in another department, 
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although he knew no other processes except carding. What 
should the overseer have done? 

III. A boy working in the card room asked to be 
changed, stating that the dust and lint made him cough at 
He was 

What 


night, and he feared it would injure his health. 
an A 1 worker, and his place would be hard to fill. 
should the overseer have done? 

IV. A young lad who was ambitious to learn the tex- 
tile business was eager to be transferred to another depart- 
ment. He was a good hand, and had diligently worked on 
the job he had. 
months that he would change him, but the overseer in the 
other department would not take him. What might have 
been the reason? How could the matter be handled? 

V. A rather mediocre overseer has an eager, energetic 
boy in his department, who is striving to learn every detail 
in the department. The overseer seems to have it in for him. 
The boy wants to be transferred to another department, and 
The mediocre overseer will 
How would you handle this 


The overseer had promised him for several 


another overseer wants him. 
not consent for a transfer. 
case? 

VI. In a certain department there are two good work- 
ers, but they are slow and they retard production, and are 
not generally as efficient as the jobs require. What would 
you do? 

VII. In one department there is a very popular over- 
seer. His department is needing a few extra hands. In 
another department there is an extra supply, but this over- 
seer will not consent to double up and let his help go over 
to the department that needs them. What may be the 
trouble, and how should it be handled? 

VIII. Ina department which had been running steadily 
for a long time on the same products, it was noticed that 
production was falling off. What might have been the 
reason, and how could production have been increased? 

IX. A new employee was put on a job that an old em- 
ployee had wanted for sometime. The job was in same de- 
partment and the old employee felt that he could do it. He 
left the company. Was the matter handled right? 

X. Have each member of the group mention at least 
one case he has had where he granted a transfer or refused 
it, and let the other members discuss it. 

When should transfers not be considered may demand a 
little development to get the group to thinking on right 
lines negatively. 

1. When the worker is simply a mill hobo. He is look- 

ing for a job without much work to do, or in the language 
of Mary Mixup, “he wants to be where he ain’t.” 
2. When he has not shown the right attitude toward his 
present job. By this we mean industry, attention, study, 
application and all of those nobler qualities which we like in 
workers. 

3. When we feel that it will destroy the discipline of 
the worker and that means the discipline of the industry. 

4. When it will be detrimental to the efficiency of the 
industry. 

5. When it will create disorder and dissatisfaction in 
another department. 

6. When it will furnish a precedent that will be diffi- 
cult to follow. 

7. When justice does not demand it. 

The group may add as many reasons to this as they 
desire, but they must value each reason offered, and see 


that they are just. 
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The second phase of this conference is Promoting Work- 
ers. 

In looking over job analysis of various kinds, and also 
in studying The Hiring Problem, there are two or three very 
suggestive questions, I have found. 

1. Does this company promote its own men to superior 
positions, or does it go outside for its minor and major 
executives ? 

2. What does this job lead to? If I start to work here, 
to what job is there a possibility of my being promoted? 

3. On an average, how long does one have to work on 
this job before he is transferred or promoted ? 

4. What does one have to do, or be, to be ready for 
promotion ? 

Any healthy, vigorous organization must have healthy, 
vigorous people working in it. People to be healthy and 
vigorous must be ambitious. Ambitious people are looking 
onward and upward, and the more they can see the more 
vigorous they should be. Growth is a principle of life, it 
matters not whether it is natural or artificial. 

Any industry that desires to grow must furnish oppor- 
tunity for growth. There must be opportunities for pro- 
The more opportunities there are, the greater the 
growth. There must be clearly defined lines of promotion 
from the humblest position to the most exalted. They must 
stand out like signboards on the road to progress. The in- 
dustry must impress upon its workers the qualifications 
necessary for promotion, and furthermore they must furnish 


motion. 


within the organization opportunities for its workers to 
meet these qualifications. 

When needing men for advanced positions it should, 
as far as practicable, take them out of its own organization. 

I remember once, when I visited a large industrial or- 
ganization, as I stood at the entrance waiting for admit- 
tance, I saw a big chart of the employees and officers on 
the wall. As I stood and looked at it, I could trace out 
from the humblest employee in the organization, the route 
to the presidency of the industry. As I stood there and 
looked at it, I thought what an inspiration it must be for 
the workers as they enter each day to be able to look over 
the route he can go to a position of greater responsibility. 

It is said, when a valued executive of the Marshall] Field 
Corporation died a few years ago, some one who did not 
know their organization, wondered where they would find 
a man to take his place. A man who knew their system 
salmly remarked, “We shall only look for an office boy.” 
I am sure you understand the import of this statement with- 
out further comment. 

A subject for discussion here might be “A Basis for 
Promotion.” If you will refer to the conference you will 
refresh your mind on the subject of “Rating Help.” Also 
the one on “Rating Overseers.” Those suggestions may be 
of value in establishing a Basis. The following questions 
may start the group to thinking: 

1. Would length of service in the employment of the 
company be a fair basis or necessarily constitute one factor 
in the basis? Why? 

2. What are some of the superior abilities that you 
recognize in your department? 

3. How do you recognize and evaluate them? 

4. Do all men have the desire and eapacity for ad- 
vanecement? Give reason for your answer. 


(Continued on page 1293.) 
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Exterior and _ interior’ views 
Gregg Dyeing Co., Graniteville, 
S.C. J. BE. Sirrine & Co., Archi- 
tects, Engineers and Builders. 
Truscon Steel Windows used 
thruout. 


Ideal Ventilation 


In textile mills, Truscon Steel Windows are of 
prime importance in securing the natural ventila- 
tion, daylight and fire resisting qualities so neces- 
sary to meet the ideal mill conditions. 


A good example of their use is in the mill of the 
Gregg Dyeing Co., Graniteville, S.C. This plant 
contains the largest mechanical installation of dye- 
ing and finishing machinery devoted exclusively 
to one type of cloth. 


With Truscon Continuous Sash and Mechanical 
Operators in monitors, and Standard Windows’in 
the sidewalls, the ventilation in the entire plant 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, 


Warehouses & Sales Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. 


books of principal cities. 
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In Textile Plants 


may be perfectly controlled. A touch of a button 
opens or closes windows. 


With such installations the air is easily kept clear 
of fumes, lint and dust. Ass a consequence better 
working conditions and greater production are the 
result. 


Truscon Steel Windows and other steel building 
materials are identified with leading building pro- 
jects thruout the Textile Industry. 


A corps of specialists in the strategic textile cen- 
ters is ready to cooperate on window installations 
without obligation. Ask about Truscon national 
erection service. 


YOUNGSTOWN; OHIO 


For addresses see nhone 
Foreign Div.: New York. 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


Among the announcements of improvement and new con- 
struction work among the southern mills during the past 
month-were the following: 

The new $250,000 plant erected at Geneva, Ala., for the 
Geneva Cottén™ Mills has been completed. The mill building 
is 325 by 106 feet, of brick construction with tar and 
gravel roof and maple floors, and carries an installation of 
5,280 spindles and 164 looms: 4D. N. Morris, Jr., is pres- 
ident and-James Johnson, Inj *Becretaty-treasurer.- al. C. 
Cobb is superintendent. 

Contract for the installation of motors, transformers, 
switchboard and lighting in the new 30,000-spindle mill of 
the Tallassee (Ala.) Mills has been awarded to Huntington 
& Guerry, of Greenville, S. C. The electrical equipment was 
purchased from the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company. J. E. Sirrine & Company are the engineers. 

Some Pine Bluff, Arkansas, business men have subscrib- 
ed $150,000 toward the establishment of a 10,000-spindle 
cotton mill, which Leroy A. Beers, of John K. Stewart & 
Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., and associates, are contemplating 
erecting at Pine Bluff. 

Western Cordage Company, Orange, Calif., is arrang- 
ing plans for a new one-story addition, 48x120 feet, to 
cost about $10,000, exclusive of equipment. 

The Adams Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga., have been sold to 
C. B. Willingham and B. Terry Adams, and the name of the 
mills has been changed to the Adams Investment Company, 
Operations have resumed in the mill, which has been closed 
for some time. 

J. B. Roberts, president of the Roberts Marble Company, 
at Ball Ground, Ga., is interested in the estabiishment of a 
cotton mill at or near Ball Ground, plans for which have 
already been made. Mr. Roberts has recently developed a 
large water power on his properties near Ball Ground, the 
big concrete dam having been just completed. 

The Newnan (Ga.) Cotton Miils have started an addi- 
tion to the No. 1 Mill and will install 18 ecards and 3,500 
spinning spindles, which have been purchased. The dye 
plant will also be changed. 

A special course in textiles is contemplated for the 
grades of the Junior High School of the Southwest La- 
Grange High School for the ensuing school year. This 
course will be in addition to the regular work of preparing 
the pupils for Senior High School, and will probably con- 
sist of an elementary survey of the textile industry, indus- 
trial geography and history, textile arithmetic and rudi- 
ments of designing, cotton grading and other textile pro- 
cesses. 

It is reported that the Hillside Cotton Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga., are considering the erection of a central power plant on 
property recently purchased. 

A new addition is being built at the Shelby Cotton Mills, 
Shelby, N. C., which will provide larger floor space in the 
weaving and cloth room departments. <A 300,000-gallon 
reservoir is being erected on the mill grounds. 

Erwin Cotton Mills, Duke, N. C., has let contract for 
the erection of a dyehouse, 211 x 102 feet, one story and 
basement, to be of reinforeed concrete and daylight con- 
struction with monitor roof. The building will be used for 
long chain dyeing of warp yarns for blue denims. J. E. 
Sirrine & Company, Greenville, 8. C., are the engineers. 


The Monroe Mills, formerly the Bearskin Cotton Mills, 
at Monroe, N. C., have been opened under the new man- 
agement. The plant has been thoroughly overhauled and 
some new machinery installed on the third floor, which for- 
merly held no equipment. R. W. Morrow, of Monroe, and 
the Johnston interests of Charlotte, purchased control of 
this mill some time ago when it was sold by receivers. 

A new school building, a gymnasium and a teachers’ dor- 
mitory are being constructed at the Art Cloth Mills, Low- 
ell, N. C. The gymnasium building is of brick construction, 
with two stories and basement; it contains class room, offices, 
gymnasium, locker room, and shower baths. The school will 
be of brick, one-story, with class rooms and an auditorium. 

J. E. Sirrine & Company, Greenville, are engineers for 
the addition of a weave shed to the Excelsior Mills, Union, 
8. C. This will cost in the neighborhood of $75,000, it is 
announced, and will be three stories, 116 x 146 feet. It is 
planned to install about 220 looms, according to the report, 
for the initial equipment. Emslie Nicholson, of Union, is 
president of the mill company. 

The plant of the Cash Manufacturing Company, at 
Blacksburg, S. C., which was begun some time ago, will be 
taken over and completed by the Blacksburg Spinning 
Mills, a company organized recently with a capital stock of 
$200,000. The work of completing the main building and 
erecting 25 operatives’ houses is under way, and machinery 
contracts for a 5,000-spindle equipment for producing knit- 
ting yarns, 16s to 24s, have been let. S. A. Clifford, of 
Clover, is president, and C. N. Alexander, Clover, is 
treasurer and manager of the company. 

According to report, the managers of the Republic Cot- 
ton Mills, at Great Falls, 8. C., are understood to be giving 
consideration to the erection of a 30,000-spindle mill for 
the manufacture of cotton yarn to be used in the manu- 
facture of the company’s product of fine cotton and silk 
mixtures, which is the output of the new Republic Mill 
No. 3, recently completed. 

The Alice Manufacturing Company, Easley, S. C., has 
placed contracts for 12,000 additional spindles to be in- 
stalled as early as possible. 

The sewage and water works system for the village of 
the Arcadia Mills, Arcadia, 8. C., has been completed, with 
Lockwood, Greene & Company, Charlotte and Boston, as 
engineers in charge. The cost was approximately $70,000. 

Contract has been let to the Inge Construction Com- 
pany for the erection of the plant of the Mexia Cotton 
Mills, at Mexia, Texas. The initial equipment will consist 
of 5,000 spindles and 96 30-inch looms and 32 40-inch 
looms, the looms being purchased from The Stafford Com- 
pany, Readville, Mass. J. K. Hughes is president of the 
mill, and Perry Burrus general manager. Robert & Com- 
pany, Atlanta, are the engineers. 

It is reported that M. F. Wintry, 2722 Hemphill Street, 
Fort Worth, Texas, with associates, is planning the erection 
of a 5,000-spindle mill at Stanford, Texas. 

Lockwood, Greene & Company are preparing plans for 
the building of the new Hanes Dye and Finishing Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., which will be 120x240 feet, of brick con- 
struction. The plant will dye, bleach and finish piece 
goods, khaki, denims, ete. 
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Insurance protects values, not properties. A policy cannot 
“cover” a particular building, unless it covers the full value 
of that building and its contents. 

To properly insure, the value must be definitely known. To 
collect in case of loss, the value must be provable. 

In spite of this, two businesses out of every three guess at 
the value and have little or no proof for it. 

The guess may be accurate enough, but the insurance com- 
pany cannot accept guesswork after a fire. It has to have 
proof. It wants proof of the “‘actual cash value’”’ at the 
time of the fire. 

Businesses that base their insurance on continuous American 
Appraisal service are always in a position to know and prove 
“actual cash value” at the time of the fire. 

They make sure of adequate coverage. They also make sure 
of collecting losses promptly—even if their own records have 
been completely destre yed 

Send for our monog! aph 9-10, ““When Insurance Insures and 
When It Doesn’t.” 
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The New England Mill Situation. 


A gradual improvement is taking place in the textile mill 
outlook in New England. From September 15 to 20 New 
England Week was celebrated and it was the occasion of a 
decided revivai of interest in industries on the part of the 
general public. Started originally as a consequence of a 
suggestion made last spring te the National Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association by President Robert Amory, the sug- 
gestion of New England week developed into a display of 
New England products in stores and exhibition halls, par- 
ades of a trade character in some cities, and a general pub- 
licity campaign conducted by many of the leading news- 
papers. 

While there was a great deal of the boosting and boom- 
ing idea abroad in the section, and while it was quite unlike 
the conservative spirit of this section, it did serve to arouse 
a healthier tone concerning the current public view of in- 
dustry in its relation to the general weal. It is believed 


that it has laid the foundation for a greater degree of co- 
operation between general business men and the managers 
of industrial plants, and it is hoped that it has checked the 
pessimistic drift of investment thought in the whole section. 

The displays in New Bedford, Fall River, and Pawtucket 
were especially illuminating as te the wonderful variety of 
the products turned out not only in textile lines but in gen- 


eral commercial lines. These three centers were visited by 
many merchants from New York and other mercantile cen- 
ters and as the displays occurred in large halls it was novx- 
sible to secure a very comprehensive grasp of the industrial 
resources of New England. 

Many of the large mills and selling agencies supplied 
retail stores with merchandise for display and sale, thus 
creating a better knowledge among the general public of 
the character of merchandise made in their own vicinity. 

The mills in the section are resuming operations slowly. 
The fine goods end of the cotton goods industry has shown 
a distinct gain in the volume of business booked. A large 
part of the orders consist of broadeloths, warp sateens, silk 
and cottons in plain and fancy weaves, and a wide variety 
of rayon mixtures. Some of the latter will not appear in 
the markets until spring but sample pieces already shown 
indicate that the new rayon goods are certain to occupy 2 
large place in wash fabrics merchandising during the com. 
ing season. Some are plain crepes but many are faney 
dress fabrics and finer cloths for lingerie purposes. 

Fall River has been showing less gain in activity thar 
some of the other cities as the demand for print cloth yarn 
goods has not been large enough as yet to lift prices to a 
basis that will insure profit for the mills there. New Bed- 
ford is now operating fully 70 per cent capacity and its 
manufacturers are hopeful of a further business as the 
needs of converters and others grow more pressing. Fall 
River is operating barely 45 per cent. 

The wage outlook in New England is becoming com- 
plicated. Some mills have reduced wages, notably in the 
smaller centers. These reductions have been accepted. It 
has not been possible to induce manufacturers as a whole 
to agree upon a wage reduction, yet it is stated that the 
Amoskeag Company and some others are endeavoring 
through personal contact with employees to secure assent to 
a reduction of 12% per cent, or at least a restoration of the 
wage scale existing before the advance of April, 1923. 

The New England wage schedule of today is two and a 
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third times the pre-war scale or 50 cents a cut for weaving 
as against 1914-cents in 1912 to 1916. The advance in April 
of a year ago was the last straw on the back of many New 
England mills and it really caused the pinch accentuated 
by high cost cotton. ’ 

Politics have played a large part in the administration 
of mil] affairs in many New England centers and they ae- 
count for the inability among manufacturers to agree to 
revise the scale at the present time. There seems to be little 
doubt that a wage reduction must be made after election, 
for the reason that a great many southern mills have already 
reduced, and also for the reason that on the present level of 
prices for cloths there is little promise that consumers will 
take the capacity product of the cotton mills of the country. 
Reduced costs of production seem inevitable, and the first 
move must of necessity come through raw material and 
wages. 

That a great error was made in over-valuing many New 
England mills for the purpose of taxation for local im- 
provements is now generally admitted. Very recently, the 
assessors at Fall River cut down corporation valuations, and 
by raising the rate they brought home to the general tax- 
payers the fact that municipal expenditures were going on 
at too fast a clip, and were handicapping the competitive 
power of the principal industry. Many mill tax cases are 
still being fought through the courts and abatements are 
believed to be certain. These tax fights are costing both sides 
a great deal of money, running in fact into the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

The fundamental cause of excessive taxation was the 
wartime dividends of mills and the common belief that war- 
time inflation was something that would last. It was the 
same cause that led to the purchase of the B. B. & R. 
Knight properties in Rhode Island at a price that would 
not have been high if the then existing cloth and general 
values were to be maintained. The shrinkage came sudden- 
ly in 1920, and has been going on Since, intensified of 
course by the lack of profit margin between cotton and eloth. 
Very recently, the necessity for a reorganization of the prop- 
erties was made known in a public announcement. 

Conservative bankers and manufacturers have known 
for three years that a reorganization of the capital of the 
Consolidated Textile Co. would have to come, and because 
of the preparations made for it, the announcement caused 
no market shock. The Rhode Island mills of the company 
had either been closed or operated on short time and the 
stocks of goods liquidated. There are yet many details of 
the reorganization to be completed but the general view is 
that it will be carried through and that eventually the re- 
equipment of the Knight properties will be continued. 
Rhode Island is still struggling against the effort of labor- 
unionists to impose a 48-hour law on the state. If that 
struggle ends in failure for the mills it will undoubtedly 
change the prospect for the resuscitation of these concerns. 

The strain of the past months has begun to tell in the 
passing of mill dividends all through New England. Very 
recently it developed that the Dwight mills of Chicopee were 
overburdened with debt and a reorganization and a change 
of management resulted. In some other places similar 
changes are pending. 

It is now pretty well recognized throughout this section 
as well as throughout the country, that high cotton was not 
the sole cause for the textile depression. The American 
Woolen Company passed a quarterly dividend on its com- 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


WE BUILD 


EXHAUST OPENERS—HOPPER BALE OPENERS—CRIGHTON OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS—SELF FEEDING OPENERS 
FEEDERS—COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS—ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
BREAKER—INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS—DRAWING FRAMES (Mechanical or Electric Stop Motion) 
SLUBBING—INTERMEDIATE and ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES—FLYERS—RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Descriptive Bulletins sent on Request. 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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mon stock because it did not earn it. It could not sell its 
spring products offered a month ago, nor could it keep 
more than half its plant occupied on fall products. Some 
of the large silk and knit goods mills were similarly af- 
fected. 

The real cause for the depression was that goods were 
in larger supply than consumers required at the prices 
charged, and those prices were kept high by excessive costs 
of production. There had been a substantial contraction in 


purchasing power or desire, due to many causes, including 


low prices for farm products, and a great deal of extrava- 
gant expenditure for autos, radios, etc. All the while, 
high rents, high fuel costs, and high living costs, were 
having their normal effect of lessening the available money 
applicable to dry goods. 

While New England manufacturers are already securing 
a little larger business on cotton goods and while it is 
evident that orders are slowly increasing and necessitating 
a little larger production, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that belief in a great period of prosperity being at hand, 
is not general. The fair harvests have increased the demand 
for goods for fall and winter use and have been spread 
sufficiently to relieve the congestion of buying in the farm- 
ing districts. On the other hand, the great steel industry is 
but 60 per cent occupied, building operations are going 
along on a more cautious scale, high rents, high fuel costs, 
and high living costs still prevail, and unemployment is 
widespread. 

Insofar as cotton goods supply is concerned, it is clear 
that the great curtailment of the past several months has 
lessened the stocks in mill hands and probably in many re- 
tail and jobbing hands. But a great part of this supply 
was an over-supply, and in distributing it, mills and mer- 
chants took losses, and the public is going to profit for 
some time by the lower prices that were necessary in liqui- 
dating the surplus. The existence of these lower prices in 
distributing channels, is certain to delay an uplift in prices 
in keeping with the costs of production. It follows that it 
is going to be necessary to reduce production costs, to meet 
the prices buyers want to pay, and that process is not going 
to be sudden. 

Ultimately, the great curtailment of production must 
tell as it has reduced the supply of many goods. What the 
trade is now awaiting is the development of a broader de- 
mand that will take care of many of the staple products 
that have been moving slowly for months. Pereales, ging- 
hams, bleached cottons, and many of the brown goods are 
very low in price, yet the demand for them is insufficient 
thus far to take care of more than two-thirds of the capac- 
ity production. 

Cotton has undergone such a severe decline of late that 
confidence in values for the longer future has been shaken. 
Cotton at 22 cents a pound is not high cotton in relation 
to cost and it is certainly not high in relation to the current 
prices for goods and the current rate of wages in textile 
channels, notably in garment making industries. 

But manufacturers feel that the price argument of scar- 
city, in relation to cotton, no longer exists. With a yield 
approximately greater by 30 per cent than a year ago, and 
with a carry-over substantially as large as last year, there 
is justification for looking for lower prices than have pre- 
vailed for a couple of years. It is certain, so far as New 
England is concerned, that curtailment of cotton consump- 
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tion in factories will continue prominent for another month 
at least, and it is also clear that until there is a very great 
increase in the profit margin, manufacturers are not going 
to buy cotton to be stored. 


Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, September 11, 1924. 

Compared with one month ago the market has declined 
more than “3 cents per pound, or more than $15 per bale, 
due to returns to the government indicating a larger crop 
than was indicated last month—12,787,000 bales vs. 12,351,- 
000 one month ago, whieh compares with last year’s pro- 
duction of 10,128,000 bales. Linters not included. 

There was no abatement in the drouth conditions west 
of the Mississippi River, especially in Texas, except where 
relief was obtained in scattered localities in the way of 
local rains, principally in west and northwest Texas, but 
generally favorable weather prevailed to the east of the 
river. 

The larger crop prospects, about 2,659,000 bales larger 
than last year’s yield, has been made possible by the ab- 
sence of any damage of consequence by weevil or worms, 
a condition that has not prevailed for the past several 
years, due to the light hibernation of weevil last winter, 
the result of the severe cold, and because of the hot, 
dry summer preventing propagation of insects, particular- 
ly of the weevil. 

Returns to the government, as of September Ist, aver- 
aged the condition of the crop at 59.3 vs. 54.1 on August 
25th last year, and ginnings to the same date, September 
Ist, were 958,204 bales vs. 1,142,660 bales last year, of which 
Texas furnished 630,842 bales against 1,089,530. 

Notwithstanding the much lower prices established, trade 
buying has not been urgent, especially from domestic spin- 
ners, and unless unfavorable wet weather sets in, which 
would likely lower the grade of the crop, which so far has 
been running high, or unless the trade demand improves, 
lower prices still are not at all unlikely, as receipts promise 
to assume large proportions since ginning is now, in full 
swing and because of there being so much cotton open in 
the fields, which is being gathered as fast as possible. 

According to government returns, the indicated crop by 
states, as of September Ist, compared with last year’s final 
results, is as follows: Virginia, 41,000 bales vs. 50,000; 
North Carolina, 828,000 vs. 1,017,000; South Carolina, 767,- 
000 vs. 769,000; Georgia, 1,209,000 vs. 588,000; Florida, 
27,000 vs. 12,000; Alabama, 948,000 vs. 587,000; Missis- 
sippi, 1,033,000 vs. 603,000; Louisiana, 371,000 vs. 363,000; 
Texas, 4,284,000 vs. 4,340,000; Arkansas, 1,109,000 vs. 620,- 
000; Tennessee, 421,000 vs. 225,000; Missouri, 228,000 vs. 
126,000; Oklahoma, 1,289,000 vs. 655,000; California, 61,- 
000 vs. 54,000; Arizona, 89,000 vs. 78,000; New Mexico, 65,- 
000 vs. 36,000; all others 17,000 vs. none; U. S., 12,787,000 
vs. 10,128,000. 

Private cable advices from Bombay estimate India’s 
erop this year at about 4,800,000 bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight, against about 4,219,000 bales last year, but as plant- 
ing in India is only nearing completion, estimates at this 
time are rather premature. 


(Continued on page 1281.) 
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A comer of the billiard room in this building. 











Fostering 
labor co-operation 


: RECREATION centre in industrial plants brings 
greater co-operation between employers and em- 

ployees. There is an enhanced employee good-will, a 

higher efficiency, better co-operation, and a noticeable 

reduction in labor turnover. 


The bowling equipment. 






As evidenced by the letter and views illustrated above, 
the Glenn-Lowry Manufacturing Company, of Whitmire, 
South Carolina, has found its billiard and bowling equip- 
ment most beneficial in establishing contact with its 
employees and advancing the spirit of co-operation. 


As makers of the world’s finest billiard and bowling 
equipment, the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company has | 
furnished the equipment used in the country’s most 
successful industrial welfare associations. The knowledge 
and experience thus gained is at the disposal of any one 
interested in this means of effecting a closer relationship 
between employer and employee. | 


Dhe BRUNSWICK~* BALKE ~COLLENDER Company 
Branch houses in the principal cities 
tn the United States and Canada | 
623-633 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 


GeorGE A. Topey, formerly of Athens, Ga., it is an- 
nounced, has been appointed superintendent and general 
manager of Morven Cotton Mills, Ine., Durham, N. C. 
J. H. Laurens has recently accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at this mill and W. A. West, Sr., is in 
charge of the cloth room. 

W. R. Barnerte, formerly at Converse, S. C., has been 
made general overseer of carding at the Hermitage Mills, 
Camden, S. C., and H. P. Cannon is night overseer at 
the same mills. Mr. Cannon also was formerly at Con- 
verse. 

L. A. Hammer has been made assistant superintendent 
at the Tucapau Mills, Tucapau, 8. C. E. A. Hill is gen- 
eral superintendent. 

CHarLes L. Wrixw has joined-the organization of the 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation, Attleboro, Mass., as 
sales executive. Mr. Winn is an alumnus of the Lowell 
Textile School, and has had a practical training in the in- 
dustry. He will supervise the business of the company in 
the textile industry of New England. 

Joun L. Ropryson recently resigned as superintendent 
of the Minneola Manufacturing Co., Gibsonville, N. C., 
and was succeeded by John T. Roundtree, who was pro- 
moted to the position. 

A. W. Roper has become overseer of carding at the 
He was 
formerly assistant superintendent at the Lullwater Mfg. 


Bradley Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga. 


Company, Thomson, Ga. 

C. W. McSwarn has resigned as textile director ,of the 
Parker school district at Greenville, S. C., to become asso- 
ciated with the southern plant of the Steel Heddle Manu- 
facturing Company, at Greenville, S. C. Mr. McSwain was 
formerly an instructor at the textile department of Clem- 
son A. & M. College, at Clemson, S. C. 

W. T. Davis has become overseer of carding, spinning, 
spooling and warping at the El Paso (Texas) Cotton Mills. 
He was formerly at Greenwood, 8S. C. 

F. W. Howe, vice-president of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., recently return- 
ed from a seven weeks’ trip to England and France, on 
which he was accompanied by his wife and two sons, who 
remained in Switzerland for a month’s visit. 

M. H. Maupen is the overseer of the cloth room at the 
Balfour (N. C.) Mills. 

H. H. Hoicomps recently resigned his position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., 
and will devote his time to the manufacture and sale of the 
Holeombe bunch builder of which he is the inventor. 

L. H. Haynes has become night overseer of carding at 
the Lockmore Cotton Mills, York, 8S. C., sueceeding L. F. 
Perkins, resigned. 

W. T. Norton is the overseer of carding and spinning 
at the Balfour (N. C.) Mills. : 

H. E. Srmu has become overseer of carding at the 


Ninety-Six (S. C.) Cotton Mills. He formerly held a simi- 
lar position at the Addison Mills, Edgefield, S. C. 

JosepH L. Gappors, who recently went to the Seneca 
Knitting Mills, Ine., Seneca Falls, N. Y., in charge of the 
knitting department, has returned to the House of Byer. 
Cambridge, Mass., where he formerly was located. 

J. A. GarpNER has been promoted to the position of 
overseer of the silk department at the Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

J. C. CostNER has become overseer of the cloth room of 
the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 

JAMES B. McLAvuGHLIN has resigned as overseer of the 
cloth room at the Beaumont Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., to 
become overseer of finishing and shipping at the Dacotah 
Mills, Lexington, N. C. 

JouHN T. Hixton, a graduate of Bradford-Durfee Tex- 
tile School, of Fall River, has been appointed associate 
professor of earding and spinning in the textile department 
of the State College, at Raleigh, N. C., succeeding P. W. 
Price, who continues with the college in another capacity. 
W. E. Shinn, a 1924 graduate of the N. C. State College, 
has succeeded L. E. Lane, resigned, as instructor in ecard- 
ing and spinning. 

THomas Fuuuer, JR., who was formerly connected with 
the Charlotte office of the Westinghouse Electrie & Manu- 
facturing Company, but who for the past ten years has 
been in the Atlanta office, has returned to the Charlotte 
office, of which he will be the manager. 

D. C. Joutey has resigned as night overseer of carding 
at the Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, S. C., and has 
become overseer of carding at the Addison Mills, Edge- 
field, S.-C. 

Rosert Huaues has become associated with the Detroit 
Graphite Company in the capacity of sales representative. 
His headquarters will be at Macon, Georgia, and he will 
travel the territory in which the company was represented 
by the late George W. Cureton. 

C. L. Buspege has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of spinning at the Seminole Mills, Clearwater, S. 
C., sueceeding Q. E. Britt. 

Oscar Exsas, president of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., died suddenly in Boston, Mass., on 
September 19th, following a brief illness that necessitated 
two surgical operations. Mr. Elsas was one of the fore- 
most figures in southern textile circles. He was born in 
Atlanta in 1871, the eldest son of Jacob Elsas, founder 
of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. He was educated in 
Atlanta and was graduated from the Georgia School of 
Technology as a member of the first class graduated from 
that institution. He began work at the Fulton mills, rising 
through the different departments to the presidency, upon 
his faher’s retirement, some 15 years ago. Mr. Elsas’ 
death came as a sudden and distinet shock to his many 
friends in the industry, and marked the passing of one of 
the foremost textile men in the country. 
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NOW you can get your 


Boston 
Chicago 


AK 


—trademark transfers 


—hosiery packing 


—dry goods labels 


—hang tickets, etc. 


all from the same _ source 


Manufacturers found it a nui- 
sance to buy their trademark 
transfers from one source, their 
lithographic requirements from 
another. 


One of them suggested to the 
Kaumagraph Company: 


“You already furnish us with 
transfers for trademarking our 
hosiery. Why don’t you make 
lithographed hosiery packing, 
toc? Then you'd have a really 
complete service for us, for we 
could get out trademarking and 
packing requirements all from the 
same house.” 


The idea appealed to us as a log- 
ical extension of our service to 
manufacturers of hosiery, textiles 
and silks. And so, since 1922, the 


Kaumagraph Company has turned 
out some fine examples of litho- 
graphic work for many prominent 
manufacturers. 


The demands for this service 
have grown by such leaps and 
bounds that already an entire 
floor in the new Kaumagraph 
Building is used exclusively for 
hosiery packing, dry goods labels, 
hang tickets, etc. 


Especially to present users of 
Kaumagraph Trademark Trans- 
fers, our lithographic department 
has an important story—a story 
beyond the common run of quality 
and price. We urge you to write 
or phone our nearest office for 
full information. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


350-356 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Paris, Ont., Canada 


Philadelphia 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Paris, France 


—and trademark your textiles, silks, hosiery, etc., with 





dumagrapDs 
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How Much is Spool Breakage Costing You? 


RE you continually having to re- 

place spools as a resuit of broken 

heads due to their splintering or 
coming off? 


When things like this happen to spools 
they are a dead loss—and the yarn, worth 
several times the amount of the spool, is 
wasted, for the salvage value of such yarn 
is very little. 


U S Fibre Head Spools eliminate this yarn 
wastage, and the time and danger of stop- 
ping creels—besides that, they protect 
employees from possible injuries from 
broken or splintered heads that occur to 
wooden spools. 


The round bevelled head bushing and its 
method of application to fibre head spools 
was originated by the US B & S Co., with- 
out this bevelled head bushing, fibre head 
spools would be a failure. 


We do NOT guarantee that fibre head 
spools cannot be broken, nor do we guar- 
antee they will not crack, warp or chip— 
but we DO guarantee that our method of 
applying the fibre head to the wooden bar- 
rel is unexcelled, as we take extra pre- 
‘autions in their manufacture, to uphold 
the same high standard of quality that has 
made our many other U S Products fa- 
mous. 


If you have never tried U S Fibre 
Head Spools, we ask that you write 
for samples and give them a thor- 
ough trial. That is the best way to 
convince yourself of their superior 


quality. 


SHUTTLE MANUFACTUR. 72 the WORLD 
Eight Factories Providence R.I. 


Other U S B & S Co. Products 


BEAMS SPOOLS SPEEDERS ROLLS 
Cotton Moquette WARP FILLING Comber 
Rubber Drawing CAP FILLING Underclearer 
BOBBINS Warper FLAX SPINNING Drawing 
SHUTTLES Twister TWISTERS Winder 
SKEWERS Jack TRIPTODS 
Silk QUILLS ETC. 
Belting 
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Gosh! We have had our share of this “curtailing” busi- 
ness this year, haven’t we? 

Well, you know, I don’t believe a man can have an ex- 
perience of any kind but what he can derive some benefit 
from it if he will give it the thought that he should. 

We heard a great deal about the word “morale” during 
the war, and now most of us have had a chance to realize 
its full meaning. 

Of course, many overseers and superintendents have 
been unable to make a true study of how the morale of 
their operatives was affected by curtailment and hard 
times in general, because they themselves were affected as 
much and in many cases more than the operatives. 

Really there is some excuse, probably, for the opera- 
tives to be affected as they have been, because they are not 
supposed to have the broadness of vision to enable them to 
reason things out like an overseer or superintendent can, 
but I do claim that there is no excuse whatever for an in- 
telligent overseer or superintendent to get the “blues,” lose 
his “pep,” and get run down at the heels generally, right 
at a time when all of his operatives are affected in the same 
way. 

It is a generally conceded fact that when the mill has to 
curtail production, it not only loses the production for 
the hours it curtails, but the percentage of production per 
hour it operates is much less than when operating on full 
time. 

I say it is generally taken for granted that this con- 
dition must prevail, but what I want to know is why should 
it be so? 

Doesn’t it seem reasonable to suppose that when an 
operative’s time is cut 50 per cent or to three days per 
week instead of six, then he would put forth every effort to 
get more production out of his machines per hour if he 
possibly could? The very fact that he actually gets less 
production per hour when he works three days per week 
than he does when he works six days seems on first thought 
to be a pretty good argument against reducing the working 
week to 48 hours instead of 55. 

I want you, my brother overseers ana superintendents, 
to look back now to the curtailment period we have just 
gone through, and ask yourself a few personal questions. 
Of course, I am not expecting you to tell “Old Timer” what 
your answers are, but answer them honestly to yourselves 
and see if you can’t profit by the experience. 
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Question No. 1: When you were notified that it was 
necessary to go on half time—four days per week or what- 
ever it was—just how did it affect your morale? Of course 
I know you are a human being and will have to answer 
that there just wasn’t much morale left in you. But did 
vou use your head and realize that your mental attitude 
would affect the people working for you? 

Question No. 2: Did you go among your help encour- 
aging them to get every inch of cloth or pound of product 
out of their machines in an effort to balance up for the 
curtailment? Did you take the opportunity of trying to 
impress upon them the necessity of learning how to save 
part of their earnings when they did get back on full time? 
Any overseer or superintendent knows that his best help 
are the ones who try to save some of their earnings. Why 
didn’t you take the opportunity, then, of increasing your 
percentage of “best help”? 

Question No. 3: Did you neglect your usual efforts at 
discipline until your seconds or bad work went out of the 
bounds of reason before you realized it? 

Question No. 4: Did you take the opportunity of im- 
pressing upon your section men the necessity for the eco- 
nomical use of all supplies? Of course this should be done 
in good times as well as in hard times—but it is a fact that 
an overseer or a superintendent can make a better argument 
about such things during hard times and the thought is 
that if you can form the habit, so to speak, that habit will 
be retained, partly at least, when prosperous times come 
back. 

There is no need for me to take up space with more 
questions. I have given you the thought so the thing for 
you to do, if you really want to help yourself, is to fit your 
own questions to yourself. 

You know what they are much better than I can enumer- 
ate them to fit your individual case. You remember how 
“Old Timer” pointed out to you in quite a lengthy article 
that it is not the things that we do not know how to do 
that hold us back from being bigger overseers and superin- 
tendents, but it is the things that we actually know ‘how to 
do and do not do. 

Do you remember that article about 

“Would You Hire Yourself for Your Job?” 

Well, I think it would be a darn good idea if you would 
look it up and read it again. 

Experience gained during any kind of a hard time such 
as curtailment, bad running work, shortage of help or any- 
thing else, should make-you a better overseer or superin- 
tendent when the revival comes or when the next hard time 
comes. 

The best or strongest or most efficient overseer or super- 
intendent is not the one who believes that things will always 
develop to his advantage—but the one who will persist in 
the belief that he is capable of making things come out right, 
and then keeps persistently, everlastingly, at it until they 


do. 
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The Whole Truth 


Nothing is so false as half the truth. 
The advantage of the Detailed Audit 
is that it is the whole truth—nothing 
but the truth and the truth in such full- 
ness that only one conclusion regarding 
the condition of your business is possible 
—and that conclusion— the exact 
truth. 


The trouble with the ordinary audit is 
that it is only half the truth. True as 
far as it goes, but too often confining 
itself to surface figures and stopping 


without disclosing the real facts un- 
derlying the figures—facts essential to 
the whole truth. 


So often does the Detailed Audit disclose, 
where least expected, facts absolutely 
essential to a true revelation of business 
conditions that we advise it —un- 
reservedly. 


In his knowledge that he has the whole 
truth of his business conditions before 
him, the executive finds confident power 
and freedom of action. 
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ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS—SYSTEMS—TAX SERVICE 


BALTIMORE 
RICHMOND 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
TOLEDO 
COLUMBUS 





NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 


DETROIT 
YOUNGSTOWN 
AKRON 
CANTON 
DAYTON 
LOUISVILLE 


PITTSBURGH 
GRAND RAPIOS 
KALAMAZOO 
WHEELING 
ERIE 

MEMPHIS 
CHICAGO 


TAX OFFICE: 910 TO 916 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
DAVENPORT 
INDIANAPOLIS 
st. Louis 


KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA 

DENVER 
ATLANTA 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 
HOUSTON 
FORT WORTH 
SAN ANTONIO 
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RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


FOR BLEACHERIES 
DYE WORKS AND 
GINGHAM MILLS 


STOWE & WOODWARD CO. "wionurrenrauts. 


The Rubber Roll Makers 
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Practical Wieckieions by Cottons Readers 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 





Figuring the Colors in Heather Yarn. 


Epitor Corton: 

We desire to make 18s heather yarn, as follows: Run 
on intermediate, one end .50 hank of color B, one end 1.00 
hank eolor 0. This gives a stripe of 1.35 hank. Now run 
one end of this stripe on the speeder with one end of 1.00 
hank color N, making 4.00 hank roving. This stripe is run 
on the spinning with one end of 4.00 hank color B. We 
wish to make 5,750 pounds of this heather. What per cent 
of each color will it take? N. O. B. (N. C.) 


Clothing Cards. 


Epiror Corron : 

You have been having some discussion in “How Other 
Men Manage” on clothing cards. This is an important 
point, and in the thought of continuing this discussion to 
bring out as much information as possible, the following 
remarks on the subject, written some time ago, are sub- 
mitted. To my knowledge they have never been published 
and they may provoke some further opinions on the sub- 
ject. 

In clothing a new ecard there are several points that 
have to be looked after before putting the clothing on. 
Some of these must be attended to in the erection of the 
card; such as seeing that all parts are level and in line, 
that the cylinder and doffer are running true, and that 
they have no high or low places in them. If such be the 
ease they must be ground with a drum grinder until the 
surface is as smooth as possible. If the card that is to be 
reclothed is an old one, make sure that all parts are level 
and in line, and that the revolving members are balanced. 
See that the cylinder and doffer are free from rust, and 
that their surfaces are.as-smooth-as possible. All the pegs 
should fit snugly in their holes, and be flush with the sur- 
face of the cylinder. If any loose ones are found they 
should be removed and new ones put in their places. Marks 
should be made on the edge of the cylinder where the rows 
of pegs occur, so that in tacking the fillet the pegs can be 
easily found. A small stick should also be taken (which 
is the width of the cylinder) with a piece of clothing 
tacked on each end, and the center of each peg marked on 
the stick, for by this means the pegs can easily be found 
when the clothing is being tacked on. 

Of course, like all other things that are on the market, 
there are many different grades and qualities of card cloth- 
ing. It should, however, be of the very best material ob- 
tainable, as cheap card clothing has a short life, full of 
trouble. Cheap clothing, too, causes frequent buying -and 
‘gives bad results through the entire plant. It has also been 
found by experience that cheap clothing not only wears out 
first, but has not the qualities or capability of producing 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsibl for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 











the best of results, which is the most essential thing that 
any carder can desire. Clothing containing rubber has been 
used to some extent, but this is even worse than a low.grade 
clothing of cotton and wool fiber. Its inferiority is par- 
tially due to the fact that rubber soon loses its elasticity and 
is more or less affected by the heat. This is especially true 
in southern or hot climates. So in card clothing, nothing 
but the best should be used, not merely from a theoretical 
standpoint but most assuredly from a practical standpoint, 
backed by years of the experience of many mill men. 


There is no question that card clothing should be put 
on only by an expert in the business; that is, one who will 
exercise the proper judgment, and will look after the card 
carefully to see that everything is all right before putting 
the clothing on. Prior to putting the new clothing on, it 
should be opened loosely in the room in which it is intended 
to work, and remain in that state for about 24 hours before 
using. This is done to let it become of the same temper- 
ature as that of the room. This temperature is about 80 
or 90 degrees, and should be kept constant at all times 
while dealing with the clothing, especially while drawing 
on the fillet. The backs of the clothing should be rubbed 
freely in order to push all of the teeth into their proper 
positions. 

Cards may be clothed with the clothing machine either 
at the front or back of the card. Whichever position hap- 
pens to be the most convenient to the clothier. With the 
knee pointing in the proper direction the clothing is started 
through the machine and tacked to the left sile of the 
cylinder without cutting any taper, as this is the first draw- 
ing. We then proceed to draw the fillet on at a pressure 
of 250 to 300 pounds, and, when the other side is reached, 
the clothing is secured by tacking. It is then allowed to 
stand on the card in this way for twelve hours in order to 
take out the stretch. 

After the clothing has remained on the cylinder the 
specified time, it is then removed in preparation for the 
final drawing. This preparation consists mainly of cutting 
the tail-end, or the taper. 

Referring to Figure 1, the starting tail-end is cut in 
the following manner; as shown in the figure the clothing 
has six rows of teeth. Starting from end A, we mark off 
six spaces, 20 inches long, namely: x1, x2, x3, x4, x5 and x6. 
Then we pull out a few teeth at the mark 2 in order that 
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we may cut a taper in cutting from mark 1 to 2 and also 
prevent the formation of a shoulder. Then we pull out 
a few teeth at the third mark and cut from 2 to 3 as shown 
along the line in the sketch. This is continued as shown by 
the diagram until we reach the mark 7. The partion S is 20 
inches long, and is found by tacking end A and drawing the 
clothing around one revolution, marking where to start 
shoulder B. It does not always come in the position shown 
in the figure. This method of. cutting tapers is usually 
known as the inside taper method. 

Having the tail end cut we now proceed to draw the 
fillet on. The first lap is usually tacked all the way around 
in order that it may withstand the pressure that is put upon 
it. We now continue to draw the clothing on at a tension 
of 350 to 375 pounds. Making sure that the traverse of the 
machine is right, we operate the machine very slowly and 
cautiously. The fillet should be laid closely, but not crowd- 
ed or turned on edge any more than is necessary. A good 
method of having the fillet lie closely together is to lay a 
block of wood against the fillet and hammer against it as 
it goes on the cylinder. 

If, during winding, the clothing machine should happen 
to get behind, it should be reset in order to prevent the 
clothing from riding. When the last lap is reached this 
taper is cut according to the space it has to fill and tacked 
down. The card should then be allowed to stand for a few 
hours with the clothing tacked only on the first and last 
laps. This is done in order that the clothing may arrange 
itself to its position, and not cause what are commonly 
called “blisters.” These are caused by the fillet being tack- 
ed immediately after it has been put on, without giving 
time for it to become set to its position. When ready to 
tack the fillet, we lay a small stick which has the peg marks 
on it horizontally across the cylinder. At one of the peg 
marks on the edge, with a small punch to find the peg, we 
tack the clothing to the cylinder, and if a peg happens not 
to come in the center of the strip of clothing, it is best 
to skip it rather than have a hole in the edge, which may 
weaken it. “ 

If the doffer is to be clothed, practically the same prin- 
ciples apply to it that apply to the cylinder. The main 
difference being in the fact that the doffer clothing is 
drawn on at a tension of 200 to 250 instead of 390 to 350. 

After the card is clothed our next step is to grind it. 
This is something that can be learned only from experience, 
and any superintendent who is paying a good card grinder 
well to keep his cards in the proper condition, is by no 
means wasting the company’s money. Any superintendent 
who desires the best results from his cards must keep them 
in the proper condition. The only way to do this is to 
know a good card man when you see him, and pay him well 
to keep him because if you do not some other “super” is 
going to nab him. In order to get the best results from a 
card the teeth must not be ground to make them sharp but 
to keep them sharp. Any that have become mashed or 


Fig. 1 


be done. Before grinding, back the doffer off from the 
cylinder, remove all waste and fly from under the ecard. 
Reverse the direction of rotation of the cylinder, and make 


sure that all other revolving parts have the right direction | 


of rotation. The cylinder and doffer should be ground 
about once every twenty days, and the flats about once every 
thirty days, depending largely upon the kind of work that 
is being put out. 

The weight of grinding should be regulated according 
to the condition of the teeth. Never grind too heavily. 
Ordinarily the grinding should begin comparatively light 
with a gradual increase. Use a traverse grinder on the 
cylinder and doffer and a drum grinder on the flats. Hach 


has its advantage and its disadvantages, but on the cylin- | 


der and doffer the traverse gives the best results. 
Card setting is something which cannot be done by any 


exact rule, but it is governed to a great extent by the length | 


of the staple in the cotton that is being used and the 
strength of the yarn produced. The following settings, how- 
ever, may be taken as a good average: 


EO MUON is oo. 5 ba vec eeeeeecsdue costs 7 
Flats to cylinder ................ Tight 10 to a loose 10 
Meeer-in7 to SPIO VEO. SI GRE wc Seat 10 
PATE Te. oe 12 
Bottom mote knife to licker ..........ccccsscccseccs 10 
Back knife plate to cylinder .......... 17 lower, 32 upper 
Front knife plate to cylinder .......... 17 lower, 32 upper 


Cylinder screens 14 inch at point next to doffer end and 
34 gauge at point nearest licker-in. Licker-in screens 
4 inch from licker at a point nearest feed plate and a 
34 gauge nearest cylinder. 
PME CONS OTOP iain cae 29's bigs cab scene men Ves 17 
III a Selig pede vecinesdavessocesseusengs 17 
These settings are usually made with a small steel gauge 
two, and in some cases, three kinds are used. One is about 
nine inches long and 134 inches wide, and contains four 
leaves pivotéd together. These leaves are made of thin 
sheet steel and are usually 5, 7 and 10/1000 thick, respec- 
tively. The second gauge is used mostly for flat setting 
and consists of a strip of steel about 144 inches long and 
114 inches wide, bent at right angles, about 4% inch from 
one end, having a handle attached to the other end. The 
end that is used for setting is usually 12, 10 or 8/1000 of an 
inch thick. The third gauge that is sometimes used con- 
sists of a quadrant semi-circle, or even a disc mounted on 


a shaft, and is used in setting the top of the cylinder | 


sereen to the cylinder and licker-in. The curvature of the 
gauge corresponds to the curvature of the licker, with the 
setting allowed. By this method we are sure of the settings 
of the licker, which means better work from the ecard. 

In the operation of a card too much stress cannot be laid 
upon the fact that herein lies the foundation for good 
or bad running work. The results of the work of the card 
will show up in the subsequent processes, and if bad, they 
will decrease the profits of the mill. It is nothing but 
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‘You can profit 


For Pipe Lines— 
Long or Short 


LARGE and long-estab- 

lished firm of engi- 
neers and heating contrac- 
tors in Indianapolis says 
that they prefer welded 
joints “because a welded 
connection is as strong as 
the original uncut pipe, and 
because the welded portion 
can be made stronger than 
the rest of the pipe by build- 
ing up the weld. ...Welded 
connections have proved 
stronger, tighter, and more 
economical than screw 
connections.” 


The oxy-acetylene proc- 
ess offers the easiest, quick- 
est and most economical 
method ofconstructing pipe 
lines. And it makes no dif- 
ference whether such lines 
be long or short. 

By this method L’s, T’s, and 
Y’s are rapidly cut and joined. 
Furthermore, old pipe can be 
salvaged and used for these and 
countless other purposes. Any 
Oxweld fieldman can show you 
how. 


same CAN PROFIT from the experience 
of big pipe line and public utility 
companies who have for years used 
the oxy-acetylene process in laying 
their pipe lines. 


Pipe line companies adopted the 
oxy-acetylene method of construct- 
ing their lines because their own en- 
gineering tests and practical experi- 
ence have proved that this is the most 
satisfactory and economical method. 


The same methods are applicable to pipe 
lines of various kinds in your plant. Oxweld 
engineers and fieldmen can bring to you the 
result of years of experience in pipe line con- 
struction and can show you how to profit from 
this experience, whether you join a few lengths 
of pipe, or many hundreds. Send for free illus- 
trated booklet on industrial pipe work. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 


San Francisco 
1050 Mission Street 


Long Island City, N.Y. 
Thompson Ave. & Orton St. 


Chicago - 


7642 Jasper Place 
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is at the head of the card room who understands his busi- 
ness. 

Some of the things to be watched in order to obtain 
good results are that the surface speed of the cylinder should 
be about 2,100 feet per minute; the speed of the doffer 
should be about 95 feet per minute. Cards doing 14 pounds 
per hour should be stripped every 314 hours, and it is 
owing to whether or not the strippings are to be worked 
back with waste as to whether or not the feed should be 
eut off. If the strippings are to be worked back, some 
consider it unnecessary to stop the feed, but a good majority 
of mills do this when stripping. The licker-in must be in 
the best of condition and the teeth must not be dull. If 
they are this should be remedied at once. Some attention 
should be paid to the oiling of a card as a bearing running 
without oil soon wears and gets out of line. All the teeth 
should be kept straightened and in good condition. Never 
ecard too heavy. To overwork a card lowers the quality 
of the work done and has a decided effect upon the finished 
product. 

Stripping is another important thing to which, in some 
eases, too little attention is paid. In addition to the ordi- 
nary roller-stripper we have one that is covered, having only 
a portion open to work on the cylinder. A pipe, connected 
to a suction fan, which is operated by the same belt that 
drives the stripper, is fastened to this shield over the roller, 
and when stripping, all of the fly is sucked by this fan into 
the box. This is a great improvement over the old method, 
and is just as easily operated. 

The roller should be kept in the best of condition and 
never be set too low in the teeth, as it will cause the cloth- 
ing to get slack. Set it so that it will do good work but 
not so that it will injure the clothing. The card tender 
should not allow lumps of laps to run in and jam the licker- 
in and cylinder. Doff the cans before they are full enough 
to stretch the sliver, and if feed ‘has been eut off during 
stripping, do not put an end up after stripping until the 
cylinder has had time to fill up. H. E. R. (Ga.) 


Keeping Wegihts. 


Epitor Corron: 

I read “Bab’s” description of team work in keeping 
even numbers, in the July issue, in answer to “L. J. S.’s” 
remarks in the May issue. “Should draft gears be changed 
in the spinning to keep numbers?” is asked. The gears are 
not changed in the spinning to.keep numbers, but to make 
the finished product right—cloth or yarns as the case may 
be. The carder should keep the weights, and there should 
be no changes made to rectify anything unless the carder is 
acquainted with the change in the spinning room. It is 
liable to get him mixed up in his intentions, and weights. 
But he should have a finer change than 4% tooth; it’s an 
easy matter to get crown gears cut which usually run in 
numbers up like 98, 99, 100, 101 and sometimes 102 teeth 
in them, which makes a much finer change in the weights 
than % tooth. 

Now in regard to letting the numbers run away with a 
fellow, it’s this way. I have seen the numbers run along 
smoothly for days, and all at once a dry and windy day 
comes and the numbers go light all through the mill within 
three or four hours—the beams, yarn and cloth weights 
seem to change at the same time. When this happens, what 
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should be done. Let them come right, change, or pad the 
weights in the finishing department, or change to the right 
side and lay aside the weights that are not right and mix 
them in as the weights come that do weigh correctly? It all 
happens in the best of regulated families, and is no dis- 
credit to any mill man. 

Same way on heavy weights. When you’ve run along 
for days and weeks with dry weather and have good weights 
until it sets in for heavy wet days and the cotton seems to 
absorb the moisture at the same time, when you have done 
what you thought was right to keep the proper humidity 
and moisture in the cotton, it doesn’t seem enough. Now 
we have humidifiers all over the room, but the control acts 
only according to the heads nearest them, regardless of 
what might happen elsewhere in the room. To make them 
act correctly, I sometimes think there should be a contro} 
on each humidifier head, to govern each space in the depart- 
ment, but we haven’t got it, so we have to take the average 
and make the best of it that we can. 

And as to the variation of the numbers, that should not 
be more than 5 or 7% per cent of the number, either in 
the spinning sizing or the beam averages. One good way 
for the carder to keep his weights is to keep track of some 
special place. If he is making cloth let him watch the 
beam weights and be governed accordingly. ‘Then if he 
is making a special filling for cloth and the cloth weights 
get away too far, he can help the spinner by changing on 
the filling yarn, both understanding what each has done 
and they can determine when there has been enough chang- 
ing. You ean say what you please about keeping weights, 
but both the carder and the spinner will be called upon at 
times to help keep the weights right in the finishing depart- 
ment, and this will be the case until we get to melting the 
cotton and moulding it in moulds. Con'rriBuTER No. 14, 


Fast Green and Black on Cotton. 


Epitor Corton: 

It would be of great value to me if some reader were to 
tell through “How Other Men Manage” some ways for dye- 
ing a fast green and a black (fast) on cotton. I want 
ideas regarding natural dyes, not anilines, as our folks 


A. T. (Ohio) 


in the office want natural colors. 
Epiror Corron : 

Replying to “A. T.,” I would say that for dyeing a 
fast green on cotton cloth with the natural dyestuffs into 
colors suitable for umbrellas and other materials in which 
fastness of shade is a great desideratum, the cotton must 
first be dyed blue in the indigo blue vat, rinsed and soured 
and again rinsed. The goods are then entered into ten 
pails of boiling water and three pounds of alum (or other 
alumina mordants) for ten minutes. They are then rinsed 
in cold water and entered into a cool bath of weld liquor 
until green enough (for about one-half an hour). Rinsing 
and starching in a blue liquor completes the process. 

Where a high standard of fastness is not required the 
goods may be dyed blue with Prussian blue either before 
or after and then dyed with quercitron and alum, either 
with or without starch. 

With regard to fast black on cotton, there are many 
ways of dyeing this fast with iron and woods. 

In the first place, the cotton goods may be padded with 
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pyrolignite of iron (black iron liquor) evenly upon a pad- 
ding machine at about 7 degrees Tw., then dried evenly. 
Then run through cold lime water, then rinsed and dyed 
in a bath composed of logwood and bark (quercitron or 
fustic) or all logwood if wanted very blue. It is essential 
that the iron liquor be free from free sulphuric acid, or 
else the goods will be tendered, for this reason keep old 
-hoop iren in the iron liquor. 

In ,the. second place the cotton may be dyed first an 
iron buff with pyrolignite or nitrate of iron and soda ash 
and then dyed with logwood or logwood and fustie. 

In the third place, the cotton may be dyed as follows, 
which, is the best of all: 

‘The: cotton is steeped overnight in a tannin bath; sumac 
may be used for this though any tannin will answer, i. e., 
‘fannie acid, sumac, galls, etc.; in this case the liquor must 
be boiling when entered and left, with the goods in it, to 
oo] until morning.’ This is followed in the morning by a 
passage through an iron mordant, a pyrolignite of iron by 
‘preference. Then by a’ treatment with cold lime or chalk, 
and rinsed: The goods are finally dyed with logwood or 
logwood and fustie or bark and rinsed. 

In some eases, the dyers use chalk or lime water imme- 
‘diately after steeping in the tannin liquors. 

A chrome black is sometimes used, though I don’t per- 
sonally approve of a chrome black; nearly all chrome 
‘blacks, although all right at first, turn brown in the eases, 
or with age, and I do not approve of them in connection 
with logwood. For chrome fast black we proceed as fol- 
lows : 

Let lie in a hot bath (to start) all night containing 10 
or 15 per cent of logwood extract, working it for some 
time. In the morning wring the cotton (or squeeze) work 
the cotton for half an hour in a cold bath containing three 
te four per cent of bichromate of soda and three to four 
per cent of sulphate of copper. It is then taken to the 
logwood bath and with or without the addition of further 
logwood (or logwood and bark) to which about three per 
cent of soda ash has been added. If necessary the black 
may be “saddened” by adding some ferrous sulphate. I 
would say that the dyestuff concern—I have forgotten 
whieh—furnishes this chromium compound for raw stock, 
and I believe it is considered very good, but I, myself, 
vive all chrome blacks a wide berth, for the reasons given. 


W. B. (Maine) 





Is a College Education Essential to Success_ 


Epiror Corron: 

This subject for debate in many of our national mag- 
azines occurs quite frequently. Also, in the recent issues 
of Corron there have been several discussions on “College 
Men and Cotton Mills.” 

At times there seems to be bitter feeling on the part of 
the non-college men against college men. In some cases 
there may be reasons for this attitude. A case to my 
knowledge is where college men coming right from college 
are placed in the mill, after an apprenticeship course cover- 
ing two years, are made superintendents. This practice is 
unfair and is not practicable. 

It is often said a man with a college education can 
advance much faster than a non-college man. This is true 


in some cases. A cotton mill should welcome the college 
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man and he should be given any help needed, provided he 
is of the right sort and willing to start on the scratch 
with the non-college men. I do not envy the college man. 

We all believe in our colleges; we would all like to have 
a college education; but it is not absolutely essential to 
success in life. A college education is a great advantage, 
but any of us who have missed a college education need not 
worry. Our chances in life are big enough to overcome 
any handicap if we have got the stuff in us, and use our 
spare time in improving ourselves. 

We have often heard men say, “What’s the use? I 
didn’t get the education. I’ve got to have some fun and 
recreation after working all day,” and turn to the sporting 
page. These same men, upon seeing the constant success 
of a self-made man who has sacrificed many things to at- 
tain success, will say, “Oh, he had a lot of luck and pull.” 
“Old-Timer” puts it well when he says, “Success attends 
him who determines to persevere.” 

The cotton mills today need leadership and method to 
secure cooperation throughout the mill. Cotton manufac- 
turing is a cooperative matter and nothing much will be 
accomplished in it unless everybody works together for a 
common result. The mills need leaders—whether they be 
college men or not. 

Anyone who is reading and studying his copies of Cor- 
TON regularly is getting a very good education. 

Optimistic (Mass.) 


Are There Standards for the Weighting of Rolls 
in Spinning? 


Epiror Corton: 

I am very much interested in the weighting of rolls on 
spinning frames, making different numbers of yarn, and 
would appreciate it very much if some of Corron’s read- 
ers will tell me if there are any standards used in this con- 
W. S. (Mass.) 


nection. 


An Example of Carding Practice. 


Epiror Corton: 

In the August issue of Corron appeared an article by 
R. A. Soniaman on “Paging the Card,” in which he asks a 
few questions which I shall answer from my own viewpoint 
and experience. 

The object of the card should be to disentangle the cot- 
ton fibers, viz., the starting of parallelization; to remove 
the smaller and lighter impurities, and to reduce the cotton 
from a lap form to a sliver form. The cotton should be 
presented to the ecard free from all the heavier impurities. 
To do this the cotton must be well opened. A certain mill 
has a bale-breaker, an opener with a porcupine beater, and 
a breaker and finisher picker, each with a two-blade beater, 
and this lay-out seems to clean the cotton very well. 

This mill has from 8 to 10 per cent waste taken ont on 
the cards. A 1014-ounce lap is used on Sakellarides cotton 
and a 12%-ounce lap on the Egyptian and American cot- 
tons, making a 38-grain sliver on the Sakellarides and a 
48-grain sliver on the-Egyptian and American. In a room 
of 148 cards, eight cards per day are sized by an employee 
who sizes throughout the card room. Records are kept of 
all the sizings, which are taken in two-yard lengths. A 
variation of more than three per cent should be looked into 
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NEW NEWPORT PRODUCTS 


PINOL 


Used chiefly as an assistant in kier boil- 
ing, for quick wetting out of all kinds 
of vegetable fibres, and as an assistant 
in bleaching and mercerizing. 


POSAVON SOAP 


The highest concentrated potash soap 
obtainable, free from any kind of filler. 
With great cleansing and softening qual- 
ities, it is more than twice as efficient as 
the average soap and far superior in its 
wetting and grease dissolving effect. 
Chiefly used for raw stock scouring and 
the scouring of piece goods and yarns. 


ALIPSOL 


Is a soluble soap which dissolves fats 
and oils, particularly unsaponifiable 
ones. It has the same property of quick 
and thorough wetting out as the other 
products. It unites in one reagent the 
qualities of a potash soap, a wetting 
compound and a cleansing medium. 


POTT’S EMULSIFIER 


A compound that can be mixed with 
any of the oils used in textile mills, such 
as wool oil, lubricating oils, loom oils, 
and a mixture of 25% Pott’s Emulsifier 
with the oil in question will produce a 
compound which can be washed out in 
clean water even though the material 
has been stored for a long time. It is 
also useful for removing spots of vari- 
ous kinds from materials. 


ISOMERPIN 


Chiefly recommended for its wetting 
out properties on all kinds of fabrics 
and as an assistant in bleaching and 
dyeing. 


NEOMERPIN 


An assistant in the reduction and dyeing 
or printing of vat colors. The wetting 
out properties are similar to Pinol and 
Isomerpin, and used in dyeing of 
piece goods or any material in the closed 
type of machine, Neomerpin is a valu- 
able aid in both penetration and level- 
ing. It is absolutely proof against lime 
and can be used in very hard water. 


All these products have a protecting action against alkali. They also have a 
softening effect and they all have in common the property of quick and thorough 


wetting out of all kinds of material. 


Some of our new products will meet your particular requirement or solve your problem 
and improve your product. Ask for recommcndations and further information. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 
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My ae 


AVING devoted our entire eftorts for fifty-six years to building Grinding 
Machinery for Textile Mills, it is but natural that this specializing 
should result in a superior product. 

Then, too, it is the only plant in the world that confine themselves to this 
one feaiure. 

The Roy Improved Card Grinders, as illustrated, are considered standard 
throughout the trade. Many hundreds have been installed, and are giving 
complete satisfaction. 


Write today for information and prices. Circular sent on request. 


Repair work given immediate attention. 
See Our Exhibit at Greenville, Spaces 67 to 7/. 


CS eel 
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—the change gears on the card should be checked and if 
found to be correct, the sizings in the picker room should 
be investigated. 

As to the duties of a card stripper; a card stripper ean 
take care of twelve cards. By “take care of” I mean he 
has to put his own laps at the back, doff his own cans and 
take them to the next process, for which purpose trucks 
are supplied. They strip the cards three times daily. When 
stripping, three strippers work together, that is, one man 
will get the ecards ready for stripping while the other two 
do the stripping, and after the cards have been stripped, 
he pieces them up again and looks after the other strip- 
pers’ cards so that no laps are allowed to run out or other 
inferior work made during the stripping. When laps are 
running out it is a very strict rule that the ends should 
not be allowed to dangle on the floor, and when placing a 
new lap, no overlapping is allowed. 

Mr. Soniaman brings to the front the question of the 
number of wire used. In the mill I am connected with at 
the present time we use 120s wire on the cylinder and 130s 
wire on the doffer and flats. This wire seems to give 
good results with both Sakellarides and Egyptian and Amer- 
ican cottons, as the web coming off the doffer is practically 
free of neps. The life of card clothing should be at least 
twelve years, barring accidents, which are bound to occur 
from time to time, regardless of what precautions are taken. 
Flats, cylinders, doffers and lickers-in should be thoroughly 
inspected by the superintendent and overseer at least once 
a year, and all inferior clothing should be renewed. All 
accidents harmful to card clothing should be immediately 
reported to the overseer or second hand. Records should be 
kept of all renewed card clothing. In one mill they stencil 
the date of renewal on the side of the cylinder, where one 
can see it at a glance. W. O. R. (Mass.) 


A Traversing Fan for Warpers. 


Epitor Corron: 

There has long been a demand for an effective and re- 
liable fan for keeping the lint off the drop wires on warp- 
ers. Warpers do not come equipped with fans, and many 
superintendents have had more or less crude home-made 
fans mounted on one end of the machine so as to blow down 
and across the line of drop wires. The fan is usually driv- 
en by a belt from a special sheave on the main drive shaft. 

These fans help some, but they are not high-speed fans 
and deliver only a small amount of air at low velocity. 
Often being poorly mounted, they wear out quickly, and 
if oiled at all will throw the oil badly. Furthermore, they 
always blow in the same direction, and do not dislodge the 
fly effectively. 

An entirely new departure in warper fans is now being 
brought out for this purpose. This fan traverses across 
the warper, blowing in alternate directions on each trip. 
The unique feature of it lies in the fact that it has no 
mechanism pulling it back and forth, the lateral movement 
being obtained entirely by the reaction of the fan itself. 
It literally blows itself back and forth over the work. 

Reference to the outline sketeh herewith will show how 
this is accomplished. The carriage for the fan is mounted 
on ball bearing rollers. These are made with the finest 
and most acetirate bearings obtainable so that very little 
impulse is required to move the carriage. The fan itself 
is hung from the carriage by a bracket which is held in 
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place by the two cap screws shown at the top of the car- 
riage. 

The fan is mounted so that it is free to rotate about its 
own center of gravity arid can be swiveled back and forth 
just as an ordinary oscillating desk fan does. In the sketch 
the fan is shown in the neutral position. The rail on which 
the carriage is to run is leveled carefully, so that there 
will be no up or down hill to it. Now, if the fan is tipped 
in either direction as far as it can go for the stops on the 
carriage, it will blow at an angle to right or left, setting 
up a repulsive action that pushes both fan and carriage 
along on the rail. 

When the end of the traverse is reached, the reversing 
arm strikes against a projection that holds it while the 
carriage moves forward” pushing the fan over in the op- 
posite direction. The fan will then make a trip to the 
other end of the warper, where it will be again reversed 
and start back once more. 

The operation is entirely automatic, the fan reversing 
itself and starting back at the end of a trip. This makes 
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it extremely simple and eliminates all intricate auxiliary 
traversing mechanism which would otherwise have to be 
used. A standard make of electric fan is used. 

This arrangement not only has the advantage of pro- 
viding a powerful blast of air as compared with ordinary 
warper fans, and blowing it right down on the drop wires, 
but the air is alternately blown in different directions, first 
to right and then the left, which makes it much more ef- 
fective than if it simply blew straight down all the time. 

The fan may be moved out of the way instantly if the 
attendant finds it in the way in piecing an end, and may be 
as quickly started on its way again when the end is pieced. 

Being simple in construction, and using a standard 
make of fan, the whole assembly is moderate in first cost 
and upkeep. All parts except the fan will last indefinite- 
ly, and if a fan motor should burn out, the cost of replace- 
ment with a standard part is small. 

A patent for this new device has been applied for by 
the Aldrich Machine Works. 

R. C.. (3.. 0.) 


W. H. Harriss, cotton goods merchant, has become as- 
sociated with J. H. Lane & Co., and will have charge of a 
new department for the development of high-class cotton 
novelties for the wholesale and cutting-up trades. 
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See How Mills Are Cutting Costs! 


TOP COVER SWINGS BACK FOR INSPECTION WITHOUT 
DISTURBING SETTING OF BOBBIN TENSION BELTS, 
THESE BELTS HOLD BOBBINS AGAINST CLEANING 
ROLL,PERMITTING ROTATION OF BOBBINS. 


FEED TABLE GUIDE 


FEED TABLE 


BELT SHIFTER HANOLE 


oa = ’ ARROWS INDICATE ROTATION OF 
Z CLEANING ROLL, SCAVENGER ROLL, 
T TAKE- . \ ; 
FEED CELT TARE-UP = : AND BOBBINS BEING CLEANED. 


ORECT MOTOR DRIVEN MACHINES 
ARE PROVIDED WITH OIL SWITCH 
MOUNTED CONVENIENT TO OPERATOR | 


WASTE ENTERS RECEIVER HERE 


WASTE RECEIVER 
DIA. Zim HEIGHT 31m, 


Examine the Termaco and Utsman Machines 
At the Southern Textile Exhibition 


If your mill uses roving or feeler bobbins, there are two machines at the 
exhibition at Greenville, S. C., you should by all means carefully investigate. 

The Termaco, for cleaning roving bobbins, and the Utsman, for cleaning 
feeler bobbins, have cut production costs an astonishing annual figure in mills 
where they have been installed. 

They have cut cleaning costs, cut bobbin costs and effected many other 
savings that have made them a big paying investment for the mills ‘which use 
them. 

The Termaco and Utsman ras Ge 
; ; x -EN6 F 
Machines are simple and eco- Also made in Double Bnd Model, 
Termaco for roving bob- nomical to operate. They are 
bins. Cross-section built to give years of uninter- 


shown at top of page. rupted, satisfactory service. 
They clean bobbins more thoroughly and quickly than any 
other method. They clean without injuring or shortening the 
life of the bobbins. 


We repeat—if your mill uses bobbins, by all means inves- 
tigate the Termaco and Utsman display, in charge of members 
of our Engineering Department, at the Southern Textile Ex- 
hibiticn, space 233, second floor, main building. If you will , 
not ond the exhibition, write us for complete information. 


‘< ermaco and Utsman machines are sold under a binding 
yuarantee as to workmanship, material and operation. 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


Engineeing Dept., Charlotte, N. C. 
General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Rep. for N. Y. & N. E. 
(Northern representative handles complete stock of parts) 
Ee. S. Player, Greenville, S. C., Agent for South Carolina 
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A Question on Spinning Frames. 


Epitor Corton: 

I would appreciate the opinion of some of your readers 
on the following question: 

What is the relative production to be expected from 
two spinning frames making 30s warp from 11-inch eot- 
ton, all factors being the same with the exception of the 
spindle speed, one frame running 8,700 r.p.m. and the other 
9,600 r.p.m. By “factors” I mean such matters as quality 
of cotton, tightness of belts, twist per inch, machinery 
specifications, condition of top rolls, weight of travelers, 
banding, atmospheric conditions, operatives, ete. 

K. D. (Mass. ) 


Fair Dealing 


Epitor Corron: 

When is an order delivered? That is an important 
question for the operating executive to ponder. My own 
experience and belief is that an order is not delivered until 
it is fully understood, and fully visualized in the mind of 
the one to whom it is given. I am afraid we too often as- 
sume the party should know what we mean without going 
into any explanation. This is wrong, because it is very 
easy to misconstrue an incompletely given order, and often- 
times the wrong conception will be placed—which can 
quickly result in friction and disagreement, and frequent- 
ly the loss of an operative. 

It doesn’t take very much longer to fully explain an 
order, and then it is done. The operator in most cases 
wants to do the right thing, if he understands. Where 
there is a system of fully explaining orders there are 
less misunderstandings, which means better cooperation 
among the men. 

And we should all take pains to give orders in the 
right spirit, and we should make sure they are understood 
thoroughly. When we understand each other we get along 
smoothly and our ways of working are taken care of even 
though we may not be present. There will be someone 
who will be the guard. 

Sometimes it may be necessary to illustrate or draw 
pictures or sketches in order to better explain the point 
we want understood. We often hear the remark, “If you 
want anything done, do it yourself.” That is not correct; 
it’s only getting the other fellow to understand your 
wants. 

To be a manager of help, a good manager that is, a 
man must take a lot of things into consideration and deal 
with folks as they are, not as he would have them to be. 
Thus their confidence will be won. Then, too, a man should 
always remember that his workers are not always as well 


‘ educated as he himself is, and that he must deal with 


them accordingly. Some will require more detailed ex- 
planation than others to get the desired result. 

Be true to all, never promise anything you have any 
doubt you ean do—that is a good motto. It is better to 
not promise and explain that you will do what you can. 
We too often blow the help up to a point where they 
are certain they will get what is being asked for when 
we know at the time we cannot do it and endeavor only to 
pacify them at the moment, thinking that when the time 
comes for a showdown we will have another tale to get 
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by with. This does not necessarily refer to wages, but 
to anything that might come up with the operatives—some- 
thing they may want us to look after for them, some favor. 
It pays—and it is our duty as managers—to look after 
these things for the operatives. It forms a relationship 
which creates confidence and a feeling that comes from 
fair and square dealings. Let anyone say or do something 
against someone in whom you have confidence, and see 
how quickly you'll take it up. It’s just human nature. We 
all have hearts and they need comforting. The soothing 
of the heart is the most wonderfully magnetic attraction 
in the human being. And then, too, it’s only doing our 
just duty. T. A.D. (Ga) 


Roving Frame Cones and Equations. 


Epitor Corton : 

I see in the August issue that “H. H. Y.” has given us 
another mouthful of equations. I will give him eredit for 
being a fair mathematician, but his article demonstrates to 
my mind that he still has much to learn about fly frames. 

An equation is an expression of equality between two 
quantities. In mathematics the same quantity may be add- 
ed to or subtracted from each member without destroying 
the equality, but not when applied to the intermediate 
speeds on fly frames, for the reason that on all fly frames 
conditions are unequal from the start to the finish of the 
bobbin. This it is that brands the fly frame the most im- 
perfect machine in a cotton mill. 

In his fourth paragraph in the August issue, “H. H. 
Y.” states, “The equations I gave in the March issue are 
sufficient to design the roving frame cones, and perhaps the 
readers wonder why I said nothing about the pressure of 
the presser. The answer is because it was not needed.” 

This statement demonstrates to me that “H. H. Y.” 
should learn the difference between a designed pair of cones 
and a modified pair of cones to suit the hank, speed, fly- 
ers and cotton used. He writes about fly frames and yet 
states that in the modification of cones, the pressure of the 
presser pad is not to be considered, or, using his own word, 
“needed.” Is not the slippage of cone belt and the varia- 
tion in pressure of the presser pad the chief trouble on all 
fly frames? It seems to me that a practical man, in writing 
of fly frames, would not have omitted this fact. Since writ- 
ing his March letter, I believe “H. H. Y.” must have talked 
with someone familiar with fly frames, which accounts for 
his August letter. 

“H. H. Y.” is dead right when he says that “the funda- 
mental principles underlying the successful operation of a 
roving frame have been much misunderstood.” I doubt if 
any of our best carders would ignore the pressure of the 


presser pad when writing an article, or in operating a fly 


frame. Any practical man could not overlook this factor 
if he tried, simply because it is the chief evil on all fly 
frames. 

In his third paragraph “H. H. Y.” seems to sidestep the 
practical point regarding the pressure of the paddle caused 
by either a weighted presser or a high speed. Instead he 
claims by no means could it be used to show the relation 
between frame speed and cone outline. Take notice that 
he gives no equations to prove his ease. If the Dunn flyer 
will change the cone outline which is due to increasing the 
pressure, and as we know that a high speed will also in- 
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The Equivalent of 150 Round the World Flights 


The army flyers who encircled the Globe have won the admiration of the 
world. No less noteworthy, though not so dramatic, is the record of 
those TOLHURST machines that have been constantly in service the 
past 30 and 40 years. For example, a 48” TOLHURST installed in 1894 
has carried its loads considerably more than 100,000 miles per year, or 
between three and four million miles, during the 30 years of its opera- 
tion. This is equivalent to about 150 times the distance around the earth 
Yi ea! at the equator. Repairs have been negligible. This is not an unusual 
IIIT 111 example of the long service that can be expected of TOLHURSTS. 


: TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, TROY, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1852 
New York Office: 111 Broadway 
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crease the pressure, then why are not these factors to be 
considered in the relationship of frame speed and cone out- 
line? 

They must be considered. 

Now I am going to confess to “H. H. Y.” that I know 
little about equations, and would appreciate having him 
work out the following example by equation: 

Make of frame, Providence machine. Change compound 
pinion from 16 to 14 teeth. What changes should be made 
to make conditions equal, and what effect does the change 
make in the lateral movement of the cone belt, and also the 
working area of the cones? 

This should be an easy one for anybody who under- 
stands the fundamental principles underlying the success- 
ful operation of a roving frame. Wash (R. I.) 


Moire Finish. 


Epiror Corron: 

I should be glad to have some reader of “How Other 
Men Manage” advise me as to what would be the best 
and most practical method to adopt for the producing of a 
Moire Antique finish on green cloth, such as the accom- 
panying sample. C. K. (Wis.) 


Epitor Corron: 

Replying to “C. K. (Wis.)” would say that the sample 
he sends is embossed on an embossing calender which has 
a moire pattern and spun silk engraved on the brass shell. 
A good imitation of it is the same finish but embossed on 
the calender thus: 


BART 0:4 05.6 sdprndp oye Shans  « Vpeismece re & 100 yards 

PR ee ey 42 inches 
Counts per squares (14 inch) ...........-.eeeeees 14 x 16 
0 rrr te eer ree re Tere 26 pounds 
Fmished widtlr <0. 66 2. bie e els eee i ck 39 inches 


After mercerizing, dyeing and mangling, the cloth is 





FIG. 1 


dried on a drying machine and allowed to cool. It is then 
conditioned on a damping machine and allowed to lie for 
two hours. After this two batches of the cloth are run 
face to face through a friction calender almost cold and 
with the friction on. After one passage the position of the 
cloth is reversed so as to bring that cloth, which was pre- 
viously in contact with the cotton bowl, in contact with the 
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warm (or hot) metal bowl, and again passed through the 
calender. The result of this treatment is to produce an 
equal gloss on the back of both pieces while the face is 
moired. 

In the piece you send the finishing may be the same, 
but after finishing it is stretched on a belt stretching ma- 





FIG. 2 


chine. After stretching it is passed once through a dead 
set friction calender, using a heavy pressure. It is then 
stretched again and passed once more on the reverse side, 
through a heavy pressure friction calender, using medium 
pressure and heat. After this the goods are embossed on 
the face side. 

The best way to do them is as follows in Fig. 1 and Fig. 
2. In Fig. 1 the goods are run from A to B onee, following 
the arrows, through the friction calender warm, not hot. 
This finishes them on the back. They are then turned over 
and run on the other side, Fig. 2, and chased, once or twice 
like drawing, following the arrows from A to B, hot and 
good set. This is the best way for goods sent by “ C. K.” 
There is no double run, all are single, but they double be- 
tween C and D in Fig. 2. They are finished and prepared 
like the others given above. All piece goods must be singed 
well. W. B. (Maine) 


Some Causes for Fluted Rolls. 





Eprror Corron : 

In regard to the causes of fluted top leather rolls, I give 
below some that I have found from experience: 

A fluffy skin (which I believe to be diseased or from 
an unhealthy animal) ; skins not properly eured and tanned; 
skins which are uneven in thickness; cots too large, thus 
allowing them to crease or flute; using too soft a flannel for 
cushions; putting them on the filling around the roller; 
flannel too large for the roller causing it to be bulky; in- 
ferior workmanship; rollers not being burned down prop- 
erly; and rollers being kept in a damp place, allowing them 
to become soft. 

Top leather rollers, after being re-covered, should be 
kept in a good dry, warm place like, say, the engine room. 
This insures their remaining hard, which is desired. 

A. B. (Ga.) 
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Max things contribute to confidence in a prod- 


uct or an institution. The sum total is that 
state of mind where much is left unsaid, where the 
performance of an unasked guarantee is assured. 


And because the winning of confidence is such a won- 
derful thing, its possession more to be desired than 
fine gold, it has a tangible value in the market place. 


R & H Chemicals labor —as “The 
have attained full Ne Consumer Knows””’. 
measure on the CHEMICALS * x * 

yard-stick of COM! 4 parcel list of R&H Chemi- And our faith in 


° cals—together wit rice 
fidence. Into their ce gee ae the consumers’ rec- 


making go knowl- This list includes chemicals used ognition of quality 


e the consuming industries. It | e 7 ‘ 
edge, experience, tuide in the purchase of 1S being increasing- 
and painstaking we isa a ly rewarded. 


the mailing list the name o, 
any one i 
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ARTIFICIAL SILK 


This is comparatively a new material for fabric making but is rapidly growing in favor 
for mixed fabrics, especially with cotton mills on all sizes of average numbers, fine and coarse. 
The artificial silk yarn is so different from yarn of any other material that it requires special 
attention to the harness-eye in order to make a satisfactory fabric. 


From the very first, when this new material began to be used, we have been making 
heddles for artificial silk yarns and have continued to improve and perfect the harness-eye until 
now it is generally conceded that any mill whether making cotton, silk or other fabrics, can 
without hesitation depend upon our artificial silk loom harness to make a fabric with entire 
satisfaction. And the beauty of it is that these heddles are interchangeable for use on cotton, 


silk, and yarns of other material just as well. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE 


SOUTHERN PLANT, GREENVILLE, S. C. HAMPTON SMITH, SOUTHERN MANAGER. 


Heddles 
Harness Frames 
Selvage Harness 

Leno Doups 
Jacquard Heddles 
Lingoes 


“Duplex” 
Loom harness—complete 
(With Frames and Heddles 
fully assembled) 


A Rule for Humidity. 


Epiror Corron: 

Following a previous letter of mine, in which I advised 
against changing the tension gear to alter the tension on 
a fly frame, “Wash” has asked me, “What does the ratchet 
or rack gear affect?” In answer I will say that the rack or 
ratchet gear affects the speed of the bobbin and carriage, 
and any change in this gear will be imparted in proportion 
to the earriage and bobbin alike. There is no provision made 
in changing this gear for the variation in the diameter of 
the roving, and in addition, the ratchet brackets must be 
adjusted, the stop motion re-set, which when making three 
or four hank rovings will take a full half-day to get the 
machine in order. The only benefit obtained is stretching 
the roving to make the ends run tight, which is very detri- 
mental to the work. 

Now what does the lay or reverse shaft gear affect? The 
answer is the speed of the carriage only, it has no effect 
on the speed of the bobbin. When you change this gear 
you make no other adjustments. You are through in a few 
minutes, and with just a little trouble you make provision 
for the variation in the diameter of the roving as the humid- 
ity varies—I speak of extreme humidity. However, if a 
relative percentage of humidity is maintained this change 
is not necessary once in a year. 

Now with reference to the starting point as mentioned 
by “Wash,” I get this by adjusting the cone belt, which is 
done by loosening a nut and moving the cone belt guide 
as I wish. 

In regard to the law of temperatures and humidity, cot- 
ton must also be taken into consideration. It is said that 


Improved Loom Reeds 
Leno Reeds 
Lease Reeds 

Beamer Hecks 
Combs 


. Drop Wires 


it 
Nickel-Plated 
Copper-Plated 
or Plain Finish) 
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cotton contains cellulose and waxy or oily substances, which 
will soften and more easily absorb moisture under high 
temperature than under low temperature—and this is where 
some men are misled and stumble over humidity. 

We run the humidity at a certain percentage of wet 


bulb to that of the dry bulb, and this percentage is main-. 


tained regardless of temperature. Here is a seale and a 
very good one to use in practice: Wet bulb must read 88 
per cent of the dry bulb. Therefore, with 65 degrees on 
the dry bulb, the wet bulb should carry 88 per cent of 65 
which is 57 degrees, or eight degrees difference. With 75 
degrees on the dry bulb, 88 per cent would be 66 degrees for 
the wet bulb, or a difference of 9 degrees with a tempera- 
ture of 75 degrees F. With 85 degrees on the dry bulb 
the wet would show a reading of 75 degrees, or a differ- 


ence of 10 degrees at a temperature of 85 degrees. 90° 


degrees on the dry bulb would give 88 per cent 90 or 79 
degrees on the wet bulb, or a difference of 11 degrees with 
a temperature of 90 degrees. This is plain, so temperature 
is not so bad after all. 

If we keep a certain number of degrees of difference 
there will be too much humidity at times. For example, at 
65 degrees there is eight degrees difference between the 
bulbs at a percentage of 88, and at 90 degrees if there 
are but eight degrees difference, you would not have 88 
per cent, but 91 per cent, which is too much for this tem- 
perature. 

With further reference to “A. B.,” I have no criticism 
at all for his or “Wash’s” or others’ writings. Neither do I 
become offended when someone takes issue with me. I 
rather welcome it for there is much to learn and one of the 
best methods is through the exchange of views. If I have 
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cases, bales and chemicals in mill and warehouse, 
Catalog 130-C upon request. 
The Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Cutting, Fold.ng and Winding Ma- 
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It will cut your cloth—fold the 
edges—roll it up and give you an 
exact measurement of every piece of 
cloth going through the machine. 





It saves time, labor, machines and 
cloth. 
You ONLY NEED ONE 


MACHINE where before it required 

two and you get an extra strip from each bolt of cloth. 
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greater profits. 

THE ENORMOUS SAVING WILL INTEREST YOU. 

Mail a card for complete information and prices. 
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J. A. FIRSCHING. 614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., 
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misstated anything in this letter 1 should be glad to have 
it brought to my attention by some of your readers. 


T. A. A. (S. C.) 
Does the Size of the Traveler Affect the Twist? 


Eprror Corton: 

I have been much interested in the discussion as to 
which puts the twist in yarn, the traveler or. the spindle. 
There have been many good thoughts developed, but it seems 
there is something more to be said. “Bab’s” thoughts in 
the August issue are all right, but I have always been of 
the opinion that the twist on a ring frame is governed by 
the ratio of speed between the spindle and the front roll. 
It seems that “Bab” advances the theory that the size of 
the traveler would govern the twist in the yarn. I don’t 
think this is correct. Naturally there is some variation in 
spindle speed between a full bobbin and an empty one. I 
think this will account for the difference,-if any, in the 
twist. My idea is that the spinning traveler acts as a ten- 
sion weight for the strand of yarn between the front roll 
and the ring, as a sort of an eye working in conjunction 
with the traverse to lay the yarn in the proper position on 
the bobbin. I think some tests on this should be helpful. 
I believe if “Bab” will take his twist with the traveler as 
heavy as he can run it, and then make another test with the 
traveler as light as possible, he will be convinced that the 
speed of the spindle and the front roll speed govern the 
twist. 

I hope to see more discussion on this point. 

N. T. (Tenn.) 


The Lime and the Caustic Boil. 


Epitror Corron: 


I recently was asked by a bleacher friend which is the 
better in bleaching regular work, the lime system of boil- 
ing, or the caustic soda system; and he asked me to explain 
the merits of each. Here is what I told him: 

There are two systems of dye boiling in general use, the 
older one, known as the lime boil, is rather complicated, and 
is not, among the average bleachers, fully understood. This, 
especially among finer bleachers, has been largely replaced 
by the caustic soda boil. 

The lime boil consists of boiling the limed goods eight 
to ten hours at a pressure of one to two atmospheres in 
boiling water. This converts the wax and oil into lime 
soaps while the pectins are at the same time converted into 
soluble compounds and the tannus into calcium tannate. 
After the lime boil the goods are soured in a solution of 
hydrochloric acid at 2 degrees Tw. This has the effect of 
decomposing the lime compounds, leaving the free fatty 
acids and pectins on the goods, while the liberated tannic 
acid goes into solution. The soured goods are again wash- 
ed into the kier where they are now boiled in a solution of 
soda ash and rosin soap as before. By this means they (the 
liberated acids) are now converted into soluble sodium com- 
pounds which are subsequently removed by washing in 
water. 

The lime solution is obtained by mixing quicklime (56 
pounds) with water (100 gallons) and, after extraction, 
passing the mixture through a sieve, the goods are run 
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~ ool S— a much neglected item 
in finished production. 
WHY ? 


The influence of proper spooling and warping upon the finished fabric 
has not been generally realized. Yet they are the foundation upon 
which production is built. 

Unfortunately, spooling and warping have been regarded as necessary 
evils. Their purpose is to put the yarn in more convenient form for 
weaving. While perfect spooling can add nothing to the value of the 
yarn, the use of antiquated equipment is reflected in defective fabrics 
and the loss of a sizable sum through labor and time wastes. 


Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools prevent these drawbacks 
to profitable spooling. They eliminate spool replacement ex- 
pense. They stop the loss of yarn due to spools, which in the 
case of some mills, amounts to thousands of dollars annually. 
A 10% increase in yardage follows the use of Lestershire 
Spools—and the increase in your warping or beaming produc- 
tions runs from 20% to 30%. 
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eliminate spooler kinks and knots due to spools. They materially increase 
the quality of your warps which results in a decided increase in the qual- 
ity and production in your weave room. 


Wages in your mill are at a level where economies are welcome. 
Lestershire Spools save wages in your warping and weaving departments 
—and materially reduce operating expenses of these departments. 





Investigate the facts about spools. You 
will be aided by the Lestershire book- 
let. Illustrations and construction of 
Lestershire Vulcanized Spools are 
shown in full. Your copy is free, of 
course. 
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through this into the kier, The rosin soap is generally made 
by boiling, until emulsified, ten pounds of rosin with 35 
pounds of soda ash in water and adding about eight times 
its volume of water. In the first case—that is, the lime 
water—after the goods are run into the kier they are cov- 
ered (from a tank) with boiling water. In the caustic soda 
boil the goods are packed into the kier, after being steeped, 
and covered with liquor at 2 degrees Tw. and boiled as 
before in caustic soda and after souring, which may be 
sulphuric acid, are boiled the second time in 60 per cent 
soda ash and 40 per cent caustic soda as before. Or some- 
times, they are only boiled once if the goods are low and 
open, they are then boiled in a mixture of caustic soda and 
soda ash, soap is sometimes added; in any case the liquor 
should cover the top of the goods. 

Now the relative merits of lime and soda boils have ever 
been the subject of much discussion, and to some the lime 
boil is not a good thing, but I believe it largely for some 
goods. In the first place the lime has a greater power in 
saponifying fat; and for heavy piece goods the preliminary 
liming or mechanical impregnation of the goods sets up 
a number of local centers of activity. It must be remem- 
bered that the caustic soda boil costs more, in that a good 
steeping is necessary and that it takes a more efficient and 
competent cireulation than lime does; again it is not so 
easily stained as lime. 

In fact, the question as to which is better for the first 
boil, lime or caustic soda, resolves itself into an inquiry as 
to what use the bleached goods are intended for afterwards, 
and the type of cloth and its weight have to be taken into 
account. Lime appears to exert a much stronger action 
than caustic soda, resulting in a bleached cloth which is 
well bottomed and which ean afterwards be put into work 
with the greatest confidence. Certainly where the best and 
most efficient bleach is required, lime boiling, followed by 
soda ash boiling, is the process which gives the most satis- 
factory results. Lime boiling is particularly desirable for 
cloths intended for dyeing fancy shades, since the dyed 
shades come up clear as possible and there is little chance 
of stains contracted prior to bleaching. 

Lime boiling is cheap and gives good bleaching but re- 
quires more care than the caustic soda boil, as the tendency 
to stain and tender the cloth is much greater. However, 
these disadvantages can be largely overcome by keeping 
the goods well covered with liquor during the boiling, and 
after, and by keeping the top of the goods well covered. 
There are lots of cases where good bleaching is not re- 
quired such as printed goods, heavy styles, and many white 
goods, in such cases if the goods are white, that is all that’s 
required; and in these cases the caustic soda first or in one 
boil will meet most requirements. Under the conditions ob- 
taining in modern bleaching, sodium carbonate (i. e., soda 
ash) is quite valueless for first boiling, as it has not the 
power to completely saponify the fatty matters present in 
the goods. It is, however, generally used as the scouring 
material in the second boil following the first boil in lime or 
caustie soda. W. B. (Marne) 


The annual meeting of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers will be held on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, November 12 and 13, at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton. The general topic will be the manufacturing and sell- 
ing of cotton goods. A cabaret-supper and banquet will 
feature the social activities. 
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Breaking in the Young Man. 


Eprror Corron: 

The discussion which you have been conducting with 
reference to the college man in the cotton mill has been in- 
teresting. For the most part, however, those taking part 
have been college men of one sort or another, and we have 
not read much giving the viewpoint of the older men in the 
mill. I am sure that these men, like myself, have been keep- 
ing up with the letters on this subject, and in the thought 
of presenting the viewpoint of one of them—myself—and 
possibly of throwing out some suggestive thoughts for both 
the college man and the non-college man in the mill, I am 
writing this letter. I shall also give some of my own re- 
actions to the various thoughts developed in the discussion. 

I am, comparatively, an old man, being upwards of 47 
years of age, though I still believe my best years are ahead 
of me. Less active ones, perhaps, but good ones just the 
same, for it will take a guiding spirit, backed by experience 
and practical knowledge, to operate the mills. So, I figure, 
why not I? 

There are several ways to look at this advent of the 
young educated man into the textile industry. Most “old- 
timers” have been brought up in the rough-shod manner. 
Some have been blessed with sufficient education, and that 
is fine, but what about the mill who has a man that has not 
been blessed in this manner? It is suffering a handicap, 
and that should be the one we want to help out. Possibly 
he needs the contact of new blood. Possibly he needs re- 
freshing. A man’s actions are governed by his thoughts, 
and the older a person gets, the longer it takes him to 
think. Minutes count in these days of competition, and 
the young man has the quick-thinking brain; he has been 
trained along that line. He may not have the tact or 
knack of managing the operatives, but if he will let them 
alone, they will run the machinery and will look after it. 
He must see that it is kept repaired and running, and must 
keep a general oversight on the cleanliness of the goods— 
provided, of course, that he adjusts himself to the condi- 
tions of the operatives, and is guided accordingly, that is 
about all he will have to do for a while. 

We must have these new young men coming along, even 
if they are not yet right up to us in the mill. Whether 
they are in our mill, or in our neighbor’s, the thought of 
knowing they are near us, and are preparing to take over 
the reins when we falter, sort of spurs us on to do more 
than we otherwise would. It’s only natural to take it easy 
if we know there’s no one ready to take our place. Per- 
sonally, I am not counting on one of these young fellows 
getting my place, not yet, because I’m trying to make every- 
thing go well enough. And yet I like to be with those 
fellows, I like to encourage them in their efforts to learn 
the business. 

We will have more competition in the future, and it’s 
going to take a lot of new ways of doing things. Can the 
“old-timer” meet the challenge? It’s difficult for an old 
overseer to change his ways of doing things, but there are 
a lot of kinks to be worked out. I might mention the yard 
complement of help. Is the company taking the same at- 
titude toward the help outside the mill that it takes inside 
the mill? 

The young man is more apt to catch onto new things, 
and it is easier for him to adapt himself to new and more 
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Knoxall 
Roller —~— Cloth 


INCREASES PRODUCTION 


of your Weave Room 


When rolls are covered with KNOXALL 
Cloth, a better Yarn is produced, stronger 
more even, less waste, and greater production. 
It shows in the Weave Room, looms running , 


and GREATER PRODUCTION. 
Do you know that KNOXALL Roller Cloth 


on your spinning rolls not only saves in the 
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economical ways of producing the gooas co the mill’s ben- 
efit. We must admit this fact, although it may be hard 
to do. 

On the other hand, the young man must not expect to 
get to the top too quickly. He has a lot to learn. He must 
use good judgment, be considerate and conservative, and 
learn to align himself with the whims and characters of the 
operatives. 

This may be of a little different tone from what “On the 
Road,” and the others, have written, but it’s straight from 
the shoulder. 

Aside from the regular channels of competition that we 
now know, I’m afraid we shall have to contend with other 
situations in the future, such as running more machines 
with less labor, ete. Henry Ford, the great organizer, has 
started this, and while it may not pan out to his expecta- 
tions, it will cause a lot of experimenting, so I hope that we 
old men won’t get too huffy when the boss comes around 
and wants us to try some new methods. 

Let’s give the young man a living chance. If he proves 
good, we should welcome him; if not, the boss will look 
after him. Contributor No. 14. 


The Mule Versus the Ring Frame. 


Epiror Corron: 

It pleased me greatly to read the letter of “Rig (Mass.)” 
in the August issue, because he is a mule man. I wish more 
mule men could be drawn into discussion in the “How 
Other Men Manage” columns. 

In “Rig’s” reply to my statement that “We are on the 
right path by installing ring frames in place of the mule,” 
his facts do not cover the system under discussion suffi- 
ciently to convince me that we are in error in so doing. 
He even admits the ring is more popular, his reason being 
because mules are not made in this country. That answer 
is too weak. Cost of production is the answer. I have 
spun 90s filling on the ring with 2.85 as a twist multiplier. 
A mill (and one of the best) in New Bedford is making 
120s yarn with less than 3.00 twist multiplier, and the 
difference in cost of spinning these yarns is from four to 
six cents a pound in favor of the ring over what they 
would cost if spun on the mule. 

“Rig’s” sentiment regarding the mule is broad and 
well rounded. He ‘admires the mule, but, let me say here, 
no more’ than I do myself, in fact I love it, and enjoy the 
pleasures of fixing a mule so that it will run sweetly, having 
all the changes working to a nicety; in fact having each 
operation act at its appointed time. This is not work to 
me but a joy, as I have had twenty-eight years experience 
with these machines. 

I hope to be understood when I say it is with regret 
that I realize the end of the mule is close at hand. It is, 
however, a fact that we have got to realize, that the mule, 
the most wonderful machine in the whole industry, is too 
complicated for American methods of manufacture, and 
while quality may be somewhat impaired in the looks and 
feel of the cloth when the filling is spun on the ring frame, 
I venture to say that the wearing qualities have not been 
impaired, but improved, because of the higher twists ap- 
plied to ring filling as against the softer twists of mule- 
spun filling. 

In regard to the argument of labor turn-over, I will 
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answer that. If a mule spinner leaves one job he has no 
other to go to; that is why there are very few changes. 
For example, my labor turn-over of mule spinners for the 
past six years has been as follows: 

First year, lost 10 per cent. 

Second year, lost 5 per cent. 

Third year, lost none. 

Fourth year, lost none. 

Fifth year, lost none. 

Sixth year, lost none. 
It looks remarkable but not so much so when you realize 
the scarcity of jobs. 

I think I have made it plain that I am not against the 
mule, but the ring frame is so simple that its success in 
the years to come will be more manifest than it is at 
present because competition is so great that cheaper opera- 
tion is inevitable. 

I have a record here of 1920 which I will add to these 


few remarks: 
Mule Spindles Ring Spindles 


GeeebsMiliele ..4.06.-...00 41,000,000 10,500,000 
RE RMU 6.5 betas sie daeces 3,250,000 32,250,000 . 
OE ee ee 210,000 475,000 


These figures speak very plainly. For each 100 mule spin- 
dles in Great Britain the United States had less than 1, 
while for each 100 ring spindles in the United States Great 
Britain had 33 per cent. 
This report is obvious. We mule men have got to face 
facts as they are and not as we would like to have them. 
Curisty (Mass.) 


Epiror Corron : 

I am interested in the articles in Corron on ring frames 
and mules. I think that “Rig,” in the August issue, has 
the wrong idea of a ring frame. I think I am quite right in 
saying that the yarns which cannot be spun on a ring frame 
are now very few. It is not so expensive to run a ring 
frame. It is quite true that the labor turnover is smaller 
with mules, but it is much cheaper to run a mill with ring 
frames and female spinners than with mules and high- 
priced male mule spinners, regardless of yarn or quality. I 
think it need not be explained that ring frames are far 
superior to the mule as to production. I would like to hear 
more from “Rig”- concerning mules. Dick (Mass.) 


What Should Be the Breaking Strength of This 
Yarn? 


Eprror Corron: 

I have noted in many instances the useful information 
contained in your “How Other Men Manage” department, 
and at this time wish to invoke the aid and opinion of the 
readers of this department. 

We are running 40s yarn, 28 turns per inch, out of com- 
mercial 1144-inch Arkansas cotton, and are unable to get an 
average breaking strength above 41.75 or 1.67 pounds per 
grain. The question is, what breaking strength should be 


obtained on 40s/1 from this cotton? 
. OD... (N. C.) 


Eprror Corron: 
Replying to “D. H.,” an advance copy of whose ques- 
tion was sent to me, I note he is using a 4.43 twist multi- 
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ple. This is a medium warp twist, and all things being 
equal, should make a good even thread. However, I think 
that his breaking strength is weak, and would advise that 
each process, beginning at the pickers, be looked into care- 
fully, especially the drawing. I think this yarn should 
give an average breaking strength of 45 pounds to 120 
yards, if conditions are right, with the proper moisture, and 
if the cotton is a fair average of Arkansas staple. Exces- 
sive drafting or rolls not correctly spaced will cause weak 
yarn. E. M. (N. C.) 


Figuring the Breaking Strength of Cloth. 


Epitor Corron: 

I would like to know, through “How Other Men Man- 
age,” if there is any rule for figuring the breaking strength 
of a piece of cloth before it is woven, provided you know 
the count of warp and filling and sley and the number 
of picks per inch. F. E. H. (Ga.) 


Cotton Comment. 
(Continued from page 1252.) 


Meanwhile the price of raw cotton has been reduced to a 
point, around 22 cents, where it is at value, and trade buying 
on a larger scale is likely to be witnessed from now on, 
especially if the market declines further. 

The average price of a commodity for a season has much 
to do with consumption, as noted by developments last sea- 
son when the average price for the season was 31.67 cents 
per pound for middling, or higher, with the single excep- 
tion of season of 1919-20 when it was 38.21, since the 
American Civil War. In consequence consumption of 
American cotton by the world last season was reduced to 
only 11,241,000 bales compared with 12,631,000 in season 
before last. 

It is reasonable to expect, therefore, that the trade will 
be more disposed to buy for present and future wants 
around present prices, which are ever so much lower than 
the average of last season when the “peak” of the season 
was 36 cents. 

Under the circumstances it would seem to be advisable 
for spinners, especially in America, to begin buying for 
future requirements. 


Sixth Southern Textile Exhibition. 
(Continued from page 1226.) 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., will show 
the following machines: bale breaker; improved vertical 
opener, improved C. 0. B. machine, three-sections; full 
roller two-card set with automatic feed, scotch feed and 
single bank ring doffer condenser; cotton and wool waste 
spinning frame, 36 spindles, 3¥g-inch gauge; flyer twister, 
14 spindles, 10-inch space; C. & K. plain two-harness 
loom; two-bank tape condenser; Model “H” drawing frame, 
four deliveries; Model “B” spinning frame, 36 spindles, 
34-inch gauge; and a two-section roving waste machine. 

By installing a fan and condenser, and depositing the 
eotton as opened, bloomed and cleaned by the machines 
mentioned, the visitors at the Exposition will be able to 
notice the condition in which the cotton is prepared. On 
the full roller two-card set, with the two feeds and single 
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bank ring doffer condenser, floor sweeps will be run, mak- 
ing 4s yarn, which will be spun on the cotton and wool 
waste spinning frame into filling yarn which, in turn, will 
be woven on the loom furnished by the Crompton & 
Knowles loom works. The loom will use a 20s/2 warp 
and the goods will be woven in the gray. 

On one side of the waste spinning frame, the com- 
pany will have a 15¢-inch ring and six-inch traverse, and 
on the other side a 24-inch ring with nine-inch traverse, 
both sides making the 4s filling. A double jack spool creel 
is to be used, which means there will be two spools. Con- 
sequently all ends will go to the respective side from the 
respective spool. By having the ends off the bottom of 
the spool it will be much easier for the operator to run 
this machine and, in every way, easier to handle, it is 
pointed out. 

By the use of the Morse silent chain drive, it is now 
possible to change the speed of the twister head without 
changing the spindle speed and vice versa, it is announced; 
also the trouble of splicing the rope drive is eliminated. 

On the flyer twister, the same yarn as on the waste 
spinning frame will be used, the main item of interest being 
the combination bobbin ereel and jack spool creel. 

The Model “H” drawing frame, four deliveries, is an- 
nounced as an absolutely new machine. In bringing out 
this machine, the manufacturers announce they were able 
to simplify and strengthen it; there are some 56 castings 
which have been eliminated; the machine has been short- 
ened three inches in width; the sliver cans ean now be 
brought in closer to the back. This frame is to run cot- 
ton of l-inch staple, going in at the back 48 grains with 
six ends up and with a draft of 5.33, coming out at the 
front as 54 grains. 

New features on the Model “B” spinning frame in- 
clude: The back bars will be of steel; the traverse motion 
will be self-contained, so that as the rolls are set the trav- 
erse motion is automatically set also; the back bar fingers 
are interchangeable; there is a new head crown gear cover; 
the head end itself will have the new swiveling panels with 
its new locking device; the jack and cylinder gears are 
newly designed spiral gears, designed for less vibration 
and noise. A new clutch spindle will be exhibited. 

The two-section roving waste machine has been im- 
proved, it is announced. The friction drive has been sim- 
plified and made more positive; in the bonnets of the 
cylinders, air ports with two sliding panels for adjust- 
ment have been cut; the delivery apron has been improv- 
ed. It has a self-contained motor drive. 

The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn., 
will exhibit a complete line of ball bearing applications 
for textile mills. Their display will demonstrate the rapid 
development of ball bearing applications for transmission 
and textile machines. The Fafnir long inner ring bearing 
driven by self-locking collars and protected by Fafnir 
patented mechanical dust seals, around which the units 
are built, will be displayed. Revolving shafts, equipped 
with ball bearings, will also be exhibited, as well as sam- 
ple applications for pickers, cards, spinning frames, slash- 
ers, warpers, fans, blowers, loose pulleys, ete. 

New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., 401 Broadway, 
New York, will have on display their full line of “Non- 
Fluid” oil modern textile lubricants designed for lubri- 
eating every machine employed in the carding, spinning, 
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Timber penetrated with Creosote Oil 


will never rot. 
U. 8. Bureau of Agriculture. 


As long as the walls last 7 
Creo-pine will endure 


You will never know how costly it is to repair 
the sub-flooring of your mill until it begins to rot. 
It means tearing up the top flooring, moving ma- 
chinery, lessened production and costly delays in 
manufacture. 


Why take a chance? 


Why not specify a sub-flooring that will be as 
permanent as the walls of your mill or factory? 
It will cost but a little more—not near as much 
as one repair job. 

Simply tell your building architect or engineer 
that you want Creo-pine sub-flooring. He knows 
it well, has probably specified it a hundred times, 
for Creo-pine is recognized as the standard of com- 
parison among the leading construction engineers. 


Creo-pine sub-flooring is carefully milled from 
sound, felled-alive, air seasoned Southern yellow 
pine, free from defects. The S. W. P. Vacuum 
Pressure process first draws out all the sap and 
then forces the creosote oil deep into the pores of 
the wood under tremendous pressure. The result 
is a sub-flooring that will last as long as the 
building itself. . 

A rigid system of inspection insures that the 
high standard of Creo-pine is maintained in each 
piece of sub-flooring that is turned out. 


Mail the coupon today for full information and 
quotations. 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. ia Tae COUrON "wonay 


Atlanta, Ga. PLLLTLLITLIILIIIItittlitilte ety 


Charlotte New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Toledo Buffalo 


Sub-Flooring 
LAY ONCE—never replace 


Southern Wood Preserving Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen :— 
Kindly send me full information about 
Creo-pine sub-flooring. : 


Name 
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twisting and weaving of cotton. A textbook on the subject 
of lubrication, which has just been issued and which illus- 
trates every machine through which the cotton passes from 
the bale to the packing room and treats of the lubricating 
difficulties usually experienced in textile mills and the 
remedies for them, will be distributed gratis at the booth. 
Lewis W. Thomason, the company’s southern district man- 
ager, will be in charge of the exhibit, assisted by W. H. 
Higginbotham, F. L. Thomason, and W. C. Taylor, as well 
as by other representatives of the company. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 37 West Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Illinois, will maintain an exhibit which will 
feature various pictures showing Horton tanks which have 
been built for textile mills and other industries of the 
South. There will also be some examples of Horton work- 
manship, it is announced, including riveted and welded 
joint specimens. The booth will be under the direction 
of R. M. Campbell, district sales manager, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. Cedric B. Smith, advertising man- 
ager, will also attend. 

J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich., will maintain 
exhibit space in the main hall during the exhibit, showing 
samples of work accomplished with the well known “Wyan- 
dotte” products. C. P. Hostetter, of Atlanta; J. G. 
Schaeffer, of Charlotte, and P. G. Westmoreland, of Green- 
ville, will represent the company. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill., plans to exhibit in 
actual operation their silent chain drive for textile mills. 
The exhibit will be in charge of Harry Mitchell, engineer, 
from the Philadelphia office. 

The Mathiéson Alkali Works, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street 
New York City, will exhibit at the Sixth Southern Textiie 
Exposition showing samples of their various products, in- 
cluding 78% solid caustic soda; 76% solid and flaked caus- 
tic soda; soda ash; bicarbonate of soda; modified Virginia 
soda; bleaching powder; coumarin; benzoate of soda and 
benzoic acid. They will also distribute material illustrating 
the various containers for these products, in packages from 
five pounds up to 700 pounds. Representatives will be 
present to discuss and demonstrate the Mathieson system 
for perparing bleach liquor from liquor chlorine. 

The booth will be in charge of E. E. Routh, southern 
district sales manager, assisted by R. B. Tarleton and other 
members of the southern sales organization. 

Practically this same exhibit was displayed at the Caro 
linas Exposition in Charlotte, N. C., September 22nd to 
October 4th, under Mr. Routh’s charge. 

Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y., announce that 
they will have on exhibit an interesting textile drive in 
operation, together with samples of different size chains. 
An automatic machine will project and enlarge photographs 
of various textile applications, and will show a different 
picture every 30 seconds. In attendance will be V. D. 
Morse, general sales manager, Ithaca; J. S. White, man- 
ager of the Boston office; Earl F. Scott, manager of the 
Atlanta office, and F. A. Pritchett and H. E. Matthews, 
of the Charlotte office. 

The S K F Industries will exhibit at the Sixth South- 
ern Textile Exposition in Greenville, showing a range of 
Skayef self-aligning ball bearings, also special housings for 
textile machinery. Skayef self-aligning ball bearing hang- 
ers, post hangers and pillow blocks will be shown for the 
first time, as well as a new replacement box. A long line 
of shafting will demonstrate the characteristics of the 
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hangers and pillow blocks, while models of unique design 
will demonstrate the anti-friction qualities of ball bear- 
ings. Representatives in attendance will include W. H. 


‘Holby, T. S. Jackson, H. A. Fonda, E. M. Potter, L. H. 


Bailey, R. W. Franklin, Nils Miller and A. Vieth. 


. 


Operating Executives of Georgia. 
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manufacturing from them, and turn them loose with every 
type of loom that there is in the industry today, with the 
yarn markets of the world at their command, and ideas 
brought to them by buyers, and they are bound to stumble 
across something. If we were only making sausages in 
that plant, we would be bound to stumble on a better way 
to make sausage. You cannot help it if you concentrate 
on one thing. 

We have $5,000,000 worth of merchandise today, that 
can be sold at a profit to mills, who have looms to put it on. 
Check that statement from this. I invite any mill man, who 
may be a skeptic, to visit that plant in Paterson, N. J., 
and go with me to the buyers in New York, who will tell 
you they will take certain lines of merchandise we have 
made at a profit to the mill. So much for that. 

I invite any man with any manufacturing problems, 
especially those coneerning weaving, to submit them to us. 
They in turn will be turned over to our plant. Those men 
may take three weeks; they may take three months before 
they give you an answer, but either one of two answers 
they will give you—either work it out or “It cannoi be 
done.” 

Now that may be just a little bit advanced, but working 
through it all as I have for the past five years it does not 
seem so queer to me. Radio, a few years ago, and thous- 
ands of other things we would not have believed in, and the 
only reason that this plant was, at its conception and is 
today a practical reality is because one man in our organ- 
ization had a vision, and he spent five years and a quarter 
of a million dollars in bringing that vision to a reality. 

As an illustration of one or two fabrics, that we have 
developed in the past two years—suppose I said to the best 
weaver in this room, “Can you take an ordinary dobby loom 
and make a pleated dress goods or pleated gingham or just 
a pleated sheeting with the pleat woven in so that a girl, 
who many times has glued her eyes to the windows of a 
department store, and wanted so badly a pleated skirt but 
could not afford one because it cost four or five dollars 
to have it dry-cleaned and re-pleated, can now realize the 
benefit of that pleated skirt by washing it and ironing it at 
home?” ‘Would you say it could be done? Yet that is one 
fabric we have developed, and placed it before the best 
weavers in this country, and they said it couldn’t be done. 
Can you weave any fabric with no crimp or undulation in 
the warp, with the filling laying on the top and bottom? 
Can you weave the heaviest piece of duck, that you might 
imagine, that will be as pliable as a handkerchief, and pull 
the warp in it and it has absolutely no crimp in it? 

I could go on and tell you for two hours of the fabries, 
that have been made in this plant, but one or two illustra- 
tions are sufficient to show what can be accomplished by 
concentrated energy on one unit in any part of the mill. 

The toastmaster then called upon T. H. Rennie, man- 
ager of the Pell City division of the Avondale Mills, and a 
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THE UNITED STATES FINISHING COMPANY 


BLEACHERS, MERCERIZERS, DYERS, PRINTERS 
AND FINISHERS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS 


GENERAL OFFICES 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WORKS HENRY B. THOMPSON, President 
NORWICH, CONN. G. B ident 
STERLING, CONN. JOHN G. BAUSHER, Vice Presiden 


PAWTUCKET, R. t. HARRY M. HORTON, Vico President 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 

CEDARTOWN, GA. ANDREW C. IMBRIE, Treasurer 
GRANT A. McCLATCHIE, Secretary 

QUEEN DYEING CO. 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1. WILLIAM T. JOYCE, General Manager 


Annual Capacity 
Three Hundred and Fifty Million Yards 


View of first completed portion of our new branch at Cedartown, Ga., opened in January. 


1924. 


This plant is particularly well situated and equipped to handle Sulphur-Dyed Twills, 
Drills, Ducks and Sheetings for the work-clothing trade. 
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past president of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation for a few remarks. In response Mr. Rennie in- 
dicated his pleasure at being present and said: 


“T was very much interested in the discussion this morn- 
ing for the reason that mill men are getting together, ex- 
changing ideas, helping one another, trying to strengthen 
the weak points, and to do the best things in the best 
interests of their business. 


“The cotton manufacturers 45 years ago didn’t get to- 
gether and exchange ideas,” continued Mr. Rennie. “The 
prevalent idea in cotton manufacturing at that time was 
that it was a secret that should not be promulgated broad- 
east for fear of the competition it would make in the busi- 
ness. To illustrate—it is a personal illustration, but it 
illustrates the idea. When I was working in a mill in 
Lewistown, Maine,—this would be fifty years ago—a young 
gentleman came into the mill to learn the business, and he 
was being put through the different departments of the 
mill, and for some time he was in the department that I 
had charge of as third hand, as they called them in those 
days. He asked me many questions about the work, and I 
answered him carefully, and in the most particular manner 
beeause he was studying the processes. He asked me a 
question one day that I could not answer. I said, ‘I have 
never studied along that line, but I think I will.’ He came 
back in a few days, and he says: “The agent of the cor- 
poration has not only answered my question, but he has 
given me all the figures and facts connected with that ques- 
tion.” ‘Well,’ I said, ‘that is very interesting. Will you let 
me hear them’? He looked at me like I was a piece of 
dirty waste on the floor and says, ‘That’s not for the com- 
mon help. We don’t give things away like that.’ Well, 
that was the prevalent idea among manufacturers in those 
days. 

“Every man, who ran a slasher room—and there were 
only one or two then, the first slashers that came to this 
country were put in a room, and a partition built around 
it, and a man brought from England to operate the slasher, 
and he got five dollars a day in gold, and nobody was per- 
mitted to go into the room except he was accompanied by 
the agent of the corporation. But we did have old fashion- 
ed dressing in those days, and every dresser had his own 
formula for making size, which was a secret, and it was of 
no use to ask what it was. You would not be told. Every 
man had a special way of setting his cards to produce 
what he considered the best results, but he would not tell 
anybody what it was. The same thing went all through the 
business. 

“Then a few men got together in Boston, in the manu- 
facturing business, and commenced, as they said in those 
days, ‘to swap ideas.’ At first one man talked and they all 
listened. Then another man talked, and they all listened, 
but finally they all got to talking, and they all heard it. 
Today the idea among manufacturers is that there are no 
secrets in the business. It is all a matter of management, 
and, gentlemen, that is the idea that I would impress upon 
any body of men, that get together. The keynote of suc- 
cessful operation is all in the management. 

“My friend from Monroe (Mr. Mears) spoke about the 
relation between the superintendent and the overseer. He 
should have gone further and stated also how the overseer 
should keep in touch with the help or the operatives. You 
know a mill without operatives is a very dead proposition. 
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There is no more humiliating thing for the management 
than to go in and see the machinery standing idle for the 
want of operatives. It is more humiliating when your neigh- 
bors are running full. The question comes to a man then, 
‘What is the trouble with this plant? It cannot be the ma- 
chinery. It is just as good as the other man’s. It cannot 
be the cotton because it is the same kind of cotton. Then 
there is only one answer. It must be in the management.’ 


“What is responsible for, we might say, the most vital 
part of a cotton mill, the operation of a cotton mill? It is 
the cooperation of interests between the superintendent, the 
overseer, and the operatives. I can go into a mill I believe— 
I may be egotistical—and I can discover if cooperation does 
not exist. You can see it in many ways. You can tell 
whether a man takes pride in what he is doing or whether 
he does not. You can tell whether a man is careless or care- 
ful. You can tell by the condition of the mill what the 
management is. You know there is nothing more disturb- 
ing than to go into a mill, and find it, as the housewife 
would say, ‘all cluttered up.’ 

“Now, if it is not in good shape inside, the management 
is the one to blame, not the operative. The rank and file 
of men must be led. The rank and file of men cannot be 
driven. It is of no use to say to a man harsh words, when 
things are wrong. Talk it over with him, and see what 
caused this condition, and see why it cannot be ameliorated. 
If work is running badly, and the help are discouraged, 
there is a reason for it. 

“I got my lesson, when I was 17 years old. It was 
during the dog days in a mill up in the state of Maine. 
I was under the overseer; I was the one that looked after 
this room. We were short of help. That happened fifty 
years ago, as it does today, and it was in August. The 
weather was hot, the air full of humidity, and the work 
in the carding department was not running as well as I had 
seen it run, and there was a girl there that was running 
intermediate frames, and she had two of them to run. She 
had taken on another frame to help out. Our orders were 
—and in the old days they used to be pretty strict about 
telling you what you had to do—that the room was to be 
cleaned every so often, and the machinery cleaned every 
so often, and it had to be done by a certain time. When 
this time came, this girl was as busy as fighting fire, but I 
was very young in those days. I didn’t have as much con- 

sideration for the other fellow as I have today. So I went 
up and I said, ‘Mary, didn’t you know it was time to clean 
up’? ‘Yes, Mr. Rennie, and I will do it as soon as I can.’ 
I waited about fifteen minutes, and I went to her again, 
saying, ‘Mary, you must clean up.’ ‘I cannot right now,’ 
she replied, ‘if it must be done right now, you will have to 
do it. Think of my dignity! A girl talking like that to 
me, and me the man supposed to be in charge just at this 
moment! I went along then and Ff said, ‘Go get your time.’ 

“She took off her apron, brushed herself, and went up 
to the overseer’s office, and he handed her her time. He 
didn’t question anything I had done to her, but after she 
was gone he motioned to me to come to the office. I went 
up, and he asked, ‘Whom are you going to put on that 
machinery?’ I said, ‘I have not anybody.’ He said, Neither 
have I.’ He said further, ‘Henry, anyone can discharge 
help. I have been trying in all my business experience to 
hire people that know how to work.’ 

“Well, I was not very dignified when I got out of that 
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A Rugged and Economical 
Roadbed for Power 


IMPLE and rugged. These two factors mean long life 
and trouble-free operation. 


Every element in the Dodge-Timken Roller Hanger Bear- 
ing is assembled with one ultimate object—a simple bearing 
that will continuously withstand the shock loads encoun- 
tered in power transmitting service. 


The design of the Dodge-Timken Roller Hanger Bearing 
insures full utilization of the dual duty principle of the 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearing, or, in other words its 
ability to take both radial and thrust loads. 


Industry has looked to Dodge for economical power trans- 
mitting appliances for over forty years. One hundred and 
ten million Timken Tapered Roller Bearings have been sold 
in twenty-five years. 


The Dodge-Timken trade-mark could only be logically ap- 
plied to a product thoroughly tested and fully guaranteed 
as to its ability to satisfactorily serve industry in the capacity 
for which it is intended. 


Write for information regarding this new Dodge product. 


Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 


General Office: Mishawaka, Indiana 
Works: Mishawaka, Indiana, and Oneida, N. Y. 


Branches: Minneapolis Houston 
New York Pittsburgh Cincinnati Seattle 
Atlanta St. Louis Portland Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston Newark San Francisco 
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Be sure to see this new Dodge 
product in booth No. 106 at the 
Textile Exposition. 
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The Complete Story of 
Dodge-Timken 


Ruggedness 
Simplicity 
Lubrication 
Interchangeability 





and other features 
is fully covered in 
this Booklet, which 
is sent on request. 
Use the coupon. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
Gentlemen :— 
We are interested in the New Dodge-Timken Roller Hanger Bearing. 
Tell us all about it. 
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(Scene: Any retail store. The clerk is 
trying to interest a hard-to-please custo- 
mer.) 


Clerk: Now this cloth has a better finish. 
Customer: Yes, it is beautiful. [ll take it. 


Only the words are imaginary—the scene itself is being 
enacted daily in thousands of stores. The number of 
sales influenced by the finish of the goods amounts to a 
huge percentage of the total. 


You can give your fabrics the softness of color, lustre and 
mellowness demanded by millions of women with 


BRONZOL 
PRODUCTS 


These size assistants, softeners, waxes, gum substitutes, 
waterproofing compound, etc., are scientifically com- 
pounded by practical textile chemists. Brunzol Products 
are applicable to every class of fabric. You can use 
Brunzol Products to improve the finish of every class of 
material—and in many cases they also effect sizable 
savings in materials and time. 






Send for samples and prices of any 
or all of these Brunzol Products 


Adeline Wax Ribolin 

Boil-Off Oil Roselin Oil 

Chafe Mark Eradicator Softener 

Finish V Terpol-Hydrate 

Finish W. L. Terpolin 

Guminat Tetraoleonat 

Lustrol W. S. Supra Tragantol 

Oleonat P Volumin Concentrated 
Oleenat Soap Waterproofing Compound 


ae NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ftonesenrarvves ar Boston Provioence-CHarranocesa-ATriantra NEWARK.N.J 
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office. I was not as big by six feet; I felt miserably small. 
I never made an answer though. I turned around and 
walked out. At dinner time instead of going home I went 
around to the girl’s boarding house and called for her 
to come to the door. I said, ‘Mary, I lost my temper this 
morning, and I did a very foolish thing. If you will over- 
look that and come back to work this afternoon you will 
confer an everlasting favor on me.’ She said, “Here, take 
this time back, and I will be back after dinner.’ 

“When the overseer passed through the department after 
dinner the frames were running; he saw Mary; and then 
he turned and looked at me, but never said a word. Now 
I am going to make a statement that may sound odd. Mary 
was the last person I ever discharged, and I have been at it 
fifty years. It has never been necessary in my experience 
from that day to this to discharge an operative out of a cot- 
ton mill. I don’t know whether you call that management 
or not, but I have always been able to get results by kind- 
ness, courtesy, helpfulness, advice, and other things, chief 
among which is to ‘do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you.” 

The concluding speaker at the luncheon was George S. 
Harris, president of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Georgia and of the Exposition Mills of Atlanta. He 
congratulated the members on the work they were doing 
and told them that the association he represented was thor- 
oughly in sympathy with them in their work. 

Mr. Harris then pointed out where the operating execu- 
tives could help their mills very materially by urging the 
operatives to be careful and prevent accidents. The pre- 
mium rates for the mills, under the Georgia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, have been unduly increased by the “ex- 
perience” of the insurance underwriters during the last 
period. He pointed out that the cooperation of the over- 
seers in his mills had greatly reduced the number of such 
accidents and he believed that perhaps something could be 
accomplished in some of the other mills of the state. 

Afternoon Discussion on Weaving. 


After the luncheon, the men remained in the grill room 
for the afternoon session, which was occupied by a dis- 
cussion on weaving, led by Hal Riviere, superintendent of 
the Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. The first ques- 
tion considered was, “Is it absolutely satisfactory to have 
a so-called ‘feeler man’ in a weave room?” Called upon, 
Frank Dennis, manager, Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
LaFayette, Ga., said that, “It is our opinion that it gives 
the fixers an idea that they are relieved of part of their 
responsibility. We try to fight against dividing responsi- 
bility throughout our entire organization. We feel that it 
is better to have a loom section of such a size so that the 
loom fixer can look after everything about that section. It 
would be direetly opposite to our general plan of organiza- 
tion to use a feeler man.” 

Mr. Martin, of Griffin, said that “we do not employ a 
feeler man as we work it through the overseers with the 
fixers. I can see where it might be a good thing to have a 
feeler man to devote his entire time to setting the feelers, 
but that expense can be dispensed with if you have an en- 
ergetic overseer who can work this matter through the fix- 
ers. The fixers will take a great deal of pride in setting 
the feelers right if you will keep track of the waste on 
each section. Over a year ago we found we were making 
excessive waste in our weaving mill, and we set about to 
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right this matter, and through the efficiency and energy of 
the overseer, and talking it up with the fixers and putting 
them on their honor, and keeping track of the waste, we 
succeeded in reducing our waste to what we would call 
normal. So answering this question I might say that in 
some cases it might be well for a feeler man to train the fix- 
ers, in other cases it can be worked through the efficiency 
of the overseer.” 

Mr. Rennie approved the idea of having a feeler man. 
“T have been using a feeler man for fourteen years,” he 
said. “Adjusting a feeler properly, and keeping it adjust- 
ed, not only reduces waste, but if you are making special- 
ties, it reduces seconds materially. The expense of a feeler 
man is nothing. We put on a feeler man after we had ex- 
hausted every other means of trying to reduce waste and 
reduce second quality goods. 

“We make, entirely, indigo denims, and it is quite sur- 
prising how particular the cutters of denims are in regard 
to the quality of the goods. By putting on a feeler man, 
we made an expert out of that one man, and he increased 
the efficiency of the feelers and reduced the waste. It is not 
a matter of whether it is ‘entirely satisfactory’; I think it 
is a matter of ‘economy’.” 

“Have you had any friction with the other fixers?” 
asked Mr. Riviere. “We have not,” was Mr. Rennie’s re- 
ply. “There is no friction between the section men and the 
feeler man; he is an experienced section man and if he dis- 
covers anything about the loom that needs attention he ad- 
vises the section man. He must visit everything six times 
a day, and if he finds anything wrong with the loom he 
notifies the section man, and we find no tendency on the 
part of the section men to shirk. If the section men dis- 
cover a feeler that is knocking, they notify the feeler man 
immediately. We do it to save waste and help the quality 
of the goods.” 

“How many looms does he take care of ?”’ was Mr. Rivi- 
ere’s next question. “742,” answered Mr. Rennie. 

The next question was from Mr. Thornburg, “Mr. Ren- 
nie, do you use a bunch builder for those feelers?” “No, 
sir,” was the reply; “we put on our own bunch.” 

Mr. Barnes at this point asked Mr. Martin to expiain 
his method of keeping up with the waste to which he had 
referred. “The proper way of keeping up with the waste in 
a weave room is to weigh it against the weaver,” responded 
Mr. Martin. “Find out what is making it, who is making 
it, where it is made. There are ‘several things to take into 
consideration. First, how the waste is made; how much is 
there of it; why is it made; where is it made; who makes it; 
and who is responsible. All these things come into con- 
sideration. 

“One mill—not mine—has a man in charge of the waste 
who does nothing else. He has waste stations all through 
the mill. He knows who makes the waste; at what machine 
the waste is made, why it is made, ete. And he follows the 
waste right into the waste house. 

“One great trouble with us is that we spend a great deal 
of time in the finishing and cloth rooms, and do not look 
after the waste as closely as we might. Any overseer or 
superintendent can spend a day very profitably in the waste 
house. Why I found a whole bolt of cloth out there the 
other day. I was going down on the elevator and noticed 
that the box of waste that the negro was taking out was 
covered with paper, and I looked in and found some bolts 
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COTTON BLEACHERS! 


Your Selling Agent 
wants new talking points. 
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A permanent white 
on bleached cotton goods 
is something unusual. 


In Solozone bleaching 
you can also guarantee 


unweakened, 


soft, 


elastic goods 
at no higher cost. 


Let the Selling Agent 


of cloth. It is worth while to look into the waste even if 
it is only a quarter of a pound.” 

Mr. Petrea here asked Mr. Rennie what type of feeler 
he used and was told it was the sliding type. 

The next question was, “In a mill where the cloth is in- 
spected by a cloth inspecting machine, how many looms, 
weaving about 50 yards a day, should one inspector take 
care of for close inspecting?” This, it seemed, was mis- 
interpreted by the men sending answers to the secretary as 
meaning the inspectors in the cloth room, while it was in- 
tended to refer to the preliminary inspection made in the 
weave room by some mills. On this basis, said Mr. Riviere, 
it seemed that it was considered that a good average would 
be about 150 to 200 looms per inspector. 

The matter of a premium on quality and production was 
next taken up. S. W. Engram, overseer of weaving, Mon- 
roe Cotton Mills, was asked for his opinion, and responded, 
“We have three prices, one for each grade of goods. If a 
weaver gets 95 per cent production we give him the top 
price. If he gets 90 per cent we give him a price that is 7 
points under the top price, and under that, we pay 9 points 
less.” 

R. S. Steele asked his overseer of weaving, Mr. Hyde, to 
explain their plan. “The weaver that gets off the best pro- 
duction gets $1.50 bonus, and the second best we give $1.00,” 
said Mr. Hyde. “The loom fixer with seconds under three 
per cent gets five dollars and those with seconds under five 
per cent get $3.00. These are paid per week.” 

C. J. Strother, of Shawmut, said that they have a pre- 
mium system “that goes back*to each individual weaver and 
to the fixer and second hand, for production and quality. 
Not only do we pay a premium for production and quality, 
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but we pay a premium for saving. We arrived at a figure 
by taking a number of years and figuring what would be a 
reasonable and just minimum amount to spend on each seec- 
tion and used that as a base, and pay the fixer who ‘beats’ 
that record that he has to work against. We have three or 
four grades of cloth; of course if there are weaving defects 
the weaver doesn’t get any pay, but we pay first price for 
grade A, and so on. The production of the section is grad- 
uated from what is taken as the minimum or base.” 

“For the past two years we have been using both a 
quality bonus and a production bonus,” said W. L. Phil- 
lips, of Social Cirele. “For a while we paid it to the loom 
fixer; for instance, the loom fixer that got the best produe- 
tion with the least number of seconds we gave $4.00, next 
$3.00, next $2.00, next $1.00. Then on top of that the 
fixer that used the least amount of supplies we gave $1.00. 
But it finally developed to a point to where two of our best 
men got the premium every time, and we found that they 
used less supplies but they were running the sections down. 
When I put another man on it he had to replace all the 
patched work, and we found that after all we were paying 
out more money than we would without the bonus. 

“We now use a different system, with our weavers. We 
have three different prices we pay in our weave room. We 
have a base price. If a weaver makes 95 per cent produc- 
tion, and runs from two to four per cent seconds (we make 
wide sheetings; that’s why that sounds high) we give him 
this price; if he gets from four to ‘five per cent, we pay 
him five per cent less; from five to six per cent, ten per cent 
less. If it goes below that—well, we do something else 
with him. 

“But if a weaver gets less than one per cent seconds on 
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a 95 per cent production, we pay him ten per cent above the 
base price; if he makes less than two per cent on 95 per 
cent, he gets five per cent bonus. We think this plan works 
out all right.” 

Mr. Sorrells, of Gainesville, asked Mr. Phillips whether 
there was any conflict between the people in the other de- 
partments, whether they were disgruntled because they, too, 
did not receive a bonus on good work. Mr. Phillips said 
that they had never paid bonuses in other departments— 
neither had they docked. 

“Wherever you find a good running weave room,” said 
D. G. Reid, of Hogansville, “you will find a good carding 
and spinning department. And a bad running weave room 
is usually the sign of a bad running carding and spinning. 
Good carding and spinning has just as much to do with 
keeping down seconds in the weave room as anything else; 
I am opposed to the premium for loom fixers unless you 
give it to everybody.” 

“What is an average filling waste on goods where mis- 
picks, broken picks and thin places must be prevented on 
your numbers of filling, Draper looms with feelers attach- 
ed?” was next asked. 

“In a mill of nearly 5,000 looms where the waste was 
excessive, very excessive, we cut it down, by the effort pre- 
viously mentioned, to two ounces per loom per week, on 25s 
to 35s yarn,” said Mr. Martin. 

“We have been making some tests in the past few 
weeks,” said Mr. Steele, “but we can’t do that well, on 22s 
warp and 26s filling. We got .61 of a pound per loom per 
week.” On 3% filling, Mr. Riviere said the best they had 
been able to do was two per cent on the amount of the fill- 


' ing used. “When we got under that we had too many mis- 


picks,” he said. 

Some answers made to the next question—“What is the 
best way to avoid and overcome hanging threads that are 
drawn in from the battery end while weaving ?’—were: 
“Too much tension on the filling in the shuttle will cause 
the thread to slip out of the filling knife guide and fly 
into the cloth.” “Sometimes there is not enough tension 
on the filling knife guide to hold the thread after the knife 
cuts it. This will also cause loose threads to get into the 
cloth.”—“Shuttle feeler knife does not hold filling until 
the temple knife cuts it. When it lets go, the next pick 
jerks it in.’—*To avoid hanging threads from the battery 
end, have a deep bobbin can and do not let it get even half 
full so the bobbin will drop far enough to keep the thread 
tight. See that the shuttle protector is set right. A piece 
of card clothing on the side of the lay will help. If the reed 
space is filled up with the width of the warp this will cause 
it sometimes.” 

The brief discussion on the next question—“In running 
a heavy sley goods (four up and one down) which is bet- 
ter, a quick or a slow changing cam?”—favored the quick 
changing cam, it being poinfed out that this quick action 
eliminates kinky warps and loops in the goods. 

The last question on the weaving questionnaire was with 
regard to loom speeds, and Mr. Riviere summed up the ans- 
wers as indicating a general preference for a speed of about 
160 to 165 on 30-, 32,- and 36-inch looms. 

Another question brought up at the close of the meet- 
ing was how to increase the stockiness of a 2814-inch, 8- 
ounce army duck without changing the construction. A 
suggestion from R. M. Matthews that the man desiring this 
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try raising the whip roll brought the discussion to a close 
and the meeting was adjourned. The next meeting, it was 
announced, will consider carding and spinning, and will 
be held in Atlanta some time in March, 1925. 


Towels and Toweling. 


(Continued from page 1244.) 


The Devon huck weave is complete on 10 threads and 6 
double picks, as shown on the point-paper plan at Q in Fig. 
68. The weave may be regarded as the simplest form of 
huckaback. The weaving plan is complete on 4 threads and 
6 picks; alternative forms appear at R and §S in the same 
figure. Weaving plan R is used in conjunction with the 
draft T, and has the advantage of placing the plain threads 
on the two front harnesses. Nevertheless, weaving plan S 
is almost invariably used in practice, along with its cor- 
responding draft U, which is distinctly known as the “huck- 
aback draft.” 

An examination of the draft U will show that all the odd 
threads in the repeat, i. e., the Ist, 3rd, 5th, 7th and 9th 
threads, are carried by the two front harnesses; while the 
even threads, i.e., the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th and 10th threads, 
are controlled by the two back harnesses. If and when it 
is desired to change over to plain weave, as often happens 
in order to make cross borders in towels, it is an easy matter 
to make the front two harnesses weave together, i. e., one 
down and one up, and, similarly, to cause the two back har- 
nesses to weave together, i.e., one up and one down. 
In positive tappet looms of the Woodcroft type, this change 
of weave is effected by changing the cords from the 2nd 
and 3rd treadles to the 1st and 4th treadles respectively, 
provision being made to enable the weaver to effect this 
change easily and quickly. In dobby looms, the cards or 
lags are cut or pegged to produce the same effect. The 
harnesses may be used in an ordinary plain tappet loom 
by coupling 1 and 2 together and 3 and 4 together, and 
then actuating the two pairs by the two plain blades of a 
tappet. 

The samples exhibited in Fig. 67 contain 44 threads per 
inch and 30 double or 60 single picks per inch. As pre- 
viously mentioned, the filling for this class of huck is in- 
variably inserted as a doubled yarn without twist or with 
very little twist. The filling may be prepared on any 
suitable form of twisting or doubling frame by running two 
threads together, say with the minimum amount of twist, 
after which the prepared twist yarn is put into cop, pirn 
bobbin, or half-pirn form, ready for the shuttle. More fre- 
quently, the double filling is prepared by winding the ma- 
terial direct from two separate hanks or bobbins at the 
cop winding frame or at the pirn winding frame. The bet- 
ter plan of the two is to wind from two warping bobbins 
upon which the yarn from the hanks has been previously 
wound. Great care is nceessary in the winding to avoid 
single yarns. This can be avoided in the twisting frame 
by using an automatic thread stop motion for each thread. 
Occasionally, the shuttles are arranged to carry two small 
cops or pirns, but here, again, there is the danger of one 
filling breaking or running out, and a fault would result un- 
less each cop or pirn had an electric attachment to cause 
the loom to stop on the breaking or exhaustion of either fill- 
ing. Because of this use of double filling, the Devon huck 
is eapable of yielding almost the same effect as an ordinary 
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Does This Happen bast 
To Be You? sneggamaee 


One of the large,well known blan- 
ket mills (name upon request) in 
New England tried out 


| Root Counter in 1920 
In 1921 they bought 531 
In 1922 they installed 1293 


Still another case— 


A prominent bleachery, since 
1907 when they tested four Root 
Counters, have from year to year in- 
stalled them as their business ex- 
panded until today they total 1016 4 gypicai pick Counter 
Root Counters. Installation. 


Why don’t you try one out as other 
large users have done? 


14% S. Church St., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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huck, and in three-fifths of the time, i. e., in the ratio of 6 
picks to 10 picks, 

In linen, this class of huck is often woven in a 900 reed 
with 5 double picks to the 37/200-inch glass from 18 lea 
half-bleached or three-quarter bleached warp and filling. 
The following are the results obtained by analysis from a 
comparatively light sample of Devon huck: 


Pee OE BO hikes sivtccuse 5 ozs. per running yard 


bk se Be ee roe 30 leas per lb., or 30s 
NN Se WD onc cic tbaxcsdaiees 25 leas per lb., or 25s 
et er re 58 threads per inch 
DO WE Wchpsi ser sxnvacsct 28 double picks per inch 
Pe a re A ee 25 inches 
Reed width for 25-inch cloth ................... 27 inches 
a SOUP OL WHEN iiss Wi Soe hoe es Cae se anelen 108 yards 
Finished length of cloth ............ceceeeee: 100 yards 


Both warp and filling are three-quarter bleached yarns. 
(To be continued.) 





Human Relationships in Industry. 


(Continued from page 1246.) 


5. Can the cotton mill business be charted to show the 
various lines of promotion possible? Why? 
6. Do you think such a chart would be of value? Why? 


- 


7. Should a man be promoted because he is an excellent 
workman? Why? 

8. To what extent would loyalty be considered? 

9. To what extent would leadership or ability to con- 
trol men be considered ? 

10. Have you ever lost a good man through failure to 
promote him? Why did you lose him? 

11. When several are applicants for promotion and 
only one can be promoted, what should you do about those 
who fail to get promoted, to make them satisfied? 

12. Should an overseer recommend a man in his depart- 
ment to an overseer in another department? 

13. How should this matter be handled? 

14. Who is the final judge in a promotion system? 

15. Do you think an artificial or mechanical system 
could be outlined which would work automatically and re- 
lieve the overseer or superintendent of this responsibility? 
Why? 

16. Name some of the general fundamentals which 
would constitute a part of your basis for promotion. 

17. Chart out the possible lines of promotion in your 
department and as far as possible indicate qualifications for 
promotion. 

18. Do you like ambitious workers? Why? 

It seems to me that some system of promotion or seeming 
promotion should be a dominant characteristic of every in- 
dustry. In the diseussion of the subject it must be kept in 
mind that there can be transfers and promotions within the 
department as well as to other departments. Also, there 
can be transfers and promotions to more desirable jobs or 
jobs with more or less responsibilities. In discussing this 
we must not let the wage idea dominate. It is discussed with 
the idea of trying to use these two means to develov a 
healthier and more efficient and better satisfied group of 
workers. 

It is discussed with the idea of devising ways and means 
of caring for the many types of workers that are employed 
in our factory. 
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If a plan of transfcrs and promotions ean be developed 
in a satisfactory manner, | believe it will make for loyalty, 
appreciation of self, appreciation of the executives, and a 
splendid spirit of cooperation in all lines. 

What do you think about it? 

A New Device for Angular Transmission. 

An unique angular transmission that has a number of 
applications is shown in the accompanying illustrations. Its 
chief use is for operation at an angle, connecting two shafts, 
although another advantage pointed out for it is that it 
ean be adapted to mal-aligned shafts without creating ad- 
ditional pressure on the bearings or on its own working 


parts, and that it will transmit motion between two parallel 
shafts whose center lines are some distance apart. It is 
designed to be substituted for miter or bevel gears, and 
where these would be prohibitive on account of imperfect 
shaft alignment, it has another application. Being positive, 
requiring less space and attention, it is offered as a sub- 
stitute for a mule pulley. 

The driving elements having a continuous sliding motion 
under pressure, and there being no clash due to a succession 





of teeth coming in contact, the transmission operates noise- 
lessly. 

The drives are made in a series of standard sizes, each 
covering a limited range of shaft diameters. The mechan; 
ieal principle involved is covered by basie patents. G. M. 
Bartlett, 2533 College Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana, is 
marketing the product. 
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Atlanta Biltmore Hotel 
West Peachtree, Fifth, Sixth, and Cypress Sts. 
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Welcome—Textile Men! 


~Y HE new Atlanta Biltmore Hotel is a revelation of 


modern comfort, beauty and convenience. It is the 
final word in hotel construction, equipment and service. 
600 large, pleasant, beautifully furnished outside rooms, 
each with private bath, circulating ice water and many 
other modern conveniences. Private dining and meet- 
ings rooms are available. Every modern convenience 
has been provided for conventions, large or small. 
The location of the Biltmore is unique—just out of the 
smokestack and noise area, yet within less than ten min- 
utes of any of the railway stations and of immediate 
access to the central business district. 
Textile and Mill men, you are welcome at the Biltmore. 
Make this your headquarters while in the city. Our 
rates are: 

Single, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 per day; 

Double, $5.50, $6.00, $7.00, $8.00. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


{ 
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The developed dyes, as their name implies, are developed 
on the fiber by the interaction of the constituents which pro- 
duce them. They are often called the “ice” colors and are 
produced on the cotton fiber by the interaction of some see- 
ond component (with which the fiber has been impregnated ) 
with a solution of a diazo salt cooled with ice. 

In order to produce insoluble azo-colors, the fiber has to 
be first impregnated with a phenol dissolved in caustic 
alkali. Beta-naphthol gives the most satisfactory results, 
and is, therefore, chiefly used in practice. The color is de- 
veloped by passing the impregnated cotton through the solu- 
tion of a diazotized amine of the aromatic series (diazo com- 
pound). 

Para-nitraniline and alpha-naphthylamine are chiefly 
used in cotton dyeing, while chloro-anisidine, dianisidine, 
ete., are less frequently employed. 

The beta-naphthol colors are fast to alkalis and to wash- 
ing; they do not bleed. With the exception of dianisidine 
blue they are fast to acids. Their fastness to light is fair- 
ly satisfactory, and in most eases superior to the substantive 
dyestuffs. The dyeings always rub more or less, especially 
if the necessary care is not taken in the dyeing. When 
heated to a high temperature, the colors volatilize slowly. 
The naphthol itself shows this property, and the drying of 
the cotton which has been prepared with the beta-naphthol 
solution at too high a temperature, or allowing the material 
to be in contact with the surface of the drying cylinders for 
too long a time, may, at times, cause some of the naphthol 
to volatilize, which will, when developed, make for cloudy 
and uneven and generally unsatisfactory results. 

The fastness of the insoluble azo colors may be improved 
by an after-treatment with metallic salts, especially copper 
salts, but the lake formed is not very stable; it is decom- 
posed by the action of acids or alkalis. The shade of the 
color is considerably changed by this after-treatment. Para- 
nitraniline red after-treated with copper sulphate gives a 
brown. In the case of dianisidine blue an after-treatment 
with copper salts is necessary in order to convert the un- 
stable reddish blue into the useful blue which is fast to wash- 
ing and to light but not fast to acids. A copper salt may, 
in some eases, be added to the developing bath, or to the 
naphthol solution. 

The production of an insoluble azo dyestuff in the fiber 
was first achieved by F. and R. Holiday, who impregnated 
the fiber with alpha or beta-naphthol, passed it then through 
a diazo solution, and, finally developed the color by treat- 
ment with an alkali. An improvement on this process, how- 
ever, introduced by Lucius and Bruning in 1889 which con- 
sisted in “padding” the cotton piece goods with the sodium 
salt of a phenol (usually beta-naphthol) drying carefully, 
and passing the cloth through a diazo solution the free 
mineral acid of which has been neutralized by adding sodium 
acetate. This process is very largely used at the present 
day, and is applied to the greatest extent to the production 
of the so-called “para” red (the azo color obtained by com- 
bining diazotised para-nitroaniline with beta-naphthol). 

Paranitraniline red is prepared by combining diazotized 
para-nitroaniline with beta-naphthol in alkaline solution. 
As stated, it is now almost entirely produced on the fiber. 
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The goods are soaked in a bath containing sodium beta- 
naphthol and Turkey red oil, or sometimes thickening mate- 
rials with a little tartar emetic. They are then passed 
through the diazo-solution, washed, and soaped. In order 
to avoid preparing the diazo solution in the dyehouse, vari- 
ous preparations may be used—thus, paranitraniline extra N 
paste is a mixture of p-nitroaniline with the calculated 

-amount of sodium nitrate necessary for diazotation and 
needs only to be stirred slowly into the necessary quantity 
of hypdrochlorie or sulphurie acid, ice, and water to pro- 
duce the diazo solution. A similar product is benzonitrol 
paste. Other preparations contain the diazo-compound in 
a suitable form for keeping. Thus nitrosamine red is the 
sodium salt of para-nitroantidiazobenzene( which is very 
stable) and furnishes the true diazo solution when mixed 


with dilute acid. Azophor red, azogen red, and nitrazol C 


are mixtures of the diazo-sulphate with sodium sulphate 
(whereby sodium-hydrogen-sulphate is produced) ; they are 
dissolved in water, the solution filtered, if necessary, and 
neutralized just before using with sodium acetate or hydrox- 
ide. 

Paranitraniline red is used as a substitute for the red 
Congo dyestuffs and for Turkey red. It is extracted from 
the fiber when treated with organie solvents, and when the 
fiber is heated to 180 to 200 degrees C. the dyestuff partly 
sublimes. 

Meta-nitraniline orange and nitro-o-toluidine orange are 
prepared as above from diazotized meta-nitraniline or nitro- 
o-toluidine and beta-naphthol. The former gives yellowish 
and the latter reddish shades of orange. Their use is not 
very extensive, as they are not fast to rubbing, and the 
colors sublime on keeping. An orange free from these dis- 
advantages can, however, be produced by using meta-nitro- 
phenetidine. 

Nitro-phenetidine rose or blue red. In this case ortho- 
nitroparaphenetidine is used as the diazotized base. A sub- 
stitute for this is azophor rose A, which is a mixture of a 
“stable” diazo-compound with heta-naphthol. Other rose 
shades are produced by the use of para-nitro-orthoanisidine. 

Naphthylamine bordeaux is prepared on the fiber from 
diazotized alpha-naphthylamine and beta-naphthol. 

Azo Turkey red is produced on the fiber by treating 
cloth padded with beta-naphthol with diazotized beta-naph- 
thylamine. It is a bright scarlet which, however, is not very 
fast. 

Fast azo garnet is prepared from diazotized ortho-amino- 
azo-toluene and beta-naphthol. 

Benzidine and tolidine puce is prepared from tetrazo- 
tized benzidine and tolidine and beta-naphthol. Dark garnet 
to brown shades result which, however, are not fast to light. 
Rather yellower shades result by using tetrazotized diamino- 
earbazole instead of these diamines; when treated with cop- 
per salts the tints are very fast to light. 

Dianisidine blue is produced when tetrazotized dianisi- 
dine is combined on the fiber with beta-naphthol in the pres- 
ence of copper salts. The tetrazo compound is also put on 
the market as azophor blue D, a mixture of the tetrazo com- 
pound and aluminum sulphate which has been dried in a 
vacuum at 45 degrees C. The color is very fast to light, 
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soap and rubbing. 

The production of black insoluble azo colors in the fiber 
may be carried out as follows: The cloth is padded with 
beta-naphthol and gum tragacanth and treated with a mix- 
ture of the tetrazo compounds of dianisdine and certain 
other bases. The mixture of bases sold for this purpose 
are known as azo black, base O, and the diazo-compounds 
are put on the market under the name of azophor black S. 
There is a black obtained by passing the cloth with 1 : 6 or 
1 : 7 aminonaphthol, and then passing it through diazo- 
tized para-nitroaniline so as to form the disazo-coloring mat- 
ter. The amino-naphthol is put on the market as amido- 
naphthol BD and 3B and both brands are mixtures of the 
two aminonaphthols mentioned. Full black colors are ob- 
tained which are fast to soap and chlorine, but they are not 
very easily applied in printing. A black also is produced 
from azotol C, which is an asymetric, di-alkilated di-para- 
diaminoazobenzene. The base is diazotized and combined 
with beta-naphthol on the fiber in the usual way. There has 
also been introduced the use of the diazo-compound of 
amino- chrysoidine, and of the tetrazo-compound of pp- 
diaminodiphenylamine for the production of black colors. 
Other tetrazo-compounds recommended are those of amino- 
benzene-azo-alpha-naphthylamine, and diamino-dimethyl- 
carbazole. 

Another process of producing insoluble azo-coloring 
matters on the fiber is by the use of primuline. When cot- 
ton dyed with this dyestuff is treated with a solution con- 
taining hydrochloric acid and sodium nitrite, the dyestuff 
is diazotized. The cloth is now passed through a bath con- 
taining a “developer” consisting of a solution of an amine 
or a phenol; beta-naphthol is mostly used in giving ingrain 
or primuline red. An orange color is obtained with resorci- 
nol (ingrain orange) and a brown with metaphenylinedi- 
amine. Many direct dyeing cotton colors which contain a 
diazotizable amino group (such as diamine black BH) ac- 
quire a faster, deeper and modified shade when similarly 
diazotized in the fiber and developed with beta-naphthol 
or meta-phenylene-diamine. 

It might be as well, at this point, to describe a little 
more fully the various compounds (anilines) used in pro- 
ducing the foregoing colors. 

Paranitraniline is a derivative of benzene. The ben- 
zene is converted into nitrobenzene by nitration with nitric 
acid and sulphuric acid. The nitrobenzene is converted 
into aniline by reduction with hydrochloric acid and iron 
filings and subsequent distillation. The aniline is convert- 
ed into acetanilide by boiling with glacial acetic acid and 
subsequent filtration and drying. The acetanilide is con- 
verted into paranitracetanilide by nitration with sulphuric 
and nitric acids, filtered, washed and dried. Paranitrace- 
tanilide is converted into paranitraniline by boiling it with 
25 per cent dilute sulphuric acid until the whole dissolves. 
The clear solution is poured into a vessel, and the free base 
precipitated by adding dilute caustic soda solution until 
alkaline. After cooling, the paranitraniline is filtered, re- 
crystallized from hot water under pressure and dried. 


Paranitraniline crystallizes in yellow needles or prisms, 
it dissolves into 1,250 parts of water at 18 degrees. The 
commercial product should be a light yellow powder, hav- 
ing the correct melting point (147 degrees C) and dissolv- 
ing without residue in hydrochloric acid. 


Alpha-naphthylamine is derived from naphthaline, one 
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of the constituents of the middle and heavy oils distilled 
from coal tar. By nitration with nitrie and sulphurie acids 
(similar to benzene) naphthalene is converted into alpha- 
nitronaphthalene. After settling and drying this alpha- 
nitro product is converted into alpha naphthylamine by re- 
duction with iron and hydrochloric acid as in the ease of 
the nitrobenzene reduction. 

Alpha-naphthylamine is nearly insoluble in water, and 
possesses a very disagreeable smell. It forms greyish white 
lumps. It should have the correct melting point (50 de 
grees C.) and dissolve almost completely in dilute hydro- 
chlorie acid. 


Beta-naphthol (C,,H,OH) is a phenol made from naph- 
thalene; both the a and b naphthols are prepared from 
naphthalene sulphurie acids, or naphthylamines; a-naph- 


thol melts at 95 degrees C. and boils at 282 degrees C.; 
beta-naphthol melts at 122 degrees C. and boils at 285 de- 
grees C.; the latter is more soluble in water. The naph- 
thols are true phenols, but they resemble the alcohols more 
than they do the benzene phenols. 

The introduction of the hydroxyl group in the naph- 
thalene series is brought about by fusing the sulphonie acid 
with caustic soda. Thus the alpha- and beta-naphthol sul- 
phonie acids give alpha and beta-naphthol when fused 
with caustic soda. Like phenol, both a- and b-naphthol are 
weak acids and react with caustic alkalis, forming stable 
alkali salts. 

Henee it will be seen that to make a- or b-naphtha the 
crude naphthaline is first sulphonated by heating 12 hours 
along with concentrated sulphuric acid, the result is nev- 
tralized with lime, erystallized, washed, redissolved in soda 
solution, filtered, ete., and crystallized. This sulphurie acid 
forms non-deliquescent plates. Beta-naphthol is produced 
from this sodium naphthalene-b-sulphonate by fusing with 
caustic soda. About 100 parts of the b-acid take about 300 
parts of caustic soda. After fusion the mass is dissolved 
in water and the naphthol precipitated with hydrochlorie 
acid, washed, dried, ete., and distilled in vacuo. 

The result is a colorless, crystalline solid, difficultly 
soluble in water (in 1,000 parts cold and 75 parts boiling) 
but easily soluble in organic solvents. 

Dianisidine is prepared from one of the nitro-deriva- 
tives of benzene, 4-4 diamine, 3-3 dimethoxydiphenyl NH,- 
C,H,(OCH,)C,H,(OCH,)NH.. It forms colorless leaflets 
with a melting point 131.5 degrees C. 

Para-nitraniline Red (Para red). 


The beta-naphthol solution: Dissolve three pounds five 
ounces beta-naphtho] in three pounds five ounces of caus- 
tic soda lye (77 degrees Tw.) and 4% gallons of hot water, 
add 11 pounds Turkey red oil (50 per cent) stir and make 
up to 22 gallons. Castor oil soap may be used in place 
of Turkey red oil. 

The bleached and dried goods should be padded once or 
twice through the beta-naphthol solution according to the 
thickness of the material and thoroughly squeezed in order 
to prevent an excess of the naphthol solution being dried 
on the surface of the goods, as this will cause the finished 
color to rub off. The goods may be dried (if piece goods) 
on the drying cylinders (not too hot) and the first four or 
five cylinders must be lapped with cotton cloth for it 
must be remembered that beta-naphthol is apt to sublime 
off if the heat is too great. Again, there must be no time 
lost between the padding and the drying, because the beta- 
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naphthol quickly oxidizes if exposed to the air and turns 
brown, deadening the red so that the goods must always 
be dried as quickly as possible after padding and developed 
as quickly as possible after padding and drying. 

An addition of tartar emetic to the beta-naphthol solu- 
tion is sometimes made in order to prevent the impregnated 
cloth or yarn from turning a brownish shade during dry- 
ing. A brighter red is thus produced. If a precipitate 
of antimony oxide should be formed in the solution, a little 
caustic soda may be added until the precipitate is re-dis- 
solved. Please remember that in order to obtain a bright 
color with paranitraniline red it is necessary that the naph- 
thol prepared cloth should retain its original white before 
it goes into the diazotizing bath otherwise a dull and un- 
interesting color will result. Beta-naphthol absorbs oxy- 
gen from the air and becomes brown. 

Paranitraniline, 


NO, 
CoH, nei 


or its azo derivative is 
sold in different forms for the production of azo red upon 
the fiber. These are: 1st, parantitraniline (free base) ; 2nd, 
paranitraniline hydrochloride; 3rd, paranitradiazobenzene 
ehloride; 4th, paranitrophenylnitrosamine. 

No. 1 requires the addition of hydrochloric acid and 
nitrous acid; the second requires nitrous acid alone; the 
third of alkali; the fourth of acid. 

Since it has been proved that paranitraniline red can be 
successfully dyed without the employment of ice, its appli- 
cation has very rapidly extended. To get along without the 
low temperature for which ice has been employed, the usual 
sodium acetate solution must not be added to the diazotized 
solution until the latter is required to be used. 

Developing solution prepared with para-nitraniline C: 

A. 2 pounds para-nitraniline C are dissolved in 144 
gallons of boiling water and a half gallon of hydrochloric 
acid. Stir until a complete solution is obtained. Stir this 
into about 344 gallons of ice water and cool to 100-120 de- 
grees F.; add 1% pounds nitrite of soda dissolved in % 
gallon of cold water. In from fifteen to twenty minutes 
the diazotization of the para-nitraniline will be complete, 
when sufficient cold water is added to make up to 20 gal- 
lons. This is kept as a stock solution, and if kept in wood- 
en or earthen vessels and not exposed to heat or light will 
keep for two or three weeks. 

To make up the developing bath (just before using) 
add two pounds acetate soda to each 10 gallons of the de- 
veloping solution; this is so as to neutralize any free hydro- 
chloric acid that may be present. After this the goods are 
washed, soaped, washed and dried. 

One drawback to the use of the so-called “ice” colors 
was the ready decomposibility of the diazo compound, 
which required the use of ice, but which has been obviated 
by the introduction of the azophor colors. These are acid 
diazo salts of the amines which are very stable without 
the addition of ice. The advantage of these compounds is, 
therefore, that no diazotization is required and that the 
iee for cooling can be entirely omitted. For instance, ni- 
trazol and azophor red, which are diazotized paranitralines, 
are developed as follows, the beta-naphthol grounding be- 
ing the same as for paranitraniline red: 

A—17% pounds nitrazol C are dissolved at ordinary 
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temperature, in 5% gallons of water and reduced with 
water to 16% gallons. 

B—1 quart caustic soda lye 77 degrees Tw. is diluted 
with 21% gallons of water; this solution is mixed with 614 
pounds sodium acetate dissolved in 2% gallons of water 
and made up with water to 5% gallons. 

The developing bath is composed 0. ‘hree parts of A 
and one part of B. 

Azophor Red. When using azophor red in p'ace of 
paranitraniline, two solutions A and B have to be prepared: 

Solution A—4,500 grams of azophor red are mixed with 
30 liters of cold water. For this purpose a barrel, with 
an outlet fitted with a removable plug immediately above 
the bottom, should be provided. The whole will be dis- 
solved in one quarter to one-half hour. Allow to stand for 
one to two hours. Any insoluble matter will rise to the sur- 
face of the liquer. The clear solution is drawn off by the 
outlet at the bottom and filtered through a cloth strainer, 
the residue on the cloth and in the barrel is rinsed with 
ten liters of cold water, settled, drawn off and filtered as 
before, and added to the first clear filtrate, in this way we 
get 40 liters altogether of Solution A. 

Solution B—2 to 21% liters of caustic soda lye (22 de- 
grees Baume) to 8 liters water. Make up to 10 liters. 

When developing, slowly mix 40 liters of A while stir- 
ring with 10 liters of B. Stir until practically clear. 

A developing bath containing 56 grams of azophor red 
and 14 grams of paranitraniline per liter has been found 
to give good results on a large scale, with the developing 
carried out as described. 

Nitro-s-amine red paste may be used as a developer in 
place of para-nitraniline. For dark shades on cotton, eight 
pounds, two ounces of nitro-s-amine paste are stirred up 
with 3% gallons of cold water; then add slowly three 
pounds, one ounce of hydrochloric acid at 32 degrees Tw., 
let the mixture stand for one-half hour, make up to 71% 
gallons with cold water, and before using add three pounds, 
12 ounces sodium acetate erystals. 

Alpha-napthylamine Claret or Bordeaux. 

A bluish red, which is fast to washing, acids, and alka- 
lis, but only moderately fast to light, is produced with 
alpha-naphthylamine and beta-naphthol. The method of 
working is the same as that given for paranitraniline red, 
but the addition of Turkey red oil is not required. Alpha- 
naphthylamine claret is chiefly used on piece goods. The 
following instructions for dyeing may answer: 

Beta-naphthol solution: 250 grams beta-naphthol, 500 
¢.c. caustic soda lye (22 degrees Baume), 750 grams traga- 
eanth thickening (60 : 1000) made up to 10 liters. 

Developing bath prepared with alpha-naphthylamine 
base: 143 grams alpha-naphthylamine base are dissolved in 
3000 ¢.c. water and 100 e¢.c. hydrochloric acid, 22 degrees 
Baume) and 2000 grams of ice. Allow to eool to about 0 
degree Centigrade, and add, while stirring, 260 cc. of a 
solution of sodium nitrite (290 grams per liter). . Imme- 
diately before using add 300 grams sodium acetate, and di- 
lute with cold water to 10 liters. 

The diazo-solutions prepared with alpha-naphthylamine 
salt S powder are more stable than those prepared witb 
ordinary -alpha-naphthyline—192 grams alpha-naphthyl- 
amine salt S powder are made into a paste with two liters 
of water and 100 grams of sulphurie acid 66. degrees 
Baume. Then add two kilos of ice. When the temperature 
of the mixture is about 0 degrees C., slowly run into it 
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while stirring 260 ¢.c. of a solution of sodium nitrite (290 
grams per liter), allow to stand for 15 minutes, filter and 
add 300 grams sodium acetate and dilute with cold water 
to 10 liters. 

Scarlet with Chloroanisidine P. 

Diazotized chloroanisidine on beta-naphthol prepared 
piece goods produces a very brilliant scarlet, fairly fast 
to washing, light and bleaching. The beta-naphthol solu- 
tion is prepared and worked in the same manner as given 
for para-nitraniline red. 

The developing bath is prepared by dissolving four 
pounds, five ounces of chloroanisidine P in 11 gallons of 
water and three pounds five ounces hydrochloric acid, 32 
degrees Tw. Warm until dissolved, then cool with ice to 40 
or 50 degrees F.; add slowly, while stirring, a solution of 
one pound eight ounces to one pound nine ounces sodium 
nitrite in two gallons of water, and stir for 10 or 15 min- 
utes. Shortly before using add a solution of 4% pounds 
of sodium acetate in two gallons of water, and making up 
with cold water to 22 gallons. 

Orange with Metanitraniline. 

A brilliant orange, on cotton piece goods which have 
been prepared with beta-naphthol, may be obtained by de- 
veloping with metanitraniline R. The method for working 
is the same as that given for para-nitraniline red. 

Dianisidine Blue. 

Dianisidine blue, azophor blue D, naphthol blue, is pro- 
duced by coupling azophor blue D (diazotized dianisidine ) 
with beta-naphthol. 

The naphthol solution is made as follows: 250 grams 
of beta-naphthol, 500 ¢.c. caustic soda lye 22 degrees 
Baume, 100 grams of ammonia Turkey red oil, 150 grams 
sodium acetate crystals, made up with water to 10 liters. 

Developing bath: Dissolve 250 grams azophor blue D 
in 8000 ¢.c. of water. Filter and thicken with 750 grams of 
flour thickening, then add 300 ce. of euprie chloride solu- 
tion, 40 Baume, and 10 grams of chromic acid dissolved 
Dilute the whole with water to 10 liters. 

When a blue fast to perspiration is wanted, naphthol 
Naph- 
thol D is a mixture of beta-naphthol with beta-oxynaph- 


in water. 
D is used for grounding instead of beta-naphthol. 


thoie acid. 

The flour thickening is made like this: Mix 2100 grams 
wheat flour with 4500 grams water, then add 300 grams 
gum tragacanth, water (60 : 1000) and 450 grams acetic 
acid eight degrees Baume; boil a half hour. 

The cupric chloride solution is made like this: Dis- 
solve 240 grams of solid chloride of copper in 500 grams 
of water, then dissolve separately 64 grams acetate of cop- 
per in 600 grams of hot water; when both solutions are 
cool mix them and add 100 grams of acetic acid eight 
degrees Baume, and 120 grams sodium nitrite, and fill up 
to one kilo 500 grams with water. 

Ammoniacal castor oil soap is prepared by slowly heat- 
ing five kilos of castor oil with 2400 grams of soda lye 
at 38 degrees Baume to the boil and adding, after com- 
plete saponification (in about two hours) 25 liters of warm 
water and 1500 grams of hydrochloric acid at 21 degrees 
Baume. The fatty acid precipitated is once washed with 
water and then with a solution of common salt until the 
washing water is neutral, a five per cent salt solution ans- 
wers completely. After sufficient washing the fatty acid 
is siphoned off and neutralized with 750 grams of am- 
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monia; the neutralization is carried out until a sample 
will dissolve clearly in water. Under the name of soluble 
oil there are reliable castor oil ammoniacal soaps on the 
market. 

The copper salt in dianisidine blue is necessary to con- 
vert the otherwise unstable reddish blue into a bright, use- 
ful blue which is fast to washing and light, but not fast to 
acids. The addition of the chromic acid, however, increases 
the fastness of the color to acids very materially. 

Other colors which are, however, of minor importance, 
may be produced on the fiber by grounding with beta- 
naphthol and developing with the following bases: 

With Beta-naphthylamine ...Red 

With Azophor orange Orange 

With Azophor pink .........Pink 

With benzidine Maroon 

With amino-azobenzene ..Red 

With aniline Orange Yellow 


With Brilliant Searlets and Pinks 
With laret 


nitrosamine pink 
tolidine 





Corton In AustraLis, by Richard Harding. 270 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $4.20 per copy net. Longmans, Green 
& Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City, publishers. 

This book, a thorough and comprehensive study, was 
written “to demonstrate the tremendous cotton-growing 
possibilities of Australia,” and “to prove by the pertinent 
statement of facts, or by comparisons with other countries. 
to what a vast extent great areas of Australia are adapted 
by climate and rainfall to commercial cotton production.” 

While efforts at cotton-raising in Australia have been 
made for the past half a century, no accurate records have 
been kept of the plant’s behavior, furnishing no past ex- 
perience upon which to base any predictions. The author, 
therefore, has made tentative suggestions based upon com- 
parisons of climatic and other conditions between Australia 
and parts of the world where cotton is largely grown. 

The book very evidently represents a tremendous 
amount of research and investigation. Its information con- 
cerning climate and rainfall, soils and soil analyses of dif- 
ferent sections of the country, ete., make it a valuable ref. 
erence book on conditions in Australia. It further dis- 
cusses other factors entering into cotton production, such 
as transportation, marketing, etc., and its complete diseus- 
sion of all phases of its subject has resulted in a most 
useful volume on a subject of especial interest to textile 
men. Copies of the book may be procured direct from the 
publishers or through Corron’s book department. 


“The Property Owner’s Handbook” is the title of a 
new 32-page booklet issued by The American Appraisal 
Company, Milwaukee. This booklet is a record of thirty- 
eight profitable uses of American appraisals over and 
above the usual major applications of appraisal reports as 
embodied in the requirements of insurance, accounting, fi- 


nance, purchase and sale, and taxation. All of the mate- 
rial presented in this booklet has been gathered from the 
company’s contact with its clients, and constitutes a col- 
lection of valuable suggestions which anyone responsible 
for the management of property will find of interest. 


“The man who fails to read seldom makes progress in 
any line of endeavor.”—Arthur M. Dixon. 
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~NEW MODEL H-H 
Producing Ribbed Top Half Hose Complete 


Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 
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Automatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain. 

Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 

Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by hand. 

Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished. 

Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty needles, 
producing a French welt without drawing thread or cut- 
ting, no ends of any kind to be removed. 

Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 

Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole. 

Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 

Needles without rivets or latches. 

Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 

Production about twelve stockings per hour on 334” 220 
needles. 

One operator can take care of the same number of machines 
as Model K. 

The machine is built in all gauges. 

ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


366 Broadway New York 


Hamilton, Ont. High Point, N. C. 
Main and McNab Streets 401 Wachovia Building 
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To Know NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS 
Is to Buy NEW ENGLAND GOODS. 


Or to be more explicit we suggest that you try a sample order of 


QUISSETT QUALITY yarn, and get acquainted with our product. 


You may like us so well you will join the ranks and become a 


QUISSETT MILL BOOSTER. 


We have many customers on our books today who have been steady cus- 
tomers since the mill started in 1910. There must be a reason for this. 


WHAT IS IT? 
Why not put in a trial order and begin to find out? 
We spin your yarns and would like to show you what we can do. 
Single and Ply yarns in all numbers from 3 to 100. 


Any Twist Desired from American, Egyptian Cottons. 


We buy early bloom Cotton for 


QUISSETT QUALITY YARN 


QUISSETT MILL NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Sell Direct and Through Brokers 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. Thomas F. Glennon, Agent. Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
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Should the Knitting Room Be Humidified? 


Epitor Corron: 


The subject of humidifying the knitting room is often 
considered. I should be glad to receive the opinions of 
some of your readers of “Knitting Kinks” as to whether 
there would be danger of the spring needles becoming rusty 
from the moisture, and would the table tops become rusty? 

I shall be very interested to learn whether such systems 
are satisfactory where they have been installed in spring 
needle knitting rooms, and what advantages have been 
secured by having them. Also any suggestions with refer- 
ence to this practice from those who have had experience 
in this connection. C. S. (Mass.) 





Knitting Machine Fixers. 


Epitor Corton: 

I have just been reading the letter of “J. L. H. (N. C.)” 
on fixing knitting machines, as published in “Knitting 
Kinks” in the July number. This is a good letter, and “J. 
L. H.” shows that he’s “been there,” but still there is one 
point upon which I hardly agree with him. I am going to 
take advantage of your invitation to use “Knitting Kinks” 
to tell my idea on this, and I hope other superintendents 
will come in with their opinions. 

“J. L. H.”’ maintains that the best knitters do not 
make good fixers at all. I say that they do. It stands to 
reason that we can’t take a man into the mill right out of 
the country, or the grocery store, send him upstairs to the 
knitting room and make a fixer out of him without any 
preparation. He wouldn’t know “what it’s all about.” 

The boy who starts out knitting in the knitting room 
has the best opportunity of anybody to learn to be a fixer. 
A man running some knitting machines doesn’t have to 
work like a man in one of Henry Ford’s highly efficient fac- 
tories, where if he fails to put in the particular little bolt 
he’s paid to while the car being assembled is coming down 
to him he throws the whole thing off schedule. Running 
knitting machines is a sort of intermittent job—a fellow 
doesn’t have to run around like a chicken with its head 
cut off—and the boy has time to watch the machine and 
figure out how it operates. The greenest dumb-bell in the 
world, if he’s interested in getting ahead, is certain to 
absorb something in this manner. 

I was a fixer myself once, and many’s the time I’ve seen 
a mere lad come up to an old fixer—one of these old fel- 
lows who had been at the game for years on end—who was 
struggling with a machine “to see what’s the matter with 


PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promtly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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the dad-blamed thing,” and I’ve seen a young boy come up 
and show him the trouble right away. 

This word “fixer,” as it is applied in our knitting in 
dustry, is a much-abused one. There are a very few real 
fixers in comparison to the number who are operating 
under that title. I call a real fixer a man who goes at a 
machine to find out the little thing that might be causing 
the trouble. Most of these birds start looking for some- 
thing big right away, something anybody could see, much 
less a fellow drawing the pay of fixer. And in the great 
majority of cases, it’s one of those little things that he 
thinks is too insignificant to bother with, that’s gumming 
up the whole works. 

In line with this discussion, I will add that I have fifteen 
fixers in the knitting room, and two in the looper room, and 
everyone of them was a boy who formerly ran knitting 
machines—and they were good knitters, too. 

Let’s hear from somebody else. 

N. C. S. (Tenn.) 


A Remedy for Corner Hole Cutting. 
Epitor Corron: 

In reply to the question of “F. G. H. (N. C.)” in the 
“Knitting Kinks” section of your August issue, I will say 
that we too have had considerable difficulty with the George 
D. Mayo machine eutting holes in a corner. My experience 
with this machine leads me to believe that this trouble is 
more serious with this particular machine than with any 
other machine on the market. The’ following remedy will 
assist about as much as anything, assuming that other ad- 
justments are properly made: 

Drill a hole in the cam ring bed about 3% inch and put 
in a brass plunger and spring, thus allowing the spring to 
create a friction on the floating cam ring. Then by mak- 
ing the proper adjustments with the sinker ring, there 
will be less trouble in the cutting of the gore. 

If this information is not perfectly clear, I should be 
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Wildman Spring Needle Body Machine 


Perfection in knitted fabrics is as- 
sured when your product is made on 
the Wildman Spring Needle Body 
Machine. 


Every Wildman Machine is known 
for its accuracy of mechanical con- 
struction in all details and the uni- 
form high quality of materials used 
in its manufacture. 


Nothing is left to guesswork. 


From the original design to the final 
knitting test, each operation is under 
the contro] of experts in our own com- 
pletely equipped plant. 


Let us send you an illustrated in- 
struction book giving full informa- 
tion about the Wildman Spring 
Needle Body Machines. 


We have issued a very complete and informative book, ““The Science of Knitting’’—Price $3.00 
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pleased to go further into the matter upon request from 
any of your readers. B. M. (N. H.) 


Catching Defects on Ribbers. 


Eprror Corron : 

My superintendent friend had just been through our 
mill. “Well, J..D.,” he said, “I must compliment you on 
your knitting room. Everything’s clean, the machines are 
all hitting ’er up right along, everybody seems happy, and 
I understand your waste and seconds are ’way down. But 
there’s one thing I noticed that doesn’t seem to fit in with 
all your other efficient conditions.” 

“What’s that?” I asked, and perked up my ears. “Why 
is it that you use such small baskets under your ribbers?” 
asked my friend. “Looks to me like if you made them 
larger.so they would hold more goods, you could get along 
with less help, and it wouldn’t be necessary to take up the 
work so often—”’ 

“That’s just the point,” I interrupted. “I use those 
small baskets so they will have to take up the work fre- 
quently. That lets us catch bad work quicker, because it 
ean be noticed sooner if we don’t let much work run down 
into the baskets. If we allowed yards and yards to be 
knit, there might be a defect in the machine that would 
make bad work all the way down, but in this way we catch 
it almost as soon as it shows up.” 

My friend was unconvinced as to the value of my meth- 
od. He went on to explain about how he has the work run 
for a long time, and then has it all taken to one place in 
the room where a girl does all the cutting. He explained 
how many more machines the girls on the ribbers can run, 
and all that— 

Is my friend right about it, or am I doing the right 
thing? What do your readers think? Have they found that 
the reduction in seconds from bad work on the ribbers that 
is secured by a closer inspection offsets the additional labor 
cost because the operators can’t run as many machines— 
or does their experience show that it is just the other way 
around? I should like to see the opinions of some men on 
this point. J. D. (Tenn.) 


A Routing System With Some Special Features. 


Epiror Corron: 

As a contribution to “Knitting Kinks”—which, by the 
way, I think is a splendid idea—I am sending herewith one 
of the cards we use in routing the goods through the mill, 
which also serves as a part of our pay-roll system. Some 
mills use a punch-card system for paying the knitters, but 
we have carried this on and pay all our knitters, our 
loopers, and our menders, in this manner. 

I will explain before describing the card that our sys- 
tem of operation is somewhat different from the ordinary 
practice. Most mills doing transfer work on hosiery have 
an operator who tends to so many machines, and also does 
the topping—and these, usually, are girls or women. Our 
system is different in that we use men to operate the ma- 
chines, and then have girl toppers who put the tops on 
the transfers for the machines. 

Now for the card: The card carries the lot number, 
and in the upper left hand corner, and on each of the 
small tags, the knitting room foreman fills in the style and 
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size. On the tag in the lower right hand corner he places 
the number of the knitter to whom the work is given. At 
the end of the day, when the work is collected, the foreman 
using a street-car conductor’s punch, punches, in the mar- 
gin of the stub, the number of dozens knitted. (The card 
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in the illustration indicates 22 dozens knitted.) At the 
bottom of the card the foreman credits by number each 
topper working on this knitter’s hose, with the number of 
dozens topped by each. 

The work then goes on to the looping department, and 
this knitting stub is torn off and sent to the office, where 
it is used to make up fhe payroll and keep a cheek on pro- 
duction. 

The stub for the looping department is handled in the 
same manner, and the one for the menders also. The left- 
hand portion of the ticket remains with the goods, so that 
it ean be checked back at any time. Should we desire to 
do so, the left-hand part of the card may be used to indi- 
eate the number of defects made by each operator and the 
number of dozens punched the same as on the stubs. 

We use a different color of card for each style of goods 
made. 

L. M. M.° (Ga.) 


Send in your question or your solution to the other 
fellow’s question; careful attention will be given to every 
case. 
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Keeping a Check on Production. 


Epitor Corron : 

I am writing this letter as one underwear mill manager 
to another. It concerns a phase of our work that is too 
often sadly neglected, and the hope of arousing the interest 
of other men in this, and of bringing out further ideas, is 
why I decided to “speak up in meeting.” 

I suppose practically everyone has some sort of method 
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for checking up on the various operations in the mill, to 
see what they are doing and how much, but I daresay that 
a good many have adopted no definite, accurate system that 
gives them the desired information and at the same time 
relieves them of much red-tape and detail, leaving them 
free for consideration of the bigger elements which should 
concern the executive. 

Accompanying this letter is a copy of a form on which 
is entered, daily, a record of the day’s work in each major 
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operation in the mill. While it is more or less self-explan- 
atory, the following remarks concerning the various items 
listed thereon may emphasize its importance and value to 
our plant. 

In the column at the right-hand side, headed “st. 
Pro.,” we place, opposite each of the operations shown, 
the estimated production for that operation, putting it in 
pounds unless the item designates another unit of measure. 
Then, on Monday, for example, we enter the production for 
the day at each operation. This is done again on Tuesday 
and for the other days of the week. At the end of the 
week, we can total the actual production of each operation 
figured against the theoretical production, which will show 
us the weekly percentage of production for every opera- 
tion in the mill. 

You will note that I include practically everything in- 
volved, directly or indirectly, in the manufacture of the 
garment—the winding, knitting, dyeing, cutting, finishing, 
boxing, ete. We make our own boxes, and the number 
made each day is entered on the report. I also have the 
indicated horsepower at each of our two plants as well as 
the amount of coal burned at each. The number of seconds 
of each garment boxed each day is shown. 

This report is filled out by a clerk, and is ready for me 
at the beginning of the day’s work. I thus have on Tues- 
day morning a complete record of what each department did 
the previous day, Monday. I can see how many boys’ 
garments went into the finishing room, and know how 
much work that foreman is supplied with, and so with 
each of the other operations. As a means for co-ordinating 
the work of the previous operations and of alloting the 
production, the report makes itself almost invaluable. I 
know how many boxes were made and how many were 
used, and thus how our stock stands. I know how much coal 
we used. I can determine the efficiency of the knitting de- 
partment, or of any other operation, to direct me in making 
any detailed investigation as to the reason The report 
has “paid its board” in acting as a co-ordinator between 
the departments, enabling me to ascertain just how much 
each foreman has to work with, as well as how much he did. 

These records, kept for each week in the year, enable 
me to chart the curve of our production during any given 
period. The weekly figures are transferred to a week-by- 
week chart on my office wall, which shows us at a glance 
whether we are making progress or falling behind a pre- 
vious record, both as to production and seconds. 

I believe that a daily report of this kind—altered of 
course to fit the individual requirements of the particular 
mill—will prove its worth to any mill manager; and it cer- 
tainly will introduce a factor of efficiency and accuracy into 
the work of our executives. I should be very glad to see 
in “Knitting Kinks” a free discussion by underwear mill 
men en this idea, and any other topic which concerns the 
problem of operating our plants more efficiently. 

Contributor No. 311. 


A bulletin just issued by the Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, presents the recom- 
mendations of the comittee for the simplification of bed 


blanket classification and the reduction in sizes. It also 
outlines the work of the committee which resulted in a re- 
duction from 78 sizes to 12 sizes of cotton, wool and wool 
and cotton mixed bed blankets, corresponding to an elim- 
ination of 84.6 per cent. 
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Dyeing Three-Fiber Mixtures. 
Epitor Corron: 

In the knitting diseussion section of the September 
issue of Corron, “M. P. R.” propounded some very inter- 
esting and pertinent questions relative to the hosiery mill. 
Among these were some queries regarding dyeing, and as 
this is a subject of particular interest to the mill man- 
ager, I shall diseuss that portion of his letter, hoping that 
others will join in later. 

I am answering these questions in my own way, and 
will take up first the matter of whether the paddle or rotary 
type machine is preferable for dyeing. For one, and in 
some instance for two, fiber stockings, I prefer the rotary 
machines because they ean be filled with uniform weights of 
goods, and the proper amount of dyestuffs and chemicals 
ean then be added without running very much risk of hav- 
ing off-shades. For all-cotton, or all-wool goods, or even 
where the mixture consists of real silk and mercerized cot- 
ton, the rotary machine occupies a prominent place in the 
dyehouse. Of course, in the first trials, even if small scale 
experimental work is done, off-shades are likely to result, 
but after the correct dye formula is established, and no 
change in the quality of the yarns used is experienced, uni- 
form results should be the rule. If the management of 4 
mill works changes of yarns in the knitting without advis- 
ing the dyer of that fact before he commences his work, 
off-shades will result that are extremely difficult to remedy, 
and often must be disposed of as “seconds.” 

For three-fiber mixtures, I do not like'the rotary ma- 
chine as well as the paddle machines. My reason for this 
preference, based on long experience, is that one has bet- 
ter control over the dyeing operation with the paddle, and 
ean watch the shade coming up to the mateh. This is not 
so conveniently done with the closed rotaries. 

In the paddle machine, the freedom of circulation can 
be well regulated; this is also important, especially with 
three-fiber goods where the different fibers take on the dyes 
at different rates of speed, until the desired shade is 
reached. 

Regarding artificial silk as a component of stockings, 
the statement of “M. P. R.” as to its tendency to weaken 
is absolutely right. As a matter of fact, there is no good 
reason, outside of its luster, why artificial silk should be 
used for stockings, ete., articles that, from their very nature 
and use, require frequent washing. When stockings con- 
taining artificial silk are dyed in the paddle machine, es- 
pecially where the movement of the goods in the bath is 
not too rapid, there is no injury. Artificial silk, when wet 
or damp, possesses about only twenty per cent of its 
strength as when dry. It is therefore seen that every care 
should be exercised in handling it. When the pockets of 
a rotary machine are pretty well filled with such stockings, 
the tumbling about is manifestly less than when they are 
loosely packed, but the circulation’of the dye-liquor is not 
so free. 

The subject of steam distribution is one of the most im- 
portant points that could be raised in discussing dyeing 
machines and their use, but it is given too little attention. 
I am glad therefore that “M. P. R.” has brought it up. In 
the first place, the heating pipes should be so placed as to 
give an even distribution of steam in the kettle. This 
means that the openings in the steam pipe are of the same 
size, and smooth on the inside of the pipe. The unequal 
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SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 





The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “BANNER” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 
ing no hard seams. 


WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 
PRODUCT? 


WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms 
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Southern Office, Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market 
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discharge of steam into the dyebath is generally due to the 
holes becoming choked up on the inside by loose particles 
of thread, fibers, and other dirt that has been sucked back 
into the pipe after steam has been shut off. Such loose 
fibers, ete., cannot be blown out again on account of the 
rough burr on the inside edge of the hole. If all the open- 
ings are free and clear, steam will heat the bath uniform- 
ly. As a rule, the steam openings begin to clog at a point 
farthest from the main steam inlet pipe—the down pipe. 
Where a closed coil is used, it should have a sufficiently 
large heating surface, but such coils are not often employed. 

In the foregoing discussion, let it be understood that 
I am not recommending or standing as the advocate of any 
particular type or kind of hosiery dyeing machine, but 1 
am simply expressing my preferences, based on the kind of 
work to be done. If I were in a position to so build and 
own my own stocking dyehouse, I would install both paddle 
and rotary machines, using them as indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. 

Now as to “M. P. R.’s” question regarding the dyeing 
and choice of dyes for three-fiber work. Since most of 
these consist of real silk, artificial silk and cotton (includ- 
ing also mercerized cotton to complicate matters), and 
since each of these fibers requires a different selection of 
dye, it becomes necessary for the dyer who undertakes this 
class of work to be prepared to do a bit of experimenting 
with dyes on his own account, and to choose those that 
he finds best suited for his particular fiber mixture. Ali 
this takes time and a degree of patience not usually pos- 
sessed, not to mention access to a range of dyes adapted to 
all conditions. For this reason, the aid of the dyestuff sup- 
ply houses will prove of value, since they have the facilities 
and all the dyes and working data at haid to begin with. 

The choice of dyes for three-fiber work resolves itself in- 
to neutral dyeing acid colors for the natural silk, and direct 
or substantive dyes for both the artificial silk and cotton. 
It must be remembered that the use of both mercerized and 
plain cotton in the goods complicates matching to shade, 
because the mercerized cotton dyes a heavier shade in the 
same bath than the plain cotton. Agairi, unless the mer- 
cerized cotton, if used, is not evenly mercerized, the dyer 
will have constant trouble owing to uneven shades. Many 
stocking dyers blame their dyes for this result, when the 
fault is actually with the unevenly mercerized yarn. 

No exact rule can be given for dyeing three-fiber goods 
until the seleetion of dyes is made, except that dyeing must 
proceed regularly and at a constantly increasing temper- 
ature, not exceeding 180 degrees F., if viscose silk is to be 
dyed in the presence of other fibers, and lifting the stock- 
ings when the desired shade is matched. 

X. Y. Z. (N. J.) 


Epitor Corron : 

Answering the questions of “M. P. R.” in the September 
number. First, as to the type of dyestuffs which give the 
best results on cotton-silk-artificial silk hose, we find it best 


to make the base of three-fiber dyestuff mixtures out of . 


those direct colors that dye all three fibers as nearly the 
same shade and depth as possible. By “base of a mixture” 
we mean the dyestuff used in the mixtures in the largest 
amounts. The best of these are slow to exhaust (level dye- 
ing) and penetrate well. Choose dyestuffs nearest the 
shade to be matched. A green made from a mixture of a 
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blue and a yellow will not work as satisfactorily as a green 
dyestuff shaded with a small addition of either blue or 
yellow, that is if all other conditions are the same. It is 
almost always necessary to bring the pure silk, of a three- 
fiber combination, up to the desired shade by the addition 
of neutral dyeing acid colors—acid colors that will dye silk 
with salt. 

As to his question asking whether it is best to use uni- 
form dyes, I do not understand this use of “uniform dyes.” 
To dyestuff manufacturers this means batches of dyestuffs 
that conform to the same standard of strength and shade. 
This is a point in the technique of color production at the 
chemical plant. Obviously, it is best for all concerned to 
use “uniform dyes.” Furthermore, the better manufac- 
turers do “standardize” their dyestuffs so that consecutive 
shipments will be uniform. 

Now as to the best method by which to dye three-fiber 
material, I offer the following: Enter material, that has 


previously been boiled out, in the dyebath at a low temper- 


ature. Various dyers enter material from absolutely cold 
up to 120 degrees F. and call this entering material at a low 
temperature. The dyestuff is dissolved separately and add- 
ed to the machine. A good neutral soluble oil is used in 
the dyebath, one pound of oil for each 100 pounds of goods 
is usually enough to secure good penetration of heels and 
toes. The machine is brought slowly to a boil in from 25 
to 40 minutes. We prefer to add the salt while the temper- 
ature is low. This exhausts most of the colors on the cot- 
ton. Most artificial silk has very great affinity for direct 
dyestuffs, and it will get its share as the temperature is 
raised. Boil for from five to fifteen minutes, depending on 
the depth of the shade. Boiling levels up the dyeing, and 
helps the colors penetrate the fiber. It is in the boiling 
phase that most of the silk dyes. This method is altered 
slightly where advisable because of special local conditions. 

Now we come to his question of the relative merits of 
the rotary or paddle wheel machine. This debate on rotary 
and paddle wheel types is too involved to diseuss briefly. 
It is like the school-boy assignment, “Write an essay on the 
United States.” Perhaps it would be better simply to list 
the apparent advantages and disadvantages of each sort, 
in the following manner: 

The advantages of the paddle wheel machine are: (1) 
They have a cheap first cost. (2) In this sort it is very 
easy to add extra dyestuffs (the long bath of the paddle 
type aids in this) so as to get even results... It is very easy 
to watch the progress of the dyeing in the. epen tubs. This 
feature is very necessary where unusual and novel mixed 
fibers are being dyed; heathers, for instance, are easily man- 
aged in this machine. (3) It is well to consider the sim- 
plicity of construction and operation here. 

The disadvantages of the paddle wheel machine include 
the following (1) They are difficult to clean. It is im- 
possible to run a light shade after a heavy one without ex- 
tensive bleaching of the sides of the machine. (2) When 
it is necessary to place different sizes in bags, the loss of 
time and the expense of hand labor must be considered a 
disadvantage. Ladies’ fine hose should be bagged to pre- 
vent tangling; when in bags some poling by hand is neces- 
sary. (3) The sides and paddles become rough with wear. 
This will of course damage fine goods. (4) There is con- 
siderable waste of heat by evaporation. It is easier to 
heat a closed kettle than an open one. 
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MERCERIZING MACHINES 
FOR SKEINS AND WARPS 


Our Improved Skeir: 
Machine has been in 
use for years by the 
best concerns. 
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ates 16 Skein ma- 
chines. 
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) for Winding and 
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One of our large Capacity 
Warp Mercerizing Machines 


Has no equal for quality, 
production and economy and 
requires very little power to drive. 


Dyeing Machines of every description for Sulphur, Developed and Aniline Dyes 
Allegheny Avenue, Below Fifth Street 
SMITH, DRUM & Co., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
“BUILDERS OF THE BEST” 


Southern Representative: 
William S. McNab, 2825 Magnolia Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Taking up the advantages of the rotary type machine, 
we find among them: (1) There is only a slight chemical 
action on the Monel metal machine—this makes for long 
life. The machines themselves do not absorb color; hence, 
they are easily cleaned. (2) Rotary types are especially 
suitable for ladies’ fine silk or mixed silk hose. The goods 
have a better chance to dye evenly than when they are 
placed in a paddle wheel machine in bags. (3) There is 
comparatively little heat loss in a closed machine. 

The rotary type also has its disadvantages, among which 
may be brought out that: (1) Rotarys have a high installa- 
tion cost. (2) Extra portions of dyestuffs cannot be added 
to this machine as easily as in the open types. That is, the 
same dyestuff, added under the same conditions, is more 
likely to dye unevenly in the rotary than in the paddle 
wheel type. Here the concentrated dyebath is a hindrance. 
(3) In this kind of equipment, there is a slight tendency 
to heat unevenly. It is not difficult to correct this. I have 
seen 200-pound machines that have a separate 114-inch pipe 
entering each end of the cylindrical drum. These are not 
connected in the center of the machine. Each pipe has its 
own operating value. A pipe has two to four openings in 
the machine to heat its half of the liquid. (4) It is diffi- 
cult to watch the progress of the dyeings, because of its 
closed construction. 

New types of paddle machines made of non-corrosive 
metal alloys eliminate many troubles experienced with the 
old wooden tubs. Some of these new patterns are of wood. 
but are lined with metallic sheets 

As we look over the entire field and consider the differ- 
ent classes of goods and dyers there seems to be little dif- 
ference in the two types so far as production is concerned ; 
that is to say, production of finished hose depends quite as 
much on the efficiency of the dyer and his helpers, on the 
steam and water supply, and such variab'es, as it does on 
the kind of machine used. We believe the average rotary 
machine in use is larger than the average paddle type; 
this may account for the common opinion that a rotary 
machine will produce more finished goods. 

T. R. E. (N. C.) 


Epitor Corron: 

In response to “M. P. R. (Tenn.),” I should say that 
where a three-fiber stocking of artificial silk, cotton and 
pure thread silk is made to be dyed, a union dye should be 
used if one shade uniform on the stocking is desired—that 
is, a union dye should be used that will dye all three fibers 
alike. Should a two-tone effect be desired, a combination 
dye can be used that will dye the artificial silk and cotton 
one color and the pure thread silk another; or a small 
amount of acetic acid ean be used in the dyebath, giving the 
cotton and artificial silk one color ‘and leaving the pure 
thread silk a white or silver color in combination. 

In getting two-tone effects much depends on how the 
yarn combinations are entered into the hose. It can be run 
in at random, or the yarns can be purchased twisted, in 
combinations to*suit the purchaser: 

Regarding the temperature of the dye-bath, this also 
depends entirely on the combinations, however, the com. 
binations of artificial silk, pure thread silk and cotton can 
be dyed by entering the bath at 90 degrees F. and bringing 
it to a boil in 45 minutes, then adding the salt, running 
15 minutes more, and sampling for shade. - ~~. -~~ =» 





—matter would be like writing a book. The best plan is to 
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combinations, to get the formulas for each color or combi- 
nation from the dyestuff manufacturers from whom the 
dyes are purchased. 

Referring to the rotary as against the paddle type ma- 
chine for dyeing, this is a matter of personal opinion and 
local conditions of the mill, as to which is most economical 
to use, but the rotary machine is so far superior in every 
respect, that no room for argument is left, except for even 
dyeing on light shades. 

For instance, the rotary machine contains pockets, or 
compartments, three, four, six or eight according to the 
capacity of the machine. Each compartment contains 2 
separate size, so that a complete range of sizes can be dyed 
in the same length of time that one size can be dyed in a 
paddle machine. This allows the goods to go through the 
boarding and finishing departments much more rapidly, and 
with an assortment of sizes ready for shipping. 

In unloading the rotary machine, the pockets can be 
opened and the goods taken out with very little effort or 
labor, while in the paddle machine (unless there is an auto- 
matie basket device for the machine) the goods must be 
taken out with a pole, by hand, requiring considerable time. 

The water content in a rotary machine is much less 
than in the paddle machine, which does not allow the dye 
bath to be as concentrated in a paddle type machine. 

There is a natural churning motion in a rotary machine, 
which does not cause the nap of the goods to come up, 
while in a paddle machine the paddle must come in jirect 
contact with the goods, and thus has a tendency to leave 
them more or less picked up. 

It should be no. trouble for “M. P. R.” to add additional 
dyestuffs to his rotary machine, as most rotary machines 
are now equipped with a copper funnel shaped container 
that is connected to the steam line, and the steam ean be 
turned on at the same time the dyestuff is put in this con- 
tainer, which gives an éven distribution to the added dye, 
These containers can be made and placed on a rotary ma- 
chine if not already applied. 

Any rotary machine should heat evenly, if there is the 
proper steam coil in the bottom of the machine. For in- 
stance the line ean enter one side of tke machine, making 
a two-eoil turn, with an exhaust coming out of the other 
side of the machine, and this should assure even heat at 
all times. Many machines that contain a perforated steam 
pipe give uneven heat in the dyebath on account of the holes 
becoming stopped up at one end or the other; therefore I 
prefer a solid pipe with an outlet at the opposite side from 
the inlet, with a small valve to allow for the exhaust of the 
condensation. B. D. (Tenn.) 


Epiror Corton : 

Replying to “M. P. R.’s” question as to fhe sort of 
dye it is best to use in union-dyeing—silk and artificial silk 
in several combinations—my opinion; which is also the 
opinion of a number of dyestuff chemists, is that it is 
necessary to use both silk dyes and cotton dyes, but it 1s 
impossible to give a list of these colors because they include 
practically everything in their line. For example, the 
dyeing of light tans would take a combination of certain 
dyestuffs where the dyeing of cordovans and other shades, 
the dyestuffs would be entirely different and to go into the 


It is advisable, owing to the many different dyeing 
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WILL PROSECUTE INFRINGEMENTS 
OF LETTERS PATENT NO. 1493514 


Protecting Machinery for the Manufacture 
of Seamless Laundry Nets 


THIS IS A NOTICE TO THE 
PUBLIC that ‘‘ Manywash’’ Laun- 
dry Nets are manufactured by a 
special designed and patented ma- 
chine, said machine being protected 
by United States Letters Patent 
No. 1,493,514. 


THIS IS A WARNING to any 
Manufacturer producing and sell- 
ing any equipment, infringing on 
our patent, for the manufacture of 
Seamless Laundry Nets, that they 
will be prosecuted to the fullest ex- 
tent of the law. 


No manufacturer has the right to 
build, sell, lease or use our Patent- 
ed machinery or Patented Leno 
Reeds covered by U. S. Letters 
Patent 1,493,514. 


Beware of any person, firm or cor- 
poration offering to sell a machine 
that will manufacture a Seamless 
Laundry Net similar in style, 
pattern and construction to 
‘*Manywash’’ Seamless Laundry 
Net as they are infringing upon our 
Letters Patent 1,493,514, as the 
seller and user are subject to pros- 
ecution and will be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. 


Manufacturers of Textile Machin- 
ery and the Attachments and Sup- 
plies therefor ARE HEREBY 
WARNED not to manufacture or 
offer for sale any Leno Reeds man- 
ufactured under and infringing 
upon our U. S. Letters Patent 
1,493,514. 


PENDLETON MANUFACTURING CO. 


In Business 
Since 1872 


AUTUN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
‘‘Manywash’’ Seamless Laundry Nets 


“A Pemco 
Product”’ 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
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give the dyestuff man samples of the stockings and the 
eolors to be matched and let the dyestuff people work out 
the formula for each shade. 

Regarding the temperature, on light shades, enter the 
goods in the dye-bath at about 180 degrees and raise to a 
boil. In adding the colors, shut off the steam and let the 
dye-bath drop below the boiling point before the additional 
colors are added. On heavy shades, enter the goods when 
the temperature is about 135 degrees ‘and then raise to a 
boil. - In all eases where a combination of artificial silk 
and cotton or silk are dyed, it has been found necessary to 
add a good soluble oil, which tends to even up the shades. 
Some people add six to eight per cent. 











As to the question of whether a paddle or rotary ma 
chine is better, this matter has interested me for the past 
two years, and I have talked it over with hundreds of dyers 
and have not as yet reached a positive conclusion. It i3 
very much like discussing with all gun fans the question 
as to whether they should use a 12 gauge or a 16 gauge gua 
or a light load or a heavy load or a full choke in preference 
to modified. I have talked to dyers who would not have 4 
paddle machine under any circumstances, and to other 
dyers who would not use a rotary machine. This opinion 
of mine is unbiased, but if you ask any dyer you will get a 
positive opinion for or against either machine, as they all 
seem to be prejudiced one way or the other. From my 
experience and observation, I have found that the goods 
must be handled differently with either machine, and when 
a dyer who has been using a paddle machine tries out the 
rotary machine, if he handles it the same as he did the 
paddle machine, the results are poor. The same applies 
to the man who has used the rotary machine and tries out 
the paddle machine. In other words, either machine is 
good if handled in the proper manner, but the average 
dyer would be sure to make a ease against either one of 
them. J. A. (Pa.) 
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A Daily Production Report. 


Epitor Corton : 
I am sending you herewith a form that has proven of 


3 material assistance in our half-hose mill; but it also can be 
: adapted to suit the eonditions in practically any type of 
E hosiery mill. For that reason I am submitting it so the 
i readers of “Knitting Kinks” may see it and possibly get 
1" some suggestions from it for their own use. 


The form in its actual size is 14 inches wide, and its 
:: length is made in aceordance with the number of operators. 
a Ours is about 30 inches long, which gives space for the ree- 
ords of something over 100 operators if necessary. 

This form is posted in the knitting room, and on it a 
Ey record for the days’ work for each operator is kept, ac- 
cording to the several items shown on the sheet. To illus- 
trate the use of the record, let us take the report of Nettie 
Jones, which is shown on the copy herewith. 

In the second column from the left, it is noted that Net- 
tie knit 92 dozen. The next column shows she was furnish- 
ed with 92 dozen and 20 tops and she thus lost 20 tops, 
which is recorded in the next column. On this day Nettie 
had six raveled tops, which is noted in the column thus 
headed. The giris are allowed one raveled or lost top to 
every four dozen. All over this is charged against them, 
thus Nettie shows an excess of 3 in the next column. 
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A Daily Production Report. 
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Of the 92 dozen knit, inspection gave Nettie 88 dozen 
and 16 stockings “good,” which is duly recorded. 

Now the items on the right-hand side of the report are 
for showing the character of the seconds. First is trans- 
fer menders, of which Nettie had 13. (The “percentage” 
columns I will explain later.) The machine menders and 
gore menders are listed separately; the machine menders 
refer to those made in the leg and foot, and the gore mend- 
ers to those made in the heel and toe. 

The kinds of seconds are shown—those made at the 
transfer, by the’machine and in the double sole. The num- 
ber of ‘thirds” are next shown, and then the kind of the 
waste made—whether in the heel, foot or. toe. 

Nettie’s 92 dozen make 960 pairs of stockings. Now 
adding up all kinds of defects made we find she has a total 
of 112 defects. Now if it is desired to use the column 
showing percentage with and without transfer menders, all 
the information necessary for this is at hand. This may 
be figured in any of several ways, just so it is all figured 
alike. 

Those who have read this far will, I am sure, recognize 
the double value of such a record. Posted in a prominent 
place in the room, it shows each girl what she is doing and 
what the other girls are doing, thus providing an incen- 
tive for competition for production and quality. 

The figures from this sheet are transferred to another 
one showing the weekly production, which is also a very 
satisfactory feature. 

Another advantage of the daily report is that it classi- 
fies the defects according to the cause, and assists the fixers 
in locating the difficulty. 

This proposition may at first seem a little complicated, 
but really it isn’t, and will make itself well worth keeping. 

The items, of course, can be changed to fit the conditions 
of any mill. I am human enough to be interested in 
knowing what the other mill men think of this, and should 
like to see their comments in “Knitting Kinks.” And if 
anyone has a different system, I should be just as interest- 
ed to see it described in “Knitting Kinks,” maybe I could 
L. C. G. (Tenn.) 


get some pointers from it. 





Too Much Speed the Cause. 
Epiror Corron: 

While on a recent business trip through the Republic 
of Mexico, I visited a number of hosiery mills that were 
having difficulty in getting production. One of the largest 
mills in Mexico City had at least 45 machines, and when I 
reached this mill they were having a lot of trouble such as 
breaking a lot of needles, making waste and seconds, and 
getting a production of about 75 to 80 dozen per day. Upon 
investigation I found that they had the machines running 
at a speed of 300 revolutions per minute or more, so I 
at once started to remedy the trouble by reducing the 
speed, and after having done this I began to show results, 

By just simply reducing the speed it allowed me to get 
the machines back into shape, and after working about 
three weeks in this one mill the production went up from 
75 dozen to 200 dozen half hose and about 50 dozen ladies, 
and the waste and seconds were cut down to a very small 
percentage. Instead of breaking from 75 to 100 needles per 
day they were breaking only 25. 

This is only one instance, and I have had a number of 
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similar experiences. I have not as yet found that running 

hosiery machines at a high rate of speed is beneficial. This 

is a simple remedy, but it proved to be of great advantage. 
TrouBLE Man (Pa.) 


Some Hosiery Mill Kinks. 





Epitor Corron: 

If your “Knitting Kinks” section, through presenting 
different ideas from different men, can induce more-of us 
knitting mill superintendents to really think about our 
jobs and try to improve our systems and methods, it will 
perform a much-needed service to the knitting industry as 
a whole. 

I’m writing this letter to tell you about something we 
do that is of help to us. Lots of other men may know 
about it; maybe some of them don’t. 

Running pure silk ladies’ work, I put a tuck stitch in- 
side the welt. The number of stitches tells the number of 
the machine on which the hose is made. For example, if 
it is machine No. 5, there are five straight tuck stitches; if 
it is machine No. 25, we make two tuck stitches, then skip 
some and make five in a row, ete. Each morning, I take 
one hose off of each machine, take it down-stairs and de- 
gum it, and then tint it. Thus I am able to readily detect 
any defects caused by bad needles, rough needles or from 
any other cause. I do this the first thing in the morning 
so I can have the proof back upstairs inside of two hours 
and get the difficulty corrected before it makes any more 
bad work. 

On our other work, we have numbered pins that are 
fastened to the work to indicate the machine, and every so 
often this work is taken downstairs and tested for size, ete. 

To me, one of the greatest needs of the hosiery indus- 
try today, so far as the mill itself’ is concerned, is a 
proper laboratory. We have one that I look after myself, 
and it has saved its expense many times. We never buy 
any mixed dyes, and thus don’t take any chances on this 
point. The knitting mill superintendent knows what I am 
talking about. It doesn’t require a skilled chemist to 
operate a laboratory for a knitting mill, and it doesn’t 
take much equipment, but it surely will pay for itself many 
times over. I believe the knitting mills of the country 
would be much better off if they would give this matter 
consideration. 

I wonder what other knitting mills do with the cases 
in which their yarn is received? We have a carpenter, 
an old man, who takes these, and with very little alteration, 
makes them over into eases in which to ship our own prod- 
uct. It doesn’t cost much. This one man makes all the 
cases we need and we don’t have to go out and buy lumber 
for them, either. 

I suppose everybody has their gray-goods bins lined 
with something. I line mine with oileloth, and have found 
also that duck, secured from a cotton mill here in town, 
answers very nicely. This saves many losses by prevent- 
ing the stockings from becoming snagged on small splinters 
while being pulled out of the bins. y 

And of course every one has a rack where odd pairs of 
stockings are put in boxes, and then when the girls in 
the packing room come out two-or four pair extra, they fill 
up these boxes to make up even quarter or half-dozen lots. 

M. R. (Ga.) 
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Extreme ease in changing heads, any size or style Complete Dogless WITH NO 
from "2 3-4 to 43-4. VIBRATING 
Simply remove screws at PARTS 
top and bottom Do Not Need New Dog- 
less when changing heads 
Change head without re- 1 " ; 
moving dogless spider z High Speed Pulley 
Low Speed Pulley 
Loose Pulley 


Free View of fabric from 
front of Machine. 


Sensitive takeup Run- 
One Piece frame assures a ning in oil eliminating 
rigidity. ~ all wear of old Style 
worm and wheel giving 
perfect tension of fabric 
at all times. 


Simple in Construction and Operation. Rigid in Design. Smoother Fabric. 


Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HE Viscose Company is glad to add its en- 


‘Artificial Silk.” 


As pioneers in the manufacture of Artificial 
Silk in America, and as producers of about 
75% of the country’s supply of this marvelous 
material, we offer iu Viscose Rayon the same 
sterling quality and the same complete range 
of sizes as heretofore. 


4 : dorsement to those of the Silk Association 4 
| : of America, the National Retail Dry Goods i 
| : Association and other organizations, of the : 
i new name, “Rayon” to replace the old name : 


OLEOUEROREDORGGURROODEROOEOOEEOOGGUEEOTRUUEROEADOPEUE ROO EOOEOOEEOOES 


At the Southern Textile Exposition in Green- 
3 : ville Oct. 20-25th, our representatives will be 
: glad to have you call at Section No. 34, First 
: floor of annex. 


| | The Viscose Company 


Marcus Hook, Penna. 
Sales Offices, 171 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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Hosiery Dyeing and Its Problems 


In discussing hosiery dyeing and its problems we must 
always hold in view the fact that these methods and prob- 
lems are very numerous; that they differ in almost every 
individual ease because of the varied training each dyer 
has had; and we must consider the different adverse con- 
ditions in every dyehouse. One dyer must combat hard 
water; another has mechanical problems; another has poor 
lighting conditions to deal with, and so forth. Of course, 
we cannot solve all problems encountered by all dyers in 
the few minutes allotted to this paper; nor can we give 
all the methods of dyeing the several kinds of hosiery, 
for they are practically unlimited. 

In the days of the near and far past each individual 
dyer had his formulas and his seerets, which were kept 
under lock and key or in his hip pocket, and the man who 
received these magic recipes or formulas as his heritage 
was fortunate indeed. This sacred and unapproachable 
book usually descended through their immediate families 
generation after generation. But today all the mysteries 
of the past in dyeing are disclosed to the present and the 
future, and so tonight we are able to discuss. freely and 
openly “Hosiery Dyeing and Its Problems.” 

The dyeing ofeach kind of hosiery is a study in itself— 
especially the three fiber hosiery, of which we will speak 
later. The method we will give as a standard or basic 
method for each class is the result of having tried all the 
ways that are known generally and some that are original. 
These methods that will be given specifically are the most 
efficient of which we know. They are being used by the 
speaker with excellent results in a job dyehouse where 
speed, accuracy and consistency are required. 

They are the conditions every dyer would like to enjoy 
day in and day out—that result in swift, accurate and con- 
sistent dyeing. Unfortunately, we cannot have everything 
rosy all the time; so the best one can do is to select, after 
much experimenting, the methods best suited to one’s re- 
quirements and machinery. 

I wish to say that for dyeing any or all kinds of hosiery 
the paddle machines are far superior to any of their kin. 
They produce absolutely level dyeing; the goods may be 
shaded with unusual rapidity and loaded and unloaded 
quickly and easily. 

In diseussing problems we will have to confine ourselves 
to those met with in every lot of hosiery dyed. We will con- 
cern ourselves chiefly with the problems of obtaining even 
penetration, level dyeing, speedy and consistent work. The 
matching of shades we will not consider, for that rests 
entirely with the dyer, the: lighting conditions, the fabric 
being matched and the dyers’ knowledge of the properties 
of dyestuffs. 

The chief troubles encountered in dyeing full-fashioned 
and seamless all-silk or silk and mercerized cotton hosiery 
are lack of penetration in the seams, heels and toes, that 
become turned-in and folded, and unevenly distributed dye. 
These troubles are easily overcome if the dyer will change his 
usual method of boiling off first to the degumming or 
“boiling off and dyeing at the same time” method. This 


A paper read before the Philadelphia Section of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
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is the eure-all method of dyeing silk hosiery, and I am 
convinced that the time has eome when every hosiery dyer 
should dye and degum his goods at the same time. The 
same dyes are used in this method as in others—direct and 
neutral working acid colors. Usually the silk requires from 
two to three times as much color as in usual methods, but 
the cotton is filled up more easily and the silk is more 
lustrous because of the absorption of oil and the prevention 
of friction brought about by the presence of the soap or 
the degumming oil in the bath. % 

The method is a very simple one. The only difficulty it 
entails is that sometimes extremely hard water will precipi- 
tate the oil used. The question arises: Which is best fitted 
for the work—boil-off oil or soap? The oil, which is 
usually a mixture of sulphonated castor oil and silicate of 
soda, accomplishes everything soap does and, besides, leaves 
the cloth with a high luster and soft feel, and does not 
break up in hard water, providing a high-grade oil is used. 
I prefer, for these reasons, boil-off oil. 

The procedure for this method is as follows: The goods 
are wetted out well in the boiling water for about ten 
minutes, then the temperature of the bath is lowered to 120 
degrees F. and the necessary amounts of boil-off oil and 
the well-dissolved and strained dyestuffs are added to the 
bath. The goods are worked for five minutes at this tem- 
perature, and then the bath is heated to the boil. At this 
point it is well to sample the goods, for one can tell if his 
shade is developing as it should or not. The silk usually 
appears too full; but as the gum is boiled out and the 
color boiled in, the shade gradually reaches a point of 
equilibrium. The cotton, if present, may be shaded from 
this point, but if it is near the shade the lot should be al- 
lowed to run ten minutes at the boil before making addi- 
tions. The time to begin shading the silk is a matter of 
nearness to shade at a given time and of experience with 
this method. Usually, after twenty to twenty-five minutes’ 
boil, the goods may be shaded. After about. thirty to 
thirty-five minutes’ boil, the seams are thoroughly pene- 
trated and the additions may be made every ten minutes 
with the certainty of level results. 

You have noticed, no doubt, that we have omitted the 
usual additions of salt; we have made this omission pur- 
posely. This assistant should be left out entirely on light 
and medium shades when best results are desired, and only 
added when it is absolutely necessary, as it usually is on 

cordovans, gun-metal, navys, autumn browns, etc., and then 
should not be added until the seams are penetrated. 

The adherents to this method are fast becoming more and 
more numerous, and when once tried an enthusiastic con- 
vert is added to the list. 

When the dyer’s formulas are once established it usually 
requires from one to two hours to dispose of a lot, thus 
doubling, if not tripling, production. 

The dyeing of colors on full-fashioned, mock-fashioned 
or seamless hosiery is earried out by this method, and the 
points in favor of the method are: Speedy penetration of 
all seams, heels and toes; absolutely level dyeing and better 
conditioned silk—that is, better luster and feel, minimum 
redyeing, and increased production. 
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Next we will consider the dyeing of seamless and full- 
fashioned three-fiber hosiery, usually consisting of a mix- 
ture of art silk and tram silk in the body of the stocking 
and mercerized cotton tops, heels and toes. This hose 
may also be dyed in the boil-off bath, but more consistent 
and more solid results are obtained by degumming the silk 
first and then dyeing; and we recommend the degumming 
oil for this purpose, for the same reasons given before. 


The relative amounts of artificial silk and tram silk vary 
according to the manufacturers’ desire. When the hosiery 
to be processed contains mostly artificial silk, the best re- 
sults in dyeing are obtained by using colors that are strictly 
union colors. That is, they must have the same affinity 
for each of the fibers in the presence of each other in the 
dye bath. Of course, the dyestuffs selected will vary as 
the shades vary, and lists of these colors may be obtained 
from any dyestuff manufacturer. 


Before we proceed any further I wish to say that the 
perfect dyeing of three-fiber hosiery in solid or mixed effects 
requires, on the part of the dyer, first of all, a very ex- 
tensive and intensive knowledge of the working properties 
of dyestuffs under all conditions, and those who desire to 
enter hosiery dyeing as a profession would do well to equip 
themselves with this knowledge. 


After degumming the hosiery it is washed well and the 
bath is prepared at about 120 degrees F. The necessary 
amounts of color and some sulphonated castor oil, about 
14 to % per cent, are added. The goods are entered and 
the temperature raised to the boil, where it is well to 
sample for reasons stated before. After boiling for about 


ten to twenty minutes the goods are sampled and, usually 


in light shades, the art silk appears empty. At this point 
common salt is added to force the color on the artificial 
silk and produce a more solid effect. Common salt is a 
very important factor in this dyeing, for it is of prime 
importance in producing solidity between the cotton top 
and the body of the stocking. But when shades such as 
log-cabin, field mouse, gun-metal, ete., are being used, it is 
most beneficial to use only a small amount of Glauber 
salt as an assistant. 


When we approach shades such as cordovan and navy 
blue-the method changes entirely. The best results are 
produced in a concentrated liquor of a ratio of fifteen to 
one. The bath should contain about 10 per cent of sul- 
phonated castor oil, and here it will be necessary to shade 
the tram silk with neutral working acid colors. The goods 
should be dyed at the boil to give perfect penetration. 


If the tram silk should absorb too much dye and the 
stocking look mottled, or freckled, by adding some soap 
or boil-off oil to the dye bath the artificial silk may be 
added to the desired effect below the boil. 

Often the manufacturer will substitute Viscose artificial 
silk with Tubize artificial silk. This silk is a little lower 
priced than the Viscose and runs better when a number 
below 150 Denier is wanted. The hosiery containing this 
silk is indeed a hard proposition to dye satisfactorily, es- 
pecially when the goods are plaited. But by dyeing in the 
degumming bath and salting the direct color in the bath on 
the artificial silk, very satisfactory results are obtained. 

The dyeing of heather effects on three-fiber hosiery may 
be done in three ways: The artificial silk and mercerized cot- 
ton are dyed in the soap bath, usually the boil-off bath, 
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with colors that leave the silk white; then washed well and 
eross-dyed at a lower temperature—usually 120 degrees to 
140 degrees F.—with neutral working acid colors. Or they 
may be dyed in one operation; that is, the three fibers are 
dyed their respective shades at the same time. Another in- 
tresting method that is little known is the dyeing of silk- 
white effects with sulphur colors in light shades. This 
method is as follows: The goods are wetted out well at the 
boil. When the temperature of the bath is made at 170 
degrees F., the necessary amounts of sulphur colors, sodium 
sulphide, soda ash and common salt are added and the 
lot run for about half an hour at 170 degrees F. The hos- 
iery is well washed. After the completion of dyeing the 
silk is degummed. The gum is left in the silk before dyeing 
because of its protective properties against the alkaline 
bath. 


Hosiery consisting of artificial silk and wool, or cotton 
and wool, is dyed with union-dyeing direct colors and neu- 
tral-dyeing acid colors. Hard water has a very direct in- 
fluence in solid effects on this class of hosiery, inasmuch as 
its presence causes the direct colors to boil very readily on 
the wool, sometimes producing undesirable heather effects. 
This is easily corrected in the bath before the goods are 
entered for dyeing. The chief trouble encountred in dyeing 
these goods is shrinkage of the stockings after they have 
been worked for a longer period than usual. This is usual- 
ly caused by the use of too strong an alkali to remove the 
grease in the wool or the throwing oil present. The best 
material that can be used for scouring woolen hosiery is a 
mild scouring oil made for that purpose. 


Hosiery consisting of tram silk and wool is another class 
of hose that requires careful study. The dyer is required 
to produce many varied heather and solid effects on it. 

Sometimes the silk contained in the hose is boiled off 
before being thrown with the wool, but when it is in the 
gum it should be degummed. This process is usually done 
at 170 degrees F’. with boil-off oil, previous to dyeing. 

The dyestuffs used to dye silk and wool hosiery are: 
Direct colors, acid colors, and neutral working acid colors. 
Solid effects are produced easiest and best with direct colors, 
while heather effects and silk-white effects are best pro- 
duced with the latter. 

The method for dyeing heather.effects is as follows: 
The required amount of dyestuff and about 5 to 20 per cent 
of acetic acid, depending on the depth of shade, are added 
to the bath and the temperature made 120 degrees F. The 
well-scoured material is entered at this temperature and 
raised to the boil, where the wool is shaded to the desired 
effect. Then the temperature is lowered to 140 degrees to 
160 degrees F. and the silk is shaded at this temperature 
with neutral-working acid colors. Temperature control 
is a very important factor in controlling these effects, and 
should be watched carefully. 


An interesting booklet telling of the romance of leather 
and its importance to mankind is being distributed by the 
American Sole and Belting Leather Tanners, 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Copies may doubtless be secured 
upon request to this organization, which is a group of in- 
dependent sole and belting leather tanners formed for the 
purpose of public information. 
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We Manufacture 


SILK MACHINERY 


If in your product you 
use SILK (real or arti- 
ficial) we can furnish 


MACHINERY of the 
most approved kind for ; 





WINDING 
WARPING 

' ' QUILLING 

| THE COPPING 

- EASTWOOD 

» HORIZONT AL WARPER Write us for details and circulars. 


Benjamin Eastwood Co. 
Paterson, N. J. 
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Artificial Silk Yarns 


In all grades and Deniers— 
case lots—on cops and cones 
—dyed or natural-twist-floss. 


H. S. MERITZER 


303 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Largest distributor of Artificial Silk in America 


Phone; Long Distance: 


! : Caledonia 1465 Caledonia 1466 ) 
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Among the Knitting Mills 


Attix Hosiery Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., will erect a two- 
story brick mill building which will enable the mill to triple 
its output. The new building will be 32 x 90 feet, with a 
dyehouse 18 x 33 feet. E. D. Attix is the owner. 

The Enfield Hosiery Mills, Enfield, N. C., recently de- 
stroyed by fire, will be rebuilt. 

Real Knitting Mills, Hickory, N. C., have been incor- 
porated by C. 8. Grove, J. H. Hart, and others. The cap- 
ital is $40,000. ¢ 

A large plant for dyeing, bleaching and finishing under- 
wear and other cotton goods will be erected at Winston- 
Salem by the Hanes Finishing Company, recently organ- 
ized. R. M. Hanes, Ralph Hanes and H. A. Jolitz are in- 
terested. 

The Eclipse Knitting Mills, 215 Springfield Avenue, 
Newark, N. J., will soon take bids for the construction of a 
new plant.on site selected on South Eleventh Street. It 
will be three-story, 82 x 93 feet, estimated to cost approx- 
imately $55,000. It is proposed to remove the present mill 
to the new location, with the installation of considerable 
new equipment. Edward V. Warren, Essex Building, New- 
ark, is architect in charge. 

The Sunset Hosiery Mills Co., Los Angeles, Cal., will 
soon break ground for the construction of a new plant 
on property purchased in the Beverly Hills district, to be 
one-story, 53 x 150 feet, estimated to cost about $45,000, 
ineluding equipment. The Moran Co., Kerckhoff Building, 
Los Angeles, is architect and contractor for the work. 

The Duvael Knitwear Mills, Ine., New York, N. Y., re- 
cently incorporated with a capital of $150,000, is planning 
for the operation of a local mill for the manufacture of a 
line of knit goods. The company is headed by C. B. Levine 
and M. A. Roth. It is represented by Edelman & Levine, 
1650 Broadway, New York. 

The Empress Knitting Mills, New York, N. Y., has 
plans under way for the establishment of a local knitting 
mill. The company will operate with a capital of $10,- 
000. M. E. Levy and A. Zauderer head the organization; 
it is represented by Kaminsky & Parnes, 291 Broadway, 
New York. 

The Louden Knitting Corporation, New York, N. Y., 
has filed notice of increase in capital to $40,000, and plans 
for expansion in its local mills. 

The Ascot Knitting Mills, Inc., New York, recently or- 
ganized with nominal capital of $5,000, plans for the es- 
tablishment of a local works, for the manufacture of knit 
goods products. The company is headed by N. 8. Cohen 
and H. Levis. H. H. Straus, 1225 Broadway, New York, 
is company representative. 

The Masterknit Mills, West New York, N. J., have been 
organized by Victor Berck and Carl Weiss, to operate at 
90 West Twentieth Street. 

The Jackson Knitted Products, Ine., (Bronx) New 
York, recently organized with capital of $20,000, by H. 
Jackson, C, M. Rosenthal and F. Nathan, has plans for the 
establishment of a local works. The company is repre- 
sented by Goldsmith & Rosenthal, 1476 Broadway, New 
York. 

The Malvern Knitting Mills, Malvern, near Coatesville, 
Pa., manufacturer of cotton knit goods, infants’ wear, ete., 
is considering plans for the rebuilding of the portion of its 


works, recently destroyed by fire, witl: loss of about $40,- 
000, including equipment. The company is operated by 
William Richardson & Son. 

The Henry Knitting Mills, Ine., Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
cently incorporated with nominal capital of $5,000, plans 
for the operation of a local knitting mill. The company 
is headed by N. H. Levy and F. Mussc: it is represented by 
L. J. Gribetz, 233 Broadway, New York. 

The Perfect Knitting Mills, Hartford, Conn., recently 
organized, will operate a loca! plant. The company is 
headed by Jacob Weinstein, 356 Asylum Street, Hartford. 

The National Crystal Knitting Co., Slatington, Pa., 
recently organized, has succeeded to the former local plant 
of the Crystal Knitting Co., and will commence operations 
at an early date. A number of extensions and improve- 
ments will be carried out, and full working force employed 
for maximum production. 

Van Ultra, Ine., New York, recently organized, has 
plans under way for the establishment of a local knitting 
mill. The company is headed by H. Goodwin and C. 
Kaufman. It is represented by M. Sheinhart, 305 Broad- 
way, New York. 

McDonald & Heathcote, Inc., New York, N. Y., has been 
organized with capital of 200 shares of stock, no par value, 
to operate a local plant for the manufacture of a line of 
knit goods, for which arrangements will soon be perfected. 
The company is headed by R., and M. C. MeDonald, and F. 
L. Heathcote; it is represented by Goldberg & Newhouse, 
350 Broadway, New York. 

The Olympic Knitting Mills, Ine., New York, N. Y., 
recently organized, has leased a floor in the building at 21 


- West Thirtieth Street, for its proposed local plant, for 


the manufacture of a line of knit goods, and will install 
equipment for immediate operations. The new company 
is headed by H. Weiss and A. Plancher, and is represented 
by C. Hiller, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The Four Square Underwear Co., Olney, IIl., has been 
organized under state laws, to operate a local knitting mill, 
and will proceed with operations at an early date. Tks 
company is headed by George D. Dyer, and J. A. Cleven- 
ger, both of Olney. 

The Union Knitwear Service, Inc., New York, has been 
chartered with a capital of $60,000, to operate a local mill, 
for which arrangements will be consummated at an early 
date. The company is headed by W. I. Weiss, and L. M. 
Kommel. It is represented by I. H. Namm, 1475 Broad- 
way, New York. 

The Saxony Knitting Co., Seattle, Wash., has perfected 
arrangements for the construction of a new mill on Fair- 
view Avenue, to be occupied under lease. - It will be one- 
story, 122 x 185 feet, estimated to cost approximately $50,- 
000. A list of machinery to be.installed will soon be ar- 
ranged. V. W. Voorhees, Eitel Building, Seattle, is archi- 
teet in charge. 


Franklin Process Company, Providence, R. I., has de- 
veloped a raw stock dyeing machine for coloring raw rool 
or for stripping or coloring shoddy or rags. One feature 
pointed out is that it effects a saving in labor, it being illus- 
trated that one man can dye 5,000 pounds per day. An 
economy in steam consumption is also claimed. 
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Dyeing Knitted Fabrics in the Roll 


Depending upon the use to which the fabric is put, the 
shades dyed may be either dark or light. Light shades, 
such as blues, pinks or tans, are dyed upon knitted fabrics 
comprised in whole or in part of cotton, and find their ulti- 
mate use as underwear. 

The heavy shades, explains L. J. Matos in Dyestuffs, 
which may be chiefly browns or blues, are finally worked 
up into outer garments, such as jackets, etc. For this class 
of work, modified cloth-dyeing machines are used; in fact, 
they are cloth-dyeing machines with the winch constructed 
more along the lines of a fluted roller than the customary 
“paddle.” This departure from the general type of ma- 
chine is such that injury to the face of the fabric is less 
than by any other. form. 

In the usual type of roll-dyeing kettle, where several 
strings are to be dyed at one time, it is necessary to see 
that the steam supply pipe is properly placed. It should 
extend the full length across the kettle, and in large kettles 
the down pipe from the steam line should be located mid- 
way from each end. This will ensure even steam supply 
for the bath. Where the steam supply is not evenly dis- 
tributed, off-shades are of frequent occurrence, some rolls 
dyeing up either darker or lighter according to the amount 
of steam they receive. The rolls, as they come from the 
knitting machines, are made ready for dyeing by being 
first given a run in water heated to the boil, and contain- 
ing from three to five per cent of soda ash. Some dyers 
recommend the use of caustic soda, but this latter seems 
to offer no particular advantage over soda ash. This 
treatment with alkali removes nearly all of the oil and 
dirt in the cotton. In the case of cotton and wool mix- 
tures, the preliminary treatment is limited to that which 
would be applied to straight woolen goods, where soap and 
a moderate temperature would be used. 

Referring to all-cotton goods, after the alkali boil, the 
rolls are thoroughly washed for 15 to 20 minutes without 
removal from the kettles, and with a steady in-flow of water. 
When the rolls have been washed, the kettles are filled to 
the proper level, and made ready for dyeing by the proper 
addition of dyestuffs, chemicals, ete. 

Preliminary bleaching of roll goods is only resorted to 
for whites, or for rolls to be dyed very light, clear shades. 
The usual bleach bath consists of a solution of hydrochlo- 
rite standing at % degree to 1 degree Tw., until a suffi- 
cient degree of whiteness is attained. The rolls are then 
rinsed, soured with muriatie acid, again rinsed, and soaped 
warm. 

Electrolytic bleaching has gained a very firm foothold 
in the knitting industry on account of its relative ease and 
uniformity of operation. Without diseussing its technical 
details, reference may be made to its advantage over the 
old chloride of lime bleach, or the previously-mentioned 
“hypochlorite” bleach. -Owing to the electrolytic decom- 
position of sodium chloride, no lime salts are present, as is 
usually the case with the above-named bleaches, and con- 
sequently no lime salts are found on the bleached goods, 
the presence of which were always troublesome for both 
the dyer and the finisher. : maiect 


Peroxide bleaching is so well known for its clear whites 


and other features that it is unnecessary to go into details 
regarding it, except to remark that for wool and silk it 
has certain advantages not shared by other bleaching chem- 
icals. Many bleachers make use of sulphurous acid in 
the form of sodium bisulphite for bleaching wool. This 
process takes the place of the old “sulphur-house” method, 
and is useful where fine wool is to be dyed bright, clear 
shades with the acid dyes. 

Most roll goods are dyed with the direct dyes, and as a 
rule such colorings belong to the class known as “standard” 
or “staple’—and include certain shades that are the same 
from season to season, and which are handled in relatively 
large quantities. 

The range of these shades is not extensive, and a few 
colors suffice. Where a variety exists it is among the 
special order shades, each of which is dyed in comparative- 
ly small batches. No special directions are necessary for 
the work; the dyer makes his selection of dyes, dissolves 
them in water, and adds the solution slowly to the kettle 
in successive portions so as to ensure even dyeings, finally 
bringing to shade by boiling, and with the addition of such 
other dyes for toning as experience dictates. 

The use of soluble oil in dyeing cotton goods is impor- 
tant and desirable; when employed in moderate amounts, 
it causes a better penetration of the goods by the dye, 
and materially aids in securing level shades. Too much 
soluble oil is not actually detrimental, but is wasteful; the 
proper quantity to use is about one per cent on the weight 
of the goods, and should be added before the dissolved dye- 
stuff is poured in. Besides aiding penetration and level 
dyeing,.its use contributes much to the soft feel of the ma- 
terial when it is made up into garments. 

For heavy shades on cotton and wool mixtures, the pro- 
cedure is somewhat different. The dye or combination of 
dyes is gradually added to the bath, which is as short as 
possible, the volume being about three gallons for each 
pound of material to be dyed. The bath is charged with 
2 to 4 pounds Glauber’s salt per 10 gallons, the dissolved 
dye added, and raised to the boil; the pieces are then en- 
tered and run for about.20 to 30 minutes, when swatches 
may be taken for comparison. If the shade is not right, 
add further quanfities of shading dyes, bring again to the 
boil, shut off steam, and run for a further 15 to 30 min- 
utes, or until the exact match is secured. 


If the wool does not come up properly, small quantities 
of an initial dyeing wool color is added, and dyeing con- 
tinued at a simmer. As the bath cools, the color goes slow- 
ly on the cotton, a point to be taken into consideration when 
dyeing all classes of cotton and wool mixtures. Mixed 
material containing comparatively a large amount of ecot- 
ton and a small amount of wool demands almost as much 
attention as 50-50 mixtures. The greatest care is required 
in dyeing those mixtures in which the woolen portion con- 
sists of kempy wool or some of the coarse grades of re- 
worked wool. This applies more particularly to moderate- 
ly heavy-knitted material for outer garments. 


Put your knitting problems up to the readers of the 
“Knitting Kinks” section for discussion and solution. 
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The Yarn Market 


Business seems to be picking up in the Philadelphia 
yarn market. September brought on a better feeling in 
everyone; there was apparent a definite anticipation of a 
healthier condition for the Fall than the market has ex- 
perienced in some time. The reality of this belief was 
demonstrated in the fact that it obtained in spite of pre- 
vailing conditions that were rather to the contrary. The 
actual facts of the matter would appear to justify a con- 
tinuance of the pessimism that has existed. On the other 
hand, however, there was an under-current of optimism 
for the long run that was rather general in the market. 
It was pointed out that just so soon as raw cotton became 
stabilized on a definite price basis, this fact, together with 
the apparent revival in business of all trades over the coun- 
try, would affect the yarn market with a salutary result. 
It was believed that a number of large users of yarns, dur- 
ing August and early September, refused to make commit- 
ments for yarns even for business actually in hand, pre- 
ferring to wait until later in order to secure more accurate- 
ly an idea of the position cotton would permanently as- 
sume. 

The varying reports that have been received as to esti- 
mates for the crop, with the resulfant effect on raw cotton 
quotations, have in that way influenced the yarn market, 
which is ever sensitive to the antics of the staple. Direct- 
ly as affecting the quotations, and indirectly as creating 
unrestful conditions and indecision, the lack of definite in- 
formation as to the crop has adversely affected the market, 
and with more exact figures these obstacles, it is felt, will 
be eliminated from the path of a better demand at a profit. 

According to some reports yarn prices during August 
and September went to the lowest level of the year, par- 
ticularly with reference to the carded groups. This came 
after a gradual reduction that included some few upward 
spurts. In this report last month, 20s single skeins were 
reported at 45% cents; while in the appended list the 
quotation is given as 42 cents. 30s two-ply warps are 
down almost a nickel from the quotation of 50 cents last 
month. Other published quotations seem to range in about 
the same proportion, with an average reduction of between 
two and four cents per pound. 

It is of note, however, that the confused situation in 
the market removes the stamp of accuracy or authority 
from any list which might be published—except inasmuch 
as it indicates the general trend. The affairs of the mar- 
ket have seemed resolved into more of an individual selling 
proposition, and instances could be uncovered in which 
transactions were made based upon prices varying either 
way from any specified rating. With the attitude that has 
been assumed by the purchasing end of the market gen- 
erally, local conditions of the case enter more largely into 
a sale than do the general observations made of the market 
as a whole. 

While this was the condition existing during September, 
it was felt, as indicated, that later Fall would bring about 
a change. In the meantime, however, there is very little 
in the nature of fundamental changes to report—other than 
the optimistic attitude—as there has been a continuation 
of former conditions. In the business coming to market 
during the month, knitting yarns of the coarser counts 
seem to have done very well, carded numbers are still off, 


while the mercerized, combed groups seem to be bearing the 
large part of the burden of lack of demand. 

Following are quotations on the Philadelphia market on 
September 16: 
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The publishers of Davison’s Textile Blue Book announce 
the completion of the 37th annual edition with every mill 
report carefully revised. Besides the regular reports, which 
have been considerably augmented during the year, a sep- 
arate list of the new mills is shown, which is useful in reach- 
ing new concerns. A list showing all mills with dye houses 
is a valuable feature. 

Two editions are issued: the office size, and the handy 
edition, and the salesmen’s directory. The volumes can be 
obtained from Davison Publishing Co., 50 Union Square, 
New York. The prices are: office edition, $7.50; handy edi- 
tion, $5.00; salesmen’s directory, $4.00. 


The Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J., has.issued 
a new bulletin insert for its binder which covers the uses 
of Pinol and Isomerpin, and gives information regarding 
Posavon soap. This bulletin is in the nature of an instrue- 
tion book on these three products. It details the use of 
Pinol in scouring and bleaching, and its use in combina- 
tion with Posavon soap in the semi-silk industry, and for 
eraping or erisping cotton, half-wool, half-silk and woolen 
goods. Another section describes fully the use of Isomer- 
pin in dyeing, finishing, sizing and mercerizing alone, and 
with Posavon soap in printing with alizarine and other 
dyestuffs. 
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The 


bobbin on the left is spun with 15” ring for perfected to reduce cost and protect values in weaving. 
shuttle, while the Universal Wound bobbin, illustrated The compactness and increased yarn capacity of this 
in the center, practically identical in size, contains the 
amount of filling yarn spun with 2” ring, as shown in . : 
illustration at the right. It has been inspected and filling yarn for weaving by Universal Winding. 


bobbin illustrates one of the economies of preparing 


Don’t spin Filling to fit 


a hole in a Piece of Wood 


Spin to Spinning Limitations rather 


Thi 


than to shuttle capacity 


is is one of the several important 


-conomies of preparing Filling Yarn for 


Weaving by Universal Winding 


Spin Warp and Filling Yarns with same size ring, warp bobbin filling built. 
Gain flexibility of spinning equipment and save doffing time and labor costs. 


With 


a large spun supply labor cost of filling preparation is cut in half, there- 


fore why not treat the filling as fairly as you treat the warp, saving filling 
waste, increase loom efficiency, reduce cost of weaving per cut, make jobs more 


attrae¢ 


tive to operatives and improve qualities for resultant savings in cloth 


department ? 


In every instance the total saving has exceeded the cost of preparation. 


UNIVERSAL WINDD 


AT 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
"BOSTON ct JEESONA) 


Chicago, 
Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 


Depots AND Offices AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS 
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| In terms of 


Latch Needles 


| 


Genius has been called an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. If this be 


true then Torrington Latch Needles 


are made under distinctive conditions. 





| 
And their resulting precision is reflected 
in the quality of the finished work. 
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ciaeiae THE TORRINGTON COMPANY ‘““—~—“* 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
ESTABLISHED 1866 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 


Torrington, Conn., U. S. A. “AACHEA, @RAMANY. 
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The Knit Goods Market 


With the last of the summer holidays duly observed and 
the swing of seasons in knit goods, a brisk primary mar- 
ket was the logical expectation. - But September began 
with little improvement over August. Betterment was be- 
ing deferred, although manufacturer and jobber were on 
tip toes for it. There were several explanations for the 
indifference manifest by buyers. First, and probably 
foremost, was the default in interest payments on the bond- 
ed debt of a large New England cotton goods manufac- 
turing corporation followed by the passing of the quarterly 
dividend by another New England concern, manufacturing 
woolens. The latter aseribed the action of its directors in 
omitting the usual dividend to “severe depression in the 
textile trades.” 

Jobbers are not likely to operate freely when dewres- 
sion is given as a reason for withholding customary pay- 
ments, and there was little interest in prices made for 
next season while the cotton report was being awaited. 
When this came out on September 8 there may have been 
some excuse for looking at the market as not settled, 
and further waiting was the result. 

During the period of alarm and uncertainty—for which 
there really seems to have been no good reason—light 
weight underwear prices for the 1925 season were named 
by most of the mills, with few buyers present on the open- 
ing days. It soon. beeame demonstrated as an actuality 
that the market was not firmly settled, for within a week 
price recessions came out. Two cuts of 124% cents in each 
instance followed in close succession. 

Besides the transient causes for jobber delay in starting 
the ball rolling for the fall of 1924 was the quadrennial 
stock argument on the side of extraordinary conservatism. 
Admittedly, political happenings preceding the elections 
in presidential years inspire caution, and this has been 
present in intensified form. Shrewd buyers make the best 
of a clouded future, and they were not sacrificing oppor- 
tunity last month. 

All things considered, the hosiery market held up well. 
Either mills were getting more business or manufacturers 
felt confident it was not far distant. A number of the mills 
in interior Pennsylvania which had been idle resumed 
operations and others increased their working schedules. 
A full fashioned mill in Philadelphia, which for a time 
was not operating, went on double shift with a part of the 
plant. But it was the opinion of some jobbers there had 
been little or no increase in retailer buying. 

Jobbers are timid, and in their timidity are losing out 
in competition with mills selling direct to-the retail trade. 
A representative manufacturer in this division, and in 
whose mill conditions doubtless are typical of those in most 
mills of the class, refutes the position taken by jobbers 
in the matter of buying by retail stores. This manufac- 
turer, who is one of few to prove his verbal statements by 
his order books, shows that in August his sales increased 
by 17 per cent over July, when there was a gain of seven 
per cent over June. 

It is refreshing to get figures telling such a tale of im- 
provement, especially when they are coupled with a show- 
ing of an increase of 20 per cent in mail orders, which are 
accepted as a barometer of stock conditions among dealers. 
It will do no harm to repeat, and emphasize, what often has 


been said in the last several months, that merchants have 
reduced their stocks to’a practically irreducible minimum. 
Orders for goods “at once, by express,” disclose such a 
situation. One lot of hosiery shipped to a retailer by ex- 
press on a hurry order was of 1,800 dozens. Orders like 
that do not come from merchants who are stocked. 

Retailers are buying hosiery, regardless of what job- 
bers say. They are taking many small lots, frequently 
ordered to be forwarded by parcel post. They are not, 
however, doing much buying for distant deliveries. For- 
ward orders are the rare exception, and in this respect there 
is little difference between the operations of jobbers and 
those of retailers. 

Children’s ribbed hosiery appears to be the banner seller 
among the various lines. A mill which improved on the 
construction of a staple number is this year selling more 
than twice as many eases as in 1923. Even the fine gauge 
combed, plain, full length, rib is moving in largely inereas- 
ing quantities, and boys’ three pound ribs have been in 
exceptionally strong call. The direct-to-retailer mills are 
selling hosiery, but it is for the fall months only, and no 
one is willing to venture a guess over his own name as to 
when dealers will be willing to place a few orders for 
spring. 

Children’s ribs are a big selling number for all classes 
of mills, and the jacquard top appears to be enjoying a 
big lead in volume of sales. Jobbers, while chary as to 
some lines, notably pure silk, predict bumper business for 
mills making the sport ribs in the more attractive pat- 
terns. For a few weeks there appeared to be a lull, which 
was ascribed to showings of innumerable new samples, 
often by manufactnrers who had installed but a single 
machine and were experimenting. While they were trying 
out their innovations jobbers apparently jumped to the 
conclusion production was being too rapidly expanded, and 
hesitated, while waiting for price competition. Some of 
the experiments assuredly will prove failures, and the 
lines that have become entrenched in a season’s successful 
selling will find a fine outlet, is the opinion of manufac- 
turer and jobber. 

Two manufacturers in Reading, Pa., are well supplied 
with orders for the sports ribs, the Max Pfau Hosiery Co. 
using machines of German eonstruction, being reported 
sold up to the end of the year and assured of business in 
1925. The Penn Hosiery Co. also is comfortably situated 
as to orders for the woven-in pattern goods, and the man- 
agement is so enthusiastic over its volume of business and 
plain sailing that it is proposed to apply the principle to 
women’s stockings of silk and wool. 

Apparently it will require some getting away from last 
season’s typés of part wool hosiery for women to give it 
a standing of moment next winter. It seems not improb- 
able that the woven-in designs will accomplish that end. In 
this connection it may be said that adaptation of this prin- 
ciple to hosiery is viewed as likely to curtail demand for 
the printed patterns, which at the moment are a feature 
of men’s faney socks. Two hosiery printers in Philadel- 
phia report there is no abatement in interest in the printed 
and that their printeries, guaranteeing absolutely fast 
colors, are kept well supplied with orders. 

Half hose of pure silk and tram silk in combination 
with artificial silk, particularly in the combination yarn, 
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Helping Famous 
Hosiery Manufacturers 
to Uphold Quality 


AMOUS manufacturers of fine hosiery 

and knitted wear are retaining their 
leadership simply by sustaining the supe- 
rior quality of their products. 


Granite State Latch Needles are doing 
their part to help them uphold this qual- 
ity. They demand Granite State Needles 
because they know from experience that 
they are ALWAYS DEPENDABLE and 
enable the machines to run continuous- 
ly and smoothly with fewer interruptions 
—they know that Granite State Needles 
don’t break so often—they know their 
satin finish cannot fray the yarn as there 
are no rough latches—they know that 
every Granite State Needle is exactly like 
the previous one as they never vary in 
uniformity. 


Granite State Needles not only make 
smoother running machines but smoother 
tempered operatives, for there are fewer 
exasper ating stoppages and fewer “sec- 
onds.” 


Here’s a needle that is becoming as famous 
with knit goods manufacturers as their 
products are becoming famous with the 
“ye Here’s a needle you can confident- 
y put on the finest fabric and know that 
it will help to make the fabric even finer. 
Fine quality needles for hosiery and 
underwear machinery. 


GRANITE STATE NEEDLE CO. 
LACONIA, N. H 
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DRI-TRANSFERS 


have proven to be the most successful method 
for trademarking hosiery. We are glad to be 
able to claim a share in this success. 
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REPRESENTATIVES: Philadelphia, Pa., 
Readng, Pa., Cameron & Pfingst—Canada, Slater & Co., Toronto. 
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RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 


FOR 


Hosiery and Underwear 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 


Merciitied | 


Yarns 


Skeins. 


20/2-80/2 Natural and 
Gassed. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Chicago Office 
817 Old Colony Life Insurance Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Our success is the result of giving to our cus- 
tomers the finest quality transfer—at the lowest 
possible cost. 


CONTINENTAL PRICES before placing your 


next order on trademark transfers. 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH 


Samples and quotation cheerfully 
submitted upon request 


CONTINENTAL TRADEMARK CO., INC. 


2472-74 3rd AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Southern Representative 
Knoxville, Tenn 


C.F. Mercerized Cones and 


Cameron & Pfingst— 
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looks promising for winter wear, but fancies may prove 
a serious competitor. As some. men addicted to silk socks 
exclusively wear two on each foot during winter, rather 
than temporize with socks of heavier fabric, Alexander & 
Irwin, hosiery jobbers, New York, have brought out for 
their comfort a knee-length very light weight and described 
as invisible, underhose of wool or worsted. This is prac- 
tically the type of stocking worn by women under their 
silk hose when the north winds are whistling through the 
city canyons. It sells at one dollar per pair. If men take 
to it there is room for speculation whether they might not 
be persuaded to wear bloomers. These probably would 
appeal to the he flappers as a sort of reinforcement for 
the balloon trousers. 

In women’s silk hosiery, especially, the market situation 
is decidedly spotty, as to both full fashioned and so-called 
seamless of latch needle build. Price has much to do with 
conditions. Raw silk sold so low in the early part of the 
year that mills who bought at and near the bottom are in 
a position to quote very attractive prices. But it appears 
they are not giving away all of the advantage accruing 
to them by their opportune contracting, except when pres- 
sure to sell for converting goods into bank funds becomes 
severe. However, they make matters uncomfortable for 
manufaeturers taking in silk at current prices. Most of 
these are looking for a return to near the low price level 
for the year, and jobbers also are waiting for it. 

The smaller mills making full fashioned silk goods are 
operating more steadily—and selling their produet—than 
some of the larger establishments. They have little diffi- 
culty in pieking up immediate delivery orders for from a 
few dozens to a single case and, contrary to theory, seem 
to have a lower overhead cost. Two important mills closed 
down temporarily in early September because of lack of 
orders, while most of the small concerns were running 
along as usual. 

Apparently the trend is toward tram and artificial silk 
in eombination for women’s hosiery, full fashioned and 
seamless, more particularly the latter, and several mills 
are about to bring out new numbers of such construction, 
with features. There is a good market for this class of 
stocking and for standard types priced on the low cost of 
silk some few months ago. A very good sheer stocking 
of all-over silk was shown as a $1.50 retailer. It was priced 
so low that buyers were skeptical, and the manufacturer 
probably will name a price high enough to force confi- 
dence in it and put it out as a two dollar a pair stocking. 
That seems to have become the established top price for 
first class full fashioned silk hosiery, with good stockings 
available at $1.50 and even as low as $1.25, if bought from 
distress stocks, which, by the way, do not appear to be as 
easy to find as in the early summer months. 

Some important factors made preparation for a big 
sheer hosiery winter. It now looks as though they may 
have to revise their view, for it is coming to be doubted 
whether the very flimsy is going to be as popular as a year 
ago. It may hold a large part of its position with the aid 
of the invisible understocking provided it be complete. 
There is considerable objection to the omission of the foot, 
except as to the heel—just enough fabric below the ankle 
to keep the leg taut, presumably. Women say the sawed- 
off heel rolls, or creeps, causing discomfort, and their 
plaint, reaching the retailer, eventually finds its way to the 
mill, where the sheer question is being very carefully con- 
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sidered, especially so in view of kaleidoscopic style changes. 

An effort was made last month, in conferences of a 
number of hosiery manufacturers and the Color Card As- 
sociation, to eliminate a number of the disturbing shades, 
or at any rate to standardize colors, the almost endless 
variety of which was one of the explanations for the re- 
fusal of dealers to place orders for more than a few pairs 
each of the shades enjoying presumed mushroom popular- 
ity. Some progress was made at the conference, held in 
New York, but it is a question whether manufacturers will 
not continue to supply the distributing trade with almost 
any shade that may be suggested, standardized or running 
wild. Innovations in color probably will be no fewer than 
those in pattern and construction, desirable as it may be 
that such shades as moonshine, atmosphere, freckles, fog, 
ete., be stricken from the category. 

Women’s spring needle full silk hosiery, which may be 
said to be the nearest competitor of the full fashioned, con- 
tinues to gain in favor. The stocking is liked for elas- 
ticity, appearance and price, and holds its popularity as 
a happy medium between the fashioned and the latch- 
needle build. A mill which recently installed 200 spring 
needle machines is selling double shift production, and is 
crowded with orders from large chain store establishments. 
Some manufacturers prefer the chain store to the jobber 
who distributes as a single unit or channel. 

Jobbers as they are commonly known are the target for 
no little criticism by manufacturers complaining of their 
determination to not buy ahead and failure to function 
as distributors. One mill head, now specializing among 
chain stores, says he believes manufacturers not willing 
to build up selling organizations necessary for going to 
retailers direct, suggests the establishing of exclusively 
hosiery retail stores in all of the larger cities, after the 
manner of some of the shoe manufacturers. We have shoe 
stores, hat stores, candy stores and cigar and tobaceo stores, 
which sell nothing else, the management points out, “so 
why not chain hosiery stores maintained by each of a num- 
ber of large mills?’ he asks. 

The phenominal success of a number of manufacturers 
and others selling direct to householders through canvass- 
ers—salesmen is the more polite term which employers use 
when referring to their bell button pushers—may be ac- 
cepted as warrant for the prediction there are going to be 
some radical departures in the merchandising of hosiery. 

A fairly steady production of fiber hosiery has been 
maintained for the last six months, the output fluctuating 
only slightly from month to month and being but about 
12 per cent less in July than May, when it was at aboxt 
the peak for the present year. Lately demand has declined 
somewhat, the season for fiber goods usually showing a drop 
in the fall months, when artificial silk in combination with 
tram and mercerized comes into better call. A few mills 
using fiber with cotton base are having about the same 
volume of business prevailing during the summer, and 
some using tram and artificial silk in twist or plated also 
are receiving orders for practically unchanged quantities. 

Using the reports of mills to the Department of Com- 
merce as a basis for computation, the only increases of 
hosiery production in July, compared with March were in 
women’s seamless silk and wool, about 90 per cent; women’s 
full fashioned silk and wool, 24 per cent; men’s silk and 
wool, 19 per cent, and seamless silks for women, around 
12 per cent. Production of women’s full fashioned silks 
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declined about 18 per cent, and in silk in combination with 
fiber and mercerized yarn slightly more than 50 per cent, 
in contrast with a drop of only 10 per cent in seamless silk 
in mixture. From this it would appear that full fashioned 
silk in mixture is not proving the success that was antici- 
pated for it. 

Cotton hosiery prices have held fairly firm, considering 
the more widespread use of silk. Quotations slipped some- 
what on lower cotton, but this was due not so much to the 
decline in the raw fiber as to the diminishing use of cotton 
hosiery for men and women. Production figures supplied 
by fifty representative scattered manufacturers show a 
steady decline in output of mercerized, combed and carded 
since January, when, with possibly one or two exceptions, 
more machinery was being operated than in any succeeding 
month. These statistics have confirmation in the July re- 
port of the Department of Commerce and that of earlier 
months. 

Perhaps the more gratifying feature of the Depart- 
ment’s statistics is that dealing with total production and 
shipments as reported by about 350 manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Comparing March and July, production of all 
classes of hosiery as a total fell off more than 50 per 
cent, while there was a decline of less than 25 per cent in 
shipments. Thus, it is shown, there was deep curtailment, 
which will be regarded satisfactory to manufacturers con- 
templating the near future markets. There was each month 
an increase in the number of idle mills, beginning with 24 
in March, compared with 42 in July, the last month for 
which official figures were available at the time of making 
the analysis. 

During September there developed a better market for 
mercerized half hose as prices were marked down to prob- 
ably the last notch. A mill which had been holding for 
$1.75 for 200 needle full mercerized came out with a re- 
duction to $1.60, and within a week had almost sold up to 
the end of October. Eight orders from jobbers in the 
smaller class totaled around 5,000 dozens, which was re- 
garded representing right good selling. 

Women’s mercerized other than featured lines are one 
of the quietest things in hosiery, attractive only when offer- 
ed at prices that spell loss for somebody. There is sale 
for certain well established lines, but the quantities going 
into distribution are negligible. One group of manufac- 
turers reports a falling off in production by 40 per cent 
in July, compared with January. But this was a less sharp 
decline than was experienced in women’s combed stock- 
ings, in which output was reduced by approximately 57 per 
cent, comparing with 83 per cent in women’s carded. 

On the theory that no money can be made in trying to 
sell what the consuming publie buys principally as a mat- 
ter of economie expediency, one after another manufac- 
turer in Pennsylvania is discontinuing the manufacture of 
cotton hosiery, and recently one of the very large mills an- 
nounced informally that it would give no attention to comb- 
ed and carded goods and not much to mercerized. 

Some interests say they believe that, as in hosiery, there 
is a strong trend in underwear that will leave the market 
oversupplied with certain knitted cotton staples in the mod- 
erate range. Notwithstanding the efforts of organized 
manufacturers last year and this year to exploit the knit- 
ted, for checking the inroads being made on their product 
by the eut-and-sewn woven goods, the latter are believed 
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to be gaining ground. This is ascribed to the persistent 
advertising of trademarked lines from several mills and the 
tendency to lighter weights. 

In support of the theory outlined, as to men’s under- 
wear in particular, it is pointed out that a New York State 
mill which a few years ago abandoned the manufacture of 
men’s and boys’ knitted garments turned the plant over 
to the production of women’s silk and artificial silk gar- 
ments, with the result that last year the net return was 
more than trebled. The manufacurer, however, is selling 
direct to consumers, through canvassers and otherwise. 

The opening of light weight knitted underwear, at the 
start of the first week in September, for the season of 1925 
proved somewhat disappointing. While bal briggans, con- 
sidering the difference in the prices of yarns, are costing 
mills around 1244 cents a dozen more than when they open- 
ed in 1923, their prices ‘were marked down by that much. 
This was satisfactory to jobbers, but they were slow to 
place more than sample orders, and within ten days quota- 
tions were around 3744 cents a dozen under last year’s 
opening prices. This probably would have supplied a 
stimulus for better buying; but jobbers extracted comfort 
from the declines in cotton in the second week of the month, 
following the issuing of the cotton crop condition report. 

One thing that jobbers overlook is that light weight cot- 
ton underwear would be cheap at current quotations even 
though cotton were to slip to around 20 cents. It will 
reach retailers before anything tangible in the way of in- 
formation as to next year’s bale crop can come out. Mean- 
while, with cotton low enough to look safe to manufactur- 
ers, consumption doubtless will increase and, in sequence, 
price also, with the probability of a lessened acreage in 
1925 because of the slump in cotton prices this year. 

Cotton underwear at prevailing prices is viewed by 
careful observers of market performances in the past as a 
safe purchase for 1925 distribution. Unfortunately for 
manufacturers, who have learned by sad experience the 
danger of carrying stocks, jobbers start out as though in- 
tending to either force them to do so or taking chances with 
a possibly bare market later. 

Some jobbers say they will go into the next season with 
carryover stock from this year, and they are not averse 
to expressing the opinion some manufacturers own goods 
made up for the departing season. Whether this view is’ 
well grounded, the fact remains retailers will finish the 
season with no goods to carry into next year. They have 
been buying very sparingly for filling in and many were 
known to be bare of goods when ordering a few dozens of 
assorted sizes. The retail trade will commence the next 
season with fresh goods, but neither manufacturer nor job- 
ber seems disposed to hold the bag for all of them. 

Several of the light weight mills are understood to have 
booked a fair volume of orders since the opening, and one 
in particular that expresses satisfaction with the business 
taken did not follow competitors in price reductions. This 
mill, in the Mohawk Valley in New York, makes some- 
what distinctive lines of moderate price garments for men 
and ordinarily sells the same trade year after year. It is 
in only certain well entrenched lines that the bu'k of the 
business to the middle of September was transacted. Job- 
bers have bought of lines that moved well this year and of 
which no goods remain in their bins. As to others, they 
are proceeding with much caution, and the outlook is for 
late big business in summer underwear, with the patience 
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AN INVITATION 


We cordially invite every Mill Man at- 
tending the Souihern Textile Exposition 
at Greenville to visit our exhibit at Sec- 
tion No. 204, Second Floor Main Build- 


ing. 


TP PUL 


PLAN T 
PEACH TREES 


in the rear of each of your Mill Vil- 
lage houses. It will not only educate 
the operative as to the value of fruit 
as a diet, but will aid greatly in the 
matter of their health—making them 
more contented and thereby better 
workers. 
The many varieties we have will fur- 
nish fruit from early Summer ’til late 
Fall. 


Ask for our Special 
Quotation on lots of 500, 
1000 or more trees. 


“m- — HOWARD-HICKORY 
NURSERIES 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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A. Scientific Product that has 
become the Standard of 
of an industry 


Over 25 years ago NON-FLUID OIL was offered to 
textile mills as a scientific product with unique ad- 
vantages—among which was the abolishing of oil 
stains on cotton. They tried it—its value was recog- 
nized and more mills used it until today. 


Over 70% of the Leading Textile Mills 


a Hues of the country use 
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To Mills Using 
Immersion Rolls! 


Ask about 
trial 
“Renu Type” 


Rubber covered 
Pipe or Tube Roll. 


Its chief advantages are: 

It lubricates perfectly at all 
times 

It won’t drip or waste from 
bearings 

It keeps off goods in process 

‘It lasts longer per applica- 
tion 

It costs less per month than 

Pat. Nov. 11, 1922, liquid oil. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO. 
47 MAPLE ST. Rll Department | ORANGE, MASS. 


OUOUDNONODEDORDEROEAODORNO NORD OOUOCSDRNOAAODOODLUDORERAUOODOOROGEOOESOEOEOROONEINDOD, J Cc 0. 
SUGeSHURSOOENAOCHOREOOOULACOAOeoONCOnOSSO NOON SENOEOOEONONNO rit or ree Please send 
~~ ” oy *.J f / testing Sam- 
2 trial sample and / i 
> =, _In universal use by ples and Bulle 
B dl ds of manu- latest bulletin, / tin, “Lubrication 
radiey : a i “Lubrication o f / of Textile Machin- 


Textile Machin- Jf ey" to 
/ 


Stencil ery.” 
Machine / 


/ Address 
/ 


/ N. Y. 
/ & N. J. 
/ Lubricant 


SLL th UU | 


Jf Name ---------------------- 


Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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of most manufacturers at present being taxed. But they 
have been accustomed to await the whims of the jobbing 


fraternity. Probably more than 60 per cent of the busi- 
ness in winter weights was held back until late in August. 

Low temperatures were a boon to heavy weight under- 
wear manufacturers during the first two weeks of last 
month, when jobbers for the first time since the opening 
showed real interest. At times there was a show of genuine 
activity. Mills were able to get their prices, with buyers 
more interested in the matter of deliveries than in trying 
to force further recessions. Jobbers say they look for no 
further declines on heavy weight prices. They are, how- 
ever, placing few large orders, for the reason, they assert, 
retailers are unusually slow to make commitments. The 
latter are buying as though they were at the tail end of the 
season instead of the beginning. 

Underwear manufacturers as a body will close the year 
with a poor showing as to profits due to lessened produc- 
tion and higher overhead costs by reason of operating part 
time and having occasional shutdowns. They are believed 
to be emerging whole from their hardest fight in many 
years. High prices will, it is believed, operate to the ad- 
vantage of manufacturers of light weight garments. The 
tendency is toward summer weights for all-year-round wear 
and will, it is predicted, gather headway with each succeed- 
ing year, There would appear, therefore, to be a realign- 
ment in prospect for the knitted underwear industry, with 
more machinery being devoted to the manufacure of bath- 
ing suits and knitted outerwear. 

Indications were last month that sweater manufacturers 
as a class will finish the year in better shape than was 
forecast some few months ago. There came quite a revival 
in sweaters, and substantial duplicate orders are being 
placed right along. Manufacturers saw better things in 
store once they decided to cut out novelties of the extreme 
types and bended their energies on lines of garments that 
seemed to have become, in a way, stabilized. In fact, the 
market for practically all knitted outerwear lines has shown 
satisfactory improvement. Bathing suits for next year, 
which should be occupying the center of the stage, have 
not been moving so freely. Deep cuts in last season’s prices 
were made, in some instances, as much as 20 per cent hav- 
ing been lopped from one line. But the average jobber, 
uncertain as to the remainder of this year, is going slowly 
in contracting for goods for 1925. 





Rodney Hunt “Metal Cap” Rolls. 


Small wood rolls, having moisture or alternating wet 
and dry conditions to contend with, are very susceptible 
to “checking.” The condition is frequently aggravated by 
the methods used in building ordinary rolls, wherein the 
shaft anchorage is secured by the wedging effect of lag 
screws or wedges which have tendency to-set up internal 
stresses. 

In the Rodney Hunt “All Steel Cap” and “All Brass 
Cap” rolls, it is claimed, the end wood is protected from 
moisture and the expanding or splitting effect of shaft 
anchorage is overeome by forcing the metal cap into the end 
of the roll under heavy pressure and then wedging the shaft 
against the flange of the cap. In this way all the strain 
is designed to be borne by that portion of wood between 
the shaft and the inside of the metal flange. 


Octoser, 1924. 


This method of construction is shown in the attached 
illustration which is reproduced from a recent issue of 
“Roll Turnings,” published by the Rodney Hunt Machine 
Co.’s Roll Department. 


Two rolls were made up from the 





same piece of stock, one being ordinary construction and 
the other an “All Steel Cap.” The picture shows very 
plainly how the checks developed in the roll not strength- 
ened with the metal cap. 





Getting a customer first is an investment. The profit 
you make on the business you do with him is a dividend. 
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“FALLS OF PERSONS” Again Leading 


Whenever accident statistics are published covering an industry 
not heretofore reported accidents due to ‘‘Falls’’ invariably are 
among the first three causes and frequently lead all the rest. 
FALLS ARE DUE TO UNSAFE CONDITIONS 

LARGELY ON WALKWAY SURFACES 
such as worn stairs, improper ladder treads, smooth drainage 
gratings and covers and slippery walkways covered with grease, 
oil or water. dl ; m : 
The recent table of Industrial Accidents in the California Oil Fields 
is similar to those in other industries and shows: 








: SAFE : 
FALLS OF PERSONS— : 
: FRRALUN 23% of Fatalities : 
: ino Shi 10% of Lost Time : 
: Anti-Slip Treads » 2 event SUCH ACCIDENTS i 
: American Abrasive Metals Co. _ : 
? 50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY = 
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Fences That Dety The Elements 
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Anchor Post Chain Link F ence Erected for Crocker-Wheeler Co., 
Ampere, N. J., in July, 1907. Photographed November 1923. 


The oldest chain link fence 
Why they are ‘ ' ' WHY they are 
FIRM —still going strong! PERMANENT 


A pioneer linked with a pioneer! 


The first chain link fence manufactured and 
installed in this country—an Anchor Post— 
still stands straight, true and firm, on the 
property of the pioneer manufacturer of elec- 
tric motors, the Crocker-Wheeler Co., Am- 
pere, N. J. 


Drive-Anchored After seventeen years of service—through 
The posts are anchored rain, hail, wind storms, and repeating frosts ! Z 
in the ground like the and thaws—this sturdy Anchor Post Fence is Galvanized 
After Weaving 


ioeeta hak wid teaey promises as many more years of unfailing 
rains can disturb firm, protection. The fabric is heavily gal- 


gripping anchorage such hae vanized after weaving 
as this, As proof of the superiority of Anchor Post by the hot-dip-spelter 
construction, this installation is but one of poe pt oo wag 8 
. . . 0 ‘4 ec 0 
many that can be offered as indisputable evi- a o. ° 
dence. If you are considering the erection of 
a fence, it would pay you to ask the nearest All Parts 


Anchor Post office or sales agent for the evi- Ciiveatned 
dence in full. 
Throughout 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS Brom top to, bottom— 

U-Bar Posts 52 Church Street New York, N. Y. protected against rust. 
50% stronger than pipe, All parts—posts, arms, 
anchors, etc.—are heav 


T- gr L-bar_ sections. ATLANTA, GA-: Beauilieu & a Fe ha GA.: C. M. Mac- : : 
Lean 20 East Bay St. ily galvanized through- 


Made of high carbon Applewhite Co., Citizens h 
steel—having no hidden Southern Nat’! Bk. Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C.: R. M. out by the hot-dip-spel 
surfaces wh ist ay hy MASS.: Anchor Lane, P. G. Box 1375. ter method. 

SUFEACOS WHSTS matevare Iron Works, 79 malik St. BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: C. 8S. 

can collect and rust GREENVILLE: 8. C.: H. Caldwell, 2011 Third Ave. ‘‘Pences That Defy The 
form, Orr, 315 Palmetto Bidy. Element;’’ 


Branch Offices and Sales Agents in Other Cities 


chor Post Fences 


FIRM ~because Anchored PERMANENT-because Galvanized 
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INCREASE DRYING CAPACITY NOW 


And Permit Expansion of Business 


‘‘HURRICANE”’ Dryers handle large quantities of goods in the 
shortest possible time consistent with highest quality work. 

At the Elk Piece Dye Works, New York City, an order was re- 
ceived at 9 a. m., and the ‘‘HURRICANE”?’ finished the work so 
that it was sent back to the customer at-1 p.m. This was done at 
a cost of $.0045 per pound; a saving of $.0164 per pound over the 
old method. 

If you haven’t a “HURRICANE” now, you will be interested in 
the actual cost sheets and reports that definitely show the profit- 
able savings effected by other firms. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER OF FACTS 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Dyeing, Bleaching, Drying, Shrinking and Finishing Machinery 
Stokley Street above Westmoreland | Philadelphia, Pa. 
New England Agency: 


- Hurricane Engineering Co. 
53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Agents: 
Whitehead, Emmans, Lid. S&S 
Montreal and Hamilton 
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Distinct Advantages 
of the 
SARGENT YARN 


CONDITIONING MACHINE 


1. Saves time, labor and storage space. 





2. Maximum of three minutes exposure to set 

the hardest twist. 
3. Prevents trouble from kinky filling. —Write for illustrated 
4. One man can operate the machine, thus catalog giving full 


eliminating work of handling many boxes. 


». Being automatic in action, every batch of 
material receives same degree of condi- 
tioning. 

6. Saves steam. 

7. Absolutely prevents damage to bobbins. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 
Southern Representative: Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. 


information 
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SLL 
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Value — 


Service 


Genuine satisfaction from a product is the 
desire of every purchaser, and can only be 
obtained by the cooperation of two things 
given by the manufacturer—Value and 
Service. 


Because of this we have each succeeding 
year added new names to our list of satis- 
fied customers, at the same time maintain- 
ing the confidence of those whom we have 
long served. 


The hundreds of K-W Machines which we 
have sold to Textile Mills have, by their 
long years of service, steadily built up a 
reputation that has made K-W synony- 
mous with the “World’s Best Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Scouring Machinery.” 


Our years of experience and the efficiency of 
our methods guarantee economy in first cost, 
and economy throughout a long life of efficient 
service under the severest usage. 


The ever increasing number of textile men who 
insist upon K-W machines for their mills is 
ample proof of the efficiency and dependability 
of our newest models. 


Tell us your finishing problems— 
K-W engineers are at your service 
and will gladly offer suggestions 
and answer any and all questions 
pertaining to any finishing problem 
you have, without obligation to you. 


The 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 


Machine Company 
Bethayres, Pa., U. S. A. 


H. G. Mayer, Southern & *€- 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N 


KLAUDER 


-WELDON 


DYEING - BLEACHING 
SCOURING-MACHINERY 


“The World's Best 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring Machinery” 
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NET WT. 140. LBS.» 
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Clean, uniform starch 
of full strength, care- 


fully made from select- 
ed raw material. Used 
by leading mills. Fur- 
nished in any desired 


fluidity. 


STEIN, HALL&CO,ne 


61 Broapway, New Yor« 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Charlotte, N. C. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO, 


WORKS: 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Cicero, IIL. 
—Brampton, Ont. 


OFFICES: 


110 East 42nd St. 
(New Bowery Savings Bank Building) 


New York City 





EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 


of any kind of materials for 


SIZING SOFTENING FINISHING WEIGHTING 


for all Textile Purposes 


Sizing Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, Dextrines 
Soluble Oils, 50%-75% Guaranteed 
Boil-Oft Oil Degumming Oil Hosiery Oil 


Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
T.2xtile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


Pd 
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Rodney Hunt Reel Machine The American Humatic Hydro 
for Extractor 
. : ° : When you analyze from a standpoint of 
Bleaching Artificial Silk ‘a vaatinelt weathe Humatic’s Serial me- 
chanical design and construction; its dura- 


A 9-ft. machine handles sixteen to bility, and age greater Meshes netting 
. P » capacity, you eliminate other extractors 
sixty-four strings each 100 to 225 from consideration. Write for bulletins. 


yards long. The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Two batches per day or better. the Canadian Tne som rnenl a 
oronto, Ont., Canada. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. § Bere cH rab ge, 
indies 540 wes FU UMAT Cy cron 
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THE TEST 


An 8-inch Foxboro Recording 
pressure Gauge taken from 
stock, range 0 to 100 lbs. per 
sq. in., is connected between 
two motor valves operated by 
a pressure-time control me- 
chanism which operates the 
valves alternately causing the 
pressure to rise from 0 to 100 
Ibs. per sq. in. and fall to 0 
again in @ definite cycle. 
The Foxboro Improved Heli- 
cal Tube Movement produced 


AVEDENERNEUUNEEEEOUERNRODDRRNORONNERE 


UOUUUDNAUOUUODONDOCERDUOOEENNOODEENONOEN NORD 


An Airplane 
View of the 
Home of 
Douglas Starch, 
Cedar Rapids, 


lowa 


DouciasCrown 
hr 
STarcn 


MOOTH and uniform, free from all 

impurities and foreign material. A 
thin boiling starch made especially for 
the textile trade. Produced in the most 
modern and perfectly controlled starch 
plant in America. 


a perfect record of these 
hundreds of extreme pressure 
changes and shows no sign 
of fatigue or “‘set” at the 
conclusion of the test. 


Record ! 


106 Yards In 24 Hours 


This was the record pen-travel of the 8-inch 
Foxboro Recording Pressure Gauge photo- 
graphed above. From 0 to 100 lbs. pressure 


per sq. in. (maximum range) and back 240 
times—480 distinct movements or a total dis- 
tance of 10624 yards in 24 hours. 


Ordinary gauges could have stood but a few 
hours of such treatment. 


This test proves conclusively that the 
Foxboro Improved Helical Tube Movement 
is permanent in calibration. It does not 
weaken under the most severe service. 


Your recording pressure gauges may never 
meet such a drastic test. But the ability to 
produce accurate records during long years 
of hard service calls for a standard of 
strength and resiliency found only in 
Foxboro Pressure Gauges and Thermome- 
ters. Foxboro temperature, pressure and 
humidity instruments are of the highest qual- 
ity and are worthy of your confidence. For 
complete information write for Bulletin 
AS 98-2. 


THE FOXBORO CO., Inc. 


Douglas Crown Starch is the result of 
over 20 years of study and experience in 
the production of textile starch and its 
uses. It is essentially the most perfect 
starch made. 


Douglas Starch is available in all special 
and standard grades— 


DOUGLAS CROWN STARCH 
(A refined thin boiling starch) 


DOUGLAS PEARL STARCH 
DOUGLAS POWDERED STARCH 
DOUGLAS WARP SIZING STARCH 
DOUGLAS LION MILL STARCH 


Our representative will promptly supply 
samples and full information. Write to 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Rochester Tulsa 
Los Angeles San Francisco Portland, Ore. 
Birmingham—Brown-Marx Bldg. 


BOR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 


ELROD EE, ERIN GSR AR A CRO 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. MONTGOMERY, ALA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Southern Representatives New England Representatives 


G. L. MORRISON, Greenville, S. C. 
J. H. ALMAND, Atlanta, Ga. 


MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 
Boston and Worcester, Mass. 
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The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 
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TARTAR EMETIC—Technical. WATER FILTRATION ALUM NITRATE OF LEAD 


Represented by Represented by 


The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 


Greensboro, North Carolina Greensboro, North Carolina 


peemernrenrmneceemnemecneneensensensoensensvecaemnesncnscneonasanionsornessoursetstu tereeneeleeneEnUleH ORO IIOTE pHvanneecenennasconuosouuoooccsennggnnnsssvosoosuncngnngngnnsnssnss0Q0UU0iisse044ntsts4QQsOUtOCUtUntnesuteN4444GOOQOUORUROGREEGEOCNOOGOUGRLOOOUDULAOSORAEOEER 
Rohm & Haas C i 
- aasLompany, In. = Chas. Lennig & Company 
Manufacturers of 3 E ? 
CHEMICALS : i Incorporated 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. BRISTOL, PA. : : 40 North Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
: i Works: Bridesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE— -: | Manufacturers of 
Sulphoxylates and Allied Products. : : Concentrated Sodium Sulphide 
LYKOPON—Sodium Hydrosulphite— z : i P 
For reducing Indigo and vat : : Crystal Sodium Sulphide 
dyes. Of highest quality and i 
absolutely standard. : 
FORMOPON—For discharging. : 
FORMOPON EXTRA—For stripping. i Also manufacturers of the following chemicals: 
PROTOLIN—For strippi 2: ALUM GLAUBER SALT 
Thre i SULPHATE OF ALUMINA— OIL OF VITRIOL 
INDOPON W—Indigo Discharge As- : —— hn NITRIC ACID 
— ' PAPER MAKERS’ ALUM —— MURIATIC_ ACID 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 
The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other foreign matter it gives a 
bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. DANIEL H. WALLACE, Greenville, S. C. 
If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 
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Building Business ce - 
One of the best methods of increasing busi- B RETO ™ 


ness, and consequently profits, is to earn the: 
reputation for producing a superior product. : 


Hundreds of mill men are profiting from the 
better appearance, softer feel, and brighter col- 
“BRETON’’ 
OILS FOR WOOL 


ors which the use of the special purpose alkalies 
rT ” 
BRILLIANT OIL AX 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 
Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 

AT SPACES 247-248 
(in the Anner) 






Wyandotte Kier Boiling Special 
imparts to their yarns and finished products. 


The camera and microscope quickly reveal 
“Woandotte” the cause for these improved 


‘ 
i conditions, for when they are 


Gx «(Cent «(Cart 
turned upon products treated 
' with these materials, a splendid 










Z a We will exhibit at Southern Textile Exposition our 
and superior condition of the several specialties for the lubrication of textile goods in 
process and of machinery in operation. 


fibers is instantly apparent. 





ns 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 
Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. 


They can perform the same 
coe 3. B ford Compan, | SeTVice for you. 


= Ask your supply man. 
The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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Grasselli Quality Dyes 


contribute to the sup- 







port of the consumer 







industries. 
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Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation 
117 Hudson Street, New York 






Boston Providence Philadelphia 
Charlotte San Francisco 
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Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Company 


CLINTON, IOWA 














Manufacturers of Products from Corn 


Including 


STARCH 


ALL KINDS OF MILL STARCHES 
THICK AND THIN BOILING 





Uniform in Application 


VICTROLYN = ———— 
Penetrating, Lubricating, Dependable | @ arren Soaps 





= 
= 
= 
= 
E 
= 











Assistant in Warp Sizing : 
eat 2 Preferred Stock 

| i E The best quality tallow, | 
: ENE : — and or nd = . 
: i oots, carefully an 

: KLORAS i with the purest chemicals 

: will remove Oil Stains. for your special purpose. 

: i Uniformity guaranteed 

| eet si apes by test before shipment. 

: Warren Soap Warren Sewice 











| BOSSON & LANE | Warren Soap Mfg. Go. 


E Manufacturing Chemists ; mee Established 1870 
: : ummer St. Boston, Mass. 
' : ATLANTIC, . MASS. : incuupeveted $000 = 
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CLEARER 
SLAS HBR 


COTTON 


Manufacturers are obtain- 
ing such _ perfect 
from our Roller Cloths be- 
cause it is made of the right 
material, with just the right 
cushion and uniformity of 
surface, 


Our Clearer Cloth is con- 


structed of the highest 


resultsgrade materials with strong 


nap that does not pull out 
and its uniform length is 
such that rolls are cleared 
entirely of short fibre. 

Our Slasher Cloth is of the 
same high quality construc- 


Luahty and Service 


COWS 


tion. It has sufficient cush- 
ion and is porous enough to 
thoroughly force the sizing 
into the yarn. 

A small trial order will con- 
vince you of the superiority 
of these perfect cloths. Ask 
for sample and prices. 


255 
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We Specialize 
on 
Design and Installation 
of 


FAN SYSTEMS 


for 
TENTER FRAME DRYING 
and 
VAPOR ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 
for 


DYEHOUSES 


Let us design a new, or re-model your present 
drying system into an up-to-date efficient appa- 
ratus that will give maximum production. 


SLOW DRYING MEANS LESS PRODUCTION 


HUGH F. MUNRO & SONS 


2406 North Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS for FAN SYSTEMS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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PPS DSL PENG Pear Co, 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Southern Sales Agent; MC Sanders, Greenville, &C 
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QMITH’ 
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Direct 

From 
Manufacturer 
To Consumer 





TRADE 100% MARK 


BETTER BASKETS 


Are lifetime baskets. When 
the canvas wears out, all you 
have to do is remove the de- 
mountable rim and slip on a 
new Smith quality canvas con- 
tainer. This renewable feature 
makes the basket good as new 
and ‘saves two-thirds the orig- 
inal cost of the basket. 

The sturdy steel frame is prac- 
tically indestructible and has 
cross slats and skids of wood. 
Smith’s 100% BASKETS are 
light in weight and will stand 
up for years under the hardest 
service, 


Order one today and give it a 
trial—you will use no other. 


SMITH MFG. CO., DALTON, GA. 
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Middletown, 








Mail guide-block for free sample. 


Patented and manufactured by 


THE |. £. PALMER COMPANY 





find it profitable—So will you. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


‘*We Manufacture, 


W. H. MONTY, W. H. HUTCHINS, 
- - Connecticut Pres, and Treas. V. Pres, and Secy. 
i NENNEDEEROUDONE ONTO OOOOTOROPENTOOETRAQUULEOUUAEEOUEUOOUDSDOSSER DS 





Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery’’ 
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The Unbroken Hum of 
Sure-Firing Looms 
i That’s what Williams Shuttles mean to their users. For these : 
Z specialties are an integral part of the looms they serve. They are i 
: made to coordinate perfectly—to stand the brunt which is theirs : 
i without murmur. : 
: Williams Shuttles are the product of seasoned mill-wise men who : 
i thoroughly know the essentials of correct shuttle design and put : 
: them into practice. They are built with a ruggedness that is equal z 
: to their exacting performance. By the time these shuttles splin- : 
: ter or show other signs of weakening they well have earned their ; 
: retirement. i 
: We would like to have the opportunity of trying out our shuttles : 
i in your own weave room—to get the boss weaver’s opinion of : 
: them. Write us. : 
The J. H. Williams Company 
E “THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE” : 
: MILLBURY MASS. : 
: Southern Representative: GEORGE F. BAHAN, Charlotte, N. C. : 
prea ss ORB po Se peg RT! «campeon 
| The Palmer Adjustable Thread Guide | | Had Your Spinning Frames 
: _ Inspected Lately ? : 
c 1 | 
Pays | 
: i i Frames out of line and level lower production, H 
4 : — profits and shorten the life of gears and = 
For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames =§ = ai : 

2 We have an organization of trained mechanics : 

5 Easily Adjusted. : =: and the equipment to inspect your spinning : 
: : z frames and put them in 100 per cent running : 
| Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. ; i condition. : 
: : Many large cotton mills have us inspect and re- : 
Cheapest of them all. i : pair their spinning frames rewulafiy. They 5 
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Exposition 
r SOLD BY LEADING SOUTHERN MILL SUPPLY DEALERS 


ROGERS FIBRE CO., ia: cr'swost re Fith Avenue 1024 Filbert Street 
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48-49 
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Did you get our prices and samples on your last requisition for 


LOOM REEDS (Woolen—Cotton—Duck—Plush) : 
HEDDLE FRAMES (With wood or iron ends) ; 
HEDDLES (With or without inserted eyes) 


- We have been manufacturing since 1875 and during that time have helped 
many mills solve their weaving troubles. Why not let us put the experience we 
have gained by working out their problems at your disposal? Our plant is 
especially well equipped to take care of that out of the ordinary reed or heddle 
frame that you need in your line of work. Don’t wait. Now is the time to 

- get acquainted with the WALKER STANDARD of QUALITY and SERVICE. 


WALKER MANUFACTURING CoO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Kensington Ave. and Ontario St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Office: 201 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 
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Bobbins Spools Skewers 
Tubes Rolls 


Manufacturers and ak ae 


OUR 
CUSTOMERS SAY 


The careful attention | 


that we give to the 


manufacture of their | 
requirements means a | 


stronger and more re- 
liable Bobbin for them, 


while to us it means sas 


repeat orders. 


We put all styles of § 


reinforcements 
on Bobbins and Spools 


for conditioning of | 


yarns. 


All Bobbins enameled fea" 


by our own process. 








py ~y OUR 

- PRODUCTS | 

_| WHATEVER 

be YOU | 

USE 

|| MAKE 

For service and prompt attention write us. | 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Lowell, Mass. | 


NEEOUONDENDODAOOEGERECODIDSSOAUDORENUOSELEENISODEEOCR OED, sootheeneeons 


Gentes Shuttles = = Than 
Ordinary Shuttles 


When you figure the cost of a shuttle, you base your figur- 


ing on what it will do in the loom. 
How much does a “Smash’”’ Cost you? 


How much does a stopped loom cost you per minute? 
How much does a poor tip cost in the warp snips it causes? 
How many yards of seconds do you produce? 


A shuttle that contributes to these manufacturing costs 
is not cheap 


No Matter What Price the Shuttle-Maker Quotes! 
Shambow Quality is Obtainable Only in Shambow Shuttles 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE COMPANY 


FACTORIES 


bow. Pres. 





GREENVILLE, S. C. 
H. H. Ulman, V, P. & G. M. 
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DOBBIES 


We now equip dobbies of this type with 
pressed stee! hook levers (patented) and 
drop forged top and bottom hooks (pat- 
ented). 


Slotted fingers and locking rod make 
/ it easy to remove, clean, and replace the 
‘) fingers. 


Tal eel ti 1 J Crompton & Knowles Dobbies can be 

<a - applied readily to any make or type of 
loom and will outwear any other dobbies 
on the market. 


Crompton & Knowles Double Index Dobby 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N.J. 
S. B. ALEXANDER, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Cold Rolled Steel Shafts in the 


ALLEN COMPANY 


OLD STYLE SECTION BEAM 


Only cold rolled steel shafts are used in our Old Style Section Beams—this assures 
greater strength and longer life. Inside heads milled and forced on shaft under great 
pressure. Staves secured to inner heads by screws, holes being bunged to insure smooth 
surface on barrel. Finished with coat of best linseed oil for protection from moisture. 
May be used with any make of head. 


Allen Company products tried under your own conditions, will 
prove profitable investments. Write for catalog showing our 
complete line—it’s free. , 


ALLEN COMPANY, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Also Manufacturers 
Wooden Beam Heads, Section Beams, Loom Beam Heads, Top Beams, Beam Trucks, Trucks and other wooden specialties, 


Southern Representative: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
CE OS EERIE ES | 
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MORE 


are using 
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REGISTERED 





others. 


for your particular needs. 
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Manufactured by 


PU 


SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


SPINNING, TWISTING AND 
SPOOLER TAPE 


Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 


Send us your specifications and we 
will guarantee satisfaction. 


AMERICAN 


TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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z Wilson Company, Greenville, S. C. 
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the subject obtainable. 
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“‘Cotton Mill Machinery 
Calculations’”’ 


VERY Textile Man should have these 
reference books. They cover in a de- 
tailed and thorough manner all calculations 
necessary to be made on any cotton mill ma- 
chinery manufactured in the United States 
and constitute one of the best references on 


The two volumes are illustrated with 45 
diagrams and contain 21 reference tables. 


As the value of a book lies in its contents 
and not in a fancy cover, we have put these 
two volumes out in a strong, serviceable pa- 


per binding. You can secure them free in 
conjunction with a subscription to COTTON. 


Write for circulars and full information. 


COTTON, 


GEORGIA 
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“Perfection” Shell Rolls 
“Economy” Section Beams 
Washburn Wood Top Rolls 

“Kore-Lokt” Pin Boards 


—AND— 


“‘Steel-Bilt” Trucks 
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AMERICAN 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
ROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of 


LOOM HARNESS, 
| WEAVING REEDS, 
OAK TANNED LEATHER ~ 
BELTING, STRAPPING, 
ETC. 


We make a specialty of Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 
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BRIGHT PARTS 
of machinery can be protected against 
rust in transit or while idle by the 
use of 





“R.1.W.” 
ANTI-RUST COMPOUNDS 


machines are 








Easily removed when 
put in use. 


No. 1 Paste is recommended for the 
protection of machinery in transit and 
idle equipment. It adheres firmly and 
gives a stiff coating over steel surfaces 
and can readily be removed when de- 
sired, 


Write Dept. F for details. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
Technical and Scientific Paint and Varnish Makerz 
110 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
Opposite thy Grand Central Terminal 
WORKS: LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


A new 
material 
for mill 


trucks! 


Why Haskins 
Veneered Steel 


struction binds them closely 


The Purpose of the steel 


—is to make trucks which can ward off whers recogn: 
x data gladly sent on request. 


'R. G. Haskins Co. 


wood 520 W. Monroe St. 
one wl Be truck down Chicago Illinois 


HASKINS ‘‘ARMORD’’ TRUCKS 


most delicate of fabrics. 
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SPINDLES 


CUT YOUR COSTS 


They stand straight at all speeds, 
holding bobbins in true alignment, 
thus maintaining high quality of 
product with evenness of twist, elas- 
ticity, and strength. 


All Types and Sizes. 


Wicaco SPINDLES excel other 
spindles in rigidity and strength, en- 
during without permanent strain tests 
that make other spindles useless. 
Whirls are of one piece, unbreakable. 


WICACO 


SCREW & MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
Stenton Avenue and Louden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Band Helps to Make 
Contented Workmen 


NDUSTRIAL bands are a great force for good— 

welding a body of employees together, inspiring 
loyalty, providing amusement and recreation and act- 
ually speeding up production. 


Conn will 
Help You Organize 


We’ve helped to organize and 
have equipped hundreds of bands 
—our experience is at your ser- 
vice, without obligation. Conn 
instruments, easy to blow, beau- 
tiful in tone, perfect in scale, re- 
liable in action—ideal for begin- 
ners as well as professionals. 


Write today to 
JoHN Purp Sousa 


C. G. CONN, LTD. 
uses and endorses 


1015 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. Conn instruments. 
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Cleaned Scrubbed Floors 
an Advantage in Any 
Building or Plant 


Our New No. 5 Eight Brush Power 
Scrubbing Machine Will Scrub 
Your Floors Daily without 
Effort or Drudgery 


We have spent years in perfecting a practical 
machine that is almost perfect in construction 
and operation. The machine has the following 
features: 


1. Self propelled at the rate of 110’ per min- 
ute and scrubs a path 26” wide. 


2. A squeegee connected to the machine con- 
veys the dirty water to one spot where it is 
easily removed. 


3. The machine sells for less money than any 
eight brush machine on the market. 


4. Machine is guaranteed against breakage 
and is ball bearing throughout. 


Machine is designed so that it is possible to 
scrub close to walls, corners, floor obstruc- 
tions, etc. 


6. Machine constructed so as to make for 
easy handling on elevators, etc. 


Machine capable of carrying felt brushes 
(Write for particulars relative to this fea- 
ture). 


| 


“J 


We Ship This Machine On Approval Any Where In U. S. 
Saving Of 50% In Floor Cleaning Expense. 


D.R. VAIL & COMPANY 


6754 SHERIDAN ROAD CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: Vailco—Chicago 
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HARDY BRUSHES | 


= 
: 
| Textile Brushes of 
Every Description 


We specialize on 


Cotton Comber Rolls 
for both Nasmith and Whitin Combs 


Furnisher Brushes 
for Cotton Printing. 
Your inquiries will receive 
prompt attention and we 


will be pleased to quote 
and furnish samples. 


FRANK H. HARDY, AGENT 


Manufacturer of Brushes 
ANDOVER, MASS. : 
F azaasasemeaneenauensannnnenesseseueusennennnnennasseeenantnneenaseneniunennsnnene 
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ERKINS 
RACTICAL 


BRUSH 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


George’s “Ad” 


George Snow is our service manager. He calls 
on our customers to see what sort of service our 
brushes are giving. For months he’s been writ- 
ing us that we should tell folks about the faults 
of pitch-set card brushes. Finally we told him 
to write what was on his chest and we'd print 
it for him. 


Here is George’s “ad” written by him word 
for word. 


INFORMATION REGARDING RE- 
FILLING OF CARDING BRUSHES 


Cotton was first spun on spinning wheels at firesides 
in the home. Brush making was also very crude and 
slow at that time. The only mode of construction 
known to the brush makers at that time was to set 
each individual bunch of bristles in the block by dip- 
ping in a composition of pitch and rosin, and immedi- 
ately placing the bristles into the hole bored in the 
block, and this pitch would instantly become hard and 
erystallize—more and more so the older it got. 


A brush maker, in dipping each bunch of bristles into 
this pitch necessarily is compelled to take up more 
pitch than is required to hold it in place. Therefore, 
the surplus pitch oozes up within the hole and forms 
ringlets around each bunch of bristles, and, in a very 
short time, when the crystallization process has pro- 
duced the proper hardness, any little jar or coming in 
contact with any tool or any machinery, will cause it to 
chip off. And, when this happens, it would, of course 
naturally drop down into the top flats or the web, and 
will go from there on into the other processes of the 
preparation of this cotton, from the drawing frame and 
other machinery up to the spinning frame. And when 
this small particle of pitch, that has chipped off from 
the brush, comes in contact with any of the rolls, espe- 
cially in the*drawing frame, it either adheres to the 
roll or is firmly imbedded into the roving. In either 
case, the results are very bad. 


Where the entire carding room is equipped with brushes 
of this construction, there are enough of these particles 
constantly going through the works to give the draw 
hands a lot of trouble and undue work to keep the 
flutes clean, but the most trouble that could be antic- 
ipated from this work would be caused by the comb 
in this spiral brush to drop down against the roll, and 
practically clean all of these ringlets of pitch from the 
entive brush is only a few minutes, which would seri- 
ously handicap the operation of this machinery and the 
other machines in the line of process. 


This kind of work is not done by any of the people that 
build the machinery, and is not done by any reputable 
brush concern, and will only be found when used by 
some transient brush-maker. Our object in placing 
this letter before the mill people is to thoroughly ac- 
quaint you with what we know to be a dangerous pro- 
cess, and nothing saved except the time that it would 
= to ship these brushes to a reliable brush manu- 
acturer. 


If anybody desires any further information in regard 
to this letter, we will gladly supply it on receipt of 
an inquiry. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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COTTON 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Manville-Jenckes Spinning Co. 


Lori N 
FLOORS 


Help Attract Good Workers 
And Aid Good Work 


“There is nothing that so demoralizes working men as a dirty 
shop,” said Henry Ford in an interview. “A dirty shop drives 
away good men and attracts bad ones.” } 

This is just as true in the textile field. The Manville-Jenckes 
Spinning Company, large employers of labor, with mills in the 
north and south, does much that is practical to maintain 
cleanliness. 


This company, and more than three hundred other textile com- 

panies insist upon CLEAN FLOORS—obtained the only eco- 
nomical way—the FINNELL 
SYSTEM of Electric Scrubbing. 
The FINNELL SYSTEM in these 
mills insures floor cleanliness. It 
does not depend on human hands 
which tire and shirk. There are 
no pails of dirty water slopped on 
the floor and mopped off. There 
is a constant stream of clean 
water for every square inch—and 
the constant pressure of eight 
powerful brushes. 


Free Booklet and Folder 


Write for com- 
plete descrm@ption 
of the FINNELL 
SYSTEM. Or ask 
for a private 
showing of our 
motion picture 
film. 


Show Space 203, 
Textile Hall, 
Greenville, 8S. C., 
Oct. 20-25, 1924. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT SALES 
COMPANY 


General Offices and Factories 
510 COLLIER ST. HANNIBAL, MO. 
Power Scrubbing Headquarters for Nineteen Years. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


“Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business“ 
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COLSON 
Quiet ball-bearing rubber tired 


trucks and casters 





Keeping the Lips 
From the Nozzle 


Workmen need pure, fresh water and plenty of it. 
This keeps them feeling better and working harder. 
But be sure they drink from R-S Vertico-Slant 
Sanitary Drinking Fountains. It keeps their lips 
from the nozzle—and thus prevents drinking con 
tamination which often arises from the lip-touched 
“bubbler head” of the average fountain. 


On Display at 
BOOTH 707 
Southern Textile Exposition 
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Write for new Catalog F with complete informa- 
tion on the RS line. It includes specifications and 
prices of all R-S Fountains and is yours for the 
asking.. Write for your copy now. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


57 FOURTH ST., MILWAUKEE 
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THE COLSON COMPANY 


ELYRIA, OHIO 
Manufacturers since 1885 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Serving the Textile Industry 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.’S 
PRODUCTS—MOTORS, WIRE, 
WIRING DEVICES, ELECTRI- 
CAL, PORCELAIN CONDUIT 
AND FITTINGS, TRUMBULL 
SWITCHES. 


In warehouses, compresses, in mills of every 
description, in practically every manufacturing 
process throughout the immense fields of the tex- 
tile industry Toledo Scales are in constant ser- 
vice—giving accurate weights, the basis of reli- 
able cost and production figures; speeding up 
production; making the work easier; saving 
time; saving money. 


REM ao" 


Complete Stocks in Columbia 
for Prompt Shipment. 


Present-day conditions demand Toledo 
precision in the measurement of materials; 
Toledo’s speed of operation; the elimination of 
the human element in weighing, an age-old 
cause of error; and Toledo’s enduring quality. 
Modern industry appreciates too the competent 
field service promptly available to Toledo users 
through any of more than a hundred offices. 


PERRY-MANN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


COLUMBIA, §S. C. Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
Largest Automatic Scale Manufacturers in the World 


106 Sales Rooms and Service Stations in cities in the United States 
and Canada. Others in thirty-four foreign countries 
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Frictionless Building 
THE DYEING PLANT 


FOR 


THE GREGG DYEING CO. 


THE COST:—Nearly 10% below the lowest of a 
dozen other bidders. 


THE OWNERS:— Unsolicited wrote us as follows: 


“I wish to say the job is entirely satisfactory to us in every respect and it 
certainly has been a pleasure to do business with you. We hope at some 
future date, should we extend further, vou will be the fortunate bidder.” 

Yours very truly, 
Coles Phinizy, President. 


THE ENGINEERS:—J. E, SIRRINE & CO. will tell 
you that this was a “FRICTIONLESS” job. 


LAWRENCE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


THE ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION AT 
The GREGG DYEING PLANT 


GRANITEVILLE, S. C. 


made by 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PU sr 


Plans and Specifications by J. E. Sirrine & 
Company, Engineers, Greenville, S. C. 


BELO Minne Tommi mit tn itt LTT 
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Serving Industrial Georgia 
with General Electric Products 


O give service that is second to none is as 
important to us as to supply our industrial 
customers with materials that are unsurpassed 
in quality. In the interest of prompt shipments, 
we maintain a complete stock of General Elec- 
tric and other standard lines in our Atlanta and 
Savannah warehouses. Every order taken 
from our enormous stock is shipped the day it 
is received. “ea 
For twenty years, many of Georgia's indus- 
trial plants have depended without a single in- 
stance of disappointment in Carter Service for 
their electrical requirements. 


CARTER ELECTRIC CO. 


Distributors 
Atlanta Savannah 
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ESTABLISHED 1849 


GEO. W. HARRIS CO. 


OLDEST MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA OF 
Loom Harnesses, Harness Twine and Mending Eyes 


Our customers of 70 years ago are still our customers, and numbered among them are the largest mills in the world. 
The use of the highest grade materials, backed by 75 years of experience, assures products that will render the 


highest degree of efficiency and service. They are all guaranteed in every way. 
We will be pleased to have a representative call on you and figure on your requirements for both prompt and 


future shipments. 


199 PERKINS STREET LOWELL, MASS. 


Southern Office: 201 Augusta St., GREENVILLE, S, C. 
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Callahan Sash Operators 


AND and electrically controlled for steel or wood 
sash in cotton mills, factories, warehouses, power 
houses, exhibition buildings, etc. 

Callahan Sash Operators are neat in appearance,— 
positive in action—easy to install in either old or 
new buildings. Unusually long runs of sash are op- 
erated without variation in width of opening along 
the line. 

Here is shown part of a Callahan Motor Drive in- 
stallation. Two triple runs of top hung sash 150 ft. 
long and three multiple runs of center pivoted sash 
are operated from one central control panel. 

Write for descriptive catalog and prices. Estimates 
gladly furnished from blueprints. 


THE T. J. CALLAHAN CO. 


804 South Perry Street Dayton, Ohio ; 
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ON ELECTRICAL WORK 
never means cheap work, but rather getting 
the largest return for every dollar you invest. 

The electrical power and lighting system of 
any mill represents an important investment 
—not only as to first cost, but also as to up 
keep, maintained dependability, and safety. 
It is an investment too valuable to leave to 
just any electrical contractor. 

Back of every H. & G. TROUBLE-PROOF 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION is the care- 
ful PLANNING AND SUPERVISION of ex- 
perienced engineers, A BUYING POWER 
which insures you maximum economy in first 
cost, and a service which insures maximum 
efficiency and safety of your investment. 
H. & . TROUBLE-PROOF ELEC- 
TRICAL INSTALLATIONS are driv- 
ing or lighting more than two mil- 
lion happy spindles in leading 
Southern Cotton Mills. 

Write us for infor- 
mation about them. 


~rgabeineteg': Ag GUERRY 
INC. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
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INTERIOR MILL WHITE PAINT 


should possess when applied 


Covering Capacity 
Durability 
Easy Application 
Light Reflecting 
Permanence 
Sanitation 

and 


Whiteness 


Such are the characteristics of 
Warren’s Coatex Brand 


Manufactured by 


THE WARREN COMPANY 


PAINT AND GLASS DIVISION 


875 E. FAIR STREET ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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pected and provided for. 





| WINDOW 
GLASS 


Immense stocks at 
a warehouse near 
you insure prompt 
delivery and mini- 
mum freight. 


COTTON 


T-U-P-E-L-O 


is a species of lumber that might well be said to 
be “grown to order’ for 


TEXTILE MILL FLOORS, PLATFORMS 


and other places and uses where “‘wear and tear’ must be ex- 


Leave itto TUPELO! 


This Softwood Hardwood has an “involved” grain which 
keeps it from slivering or splintering. A TUPELO floor 
wears smooth because it wears little—always looks we , 
because TUPELO has a fine, white color and asatiny sheen. 


We'll gladly tell you the whole, interesting story of TUPELO 
if you'll write and say ‘‘we're listening.’”*? When? TODAY? 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


805 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La. 
(Please address the office nearest you) 


or 





F. J. Cooledge & Sons 
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805 Graham Building,"Jacksonville, Fla. 


FACTORY 
RIBBED GLASS 


Look over your mill 
before frosts and 
rough weather 
come. Get our low i ‘ 
prices on your sea- 
son's requirements. 
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100% satisfaction on a 
whole mill job 


THIS letter from a big spinning mill is 
of real interest to textile men who buy 
or use belts: 

“We have been using Graton & 
Knight Belting for the past five years 
and have found it very satisfactory in 
every way. Within the past twelve 
months we have equipped our new mill 
throughout with your Standardized 
Leather Belting and have not found a 
single belt but what has given us the 
best results.” 

The belting worries of that mill are 
over! The Standardized Series—a 
grouping of brands of Graton & Knight 
Leather Belts—has given them the 
right belts for the right drives, all 
through the mill. These sturdy leather 
belts will give years of service. And 
when replacement is finally necessary, 
this standardization again insures com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Write for book 101-O, which tells the 
story of Standardized Leather Belts in 
the textile industry. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 
Tanners—Makers of Belts and Other Leather Products 
Worcester, Mass. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


Nothing takes the place of Leather 
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Cyclone Fence preserves property— 
reduces wear and tear, prolongs 
property life. Cyclone ‘‘Galv-After”’ 
Chain Link Fence is the longer life 
Fence. Resits corrosion. Therefore, 
Cyclone “Galv-After’ Chain Link 
Fabric insures the maximum in 
longer life to both property and 
fence. Heavily Zinc-Coated (or 
Hot-Galvanized) by Hot-Dipping 
Process AFTER Weaving. Does not 
require annual painting. 

Write nearest ofices Dept. 35 

for complete infermation about 

“*Galv-After’® Fence, Cyclone 

Service and Cyclone Iron Fence 

Sor Industrial uses. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices: Waukegan, IIl.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Newark, N. J.; Fort 
Worth, Texas; Oakland, Calif. (Standard 
Fence Co.; Portland, Ore. (Northwest 

Fence & Wire Works). 


Cyclone 


“Galv-After” Chain Link 
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Fence Fabric KNIGHT j 


PROPERTY PROTECTION PAYS 
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CLOSETS 


They require no pit. 

They save water. 

All bowls have enameled 
rims. In service daily, win- 
ter and summer. 





No, 1 


COTTON 


OVER 350,000 
Giving 
Satisfaction in 
All Climates 
The ideal water closets for 
Factories and Mill Villages, 


where thousands have been 
installed. 


The most durable water 
closets made — excepting 
none. 


Every Fixture Tested Under Hydraulic 
Pressure Before Leaving 


Factory. 


INSIST ON GETTING THE VOGEL 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL Co. © = 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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No. 5 
FACTORY 
CLOSET 


This fixture fills 
the demand for a 
strong and durable 
automatic water 
saving closet out- 
fit for factory use. 
The valve device 
is extremely sim- 
ple and repairs, 
though seldom 
necessary, can be 
made by removing 
the valve cap 
back of bowl. 






ARROWHEAD, ALA. 


To be sure yous SAND and GRAVEL 
comes on the job—washed, screened 
and sized to your specifications— 
insist on Arrowhead quality. 


Quick Service 


Plant capacity 4,000 tons 
daily. Dependable, ade- 
quate source of sup- 

ply for you. Try 
us on the next 
order you 
place. 








GRAVEL Ca 
Plant 4000TonsDaily Shepherd Bldg. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


White as Snow 


It Never Discolors 


Tt is remarkable the way ZEMCO- 
LITE will brighten the interior of a 
factory. This wonderful mill white 
diffuses light to every corner—min- 
imizes shadows and is absolutely free 
from glare. 

ZEMCO-LITE cements itself to the 
walls in a hard smooth coating 
which never discolors—is too smooth 
to catch dust—does not chip, flake, 
erack or fall off, 

The first cost of ZEMCO-LITE is 
practically the last cost because its 
aggregate of While Portland cement 
renders frequent repainting unnec- 
essary. 

Let us send you information and 
prices of thig wonderful mill white. 


American Cement Paint Co. 
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They never fail 
to back our claims 


We claim that the Moccasin Bushing is the most 
reliable equipment you can install in your Textile 
Machinery, in loose pulleys or in any other bearing 
that has proved troublesome. 

The Moccasin requires oiling but a few times yearly. 
It supplies clean, filtered oil to the bearing surfaces. 
It minimizes friction and lasts indefinitely. 
There is no waste—no dripping of oil to 
floors, belting or stock, 

These are our claims and 


Moccasin 
Bushings 


have backed them up to the letter, as any of the fol- 
lowing manufacturers will testify. 


Anchor Duck Mills 
Avondale Mills Birmingham, Ala. 
Anthony Company, Bryan W. ......... Fall River, Mass. 
Bibb Mfg. Company ................+Macon, Ga, 

Brogan Mills Anderson, 8. C. 
Butler Mills ........-5-+2+++++++eee++New Bedford, Mass. 
Columbia Textile Company Lowell, Mass. 
Crown Cotton Mills Dalton, Ga. 
Crystal Springs Bleachery Co. Chickamauga, Ga. 
Dallas Mfg. Co., The Huntsville, Ala, 
Dixie Spinning Mills Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dorranceton Silk Works Kingston, Pa. 
Dwight Mfg. Company Alabama City, Ala. 
Eagle & Phoenix Mills Columbus, Ga. 

Elk Cotton Mills Dalton, Ga, 

Erwin Cotton Mills West Durham, N. C. 
Flint Mills Fall River, Mass. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills Atlanta, Ga. 
Hillside Cotton Mills LaGrange, Ga. 
Hillsborough Mills Wilton, N. H. 
Home Cotton Mills Mo. 
Jenckes Spinning Oo. Pawtucket, 
Lullwater Mfg. Co., The Thomson, Ga. 
Manville-Jenc Co. Pawtucket, R. I. 
Massachusetts Mills Lindale, Ga. 
Massachusetts Mills Lowell, Mass. 

New England Southern Mills LaGrange, Ga. ° 
Peerless Cotton Mills Thomaston, Ga. 
Quissett Mills +eeeee New Bedford, Mass. 
Richmond Hosiery Mills .- Rossville, Ga. 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills...Danville, Va. 
Standard-Coosa-Thacher Co. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Shawmut Mills Shawmut, Ala. 
Spartan Mills Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Thomaston Cotton Mills . Thomaston, Ga. 
Trion Oo., The . Trion, Ga, 

United Hosiery Mills Oorp. .. . Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Unity Cotton Mills ri .. LaGrange, Ga. 
Vietor-Monaghan Mills ...Greer, 8. C, 
WeWst Point Mfg. Co. .. West Point, Ga. 
Willingham Cotton Mills Macon, Ga 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


damage 


Rome, Ga. 
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COTTON 


A Steady Load 


for 


An Even Thread 


Well-laid-out group drives give the 
most uniform speed for driving spin- 
ning frames. Individual motor-driv- 
en frames are subject to speed varia- 
tions when starting or stopping a 
frame on the same electrical line. 
Group drives cut power bills—the 
power factor is high; and good leather 
belts on the drives throw the last 
ounce of power into your work. Take 
the cone drive on a roving frame: if 
a frayed substitute belt ever catches, 
your thread is spoiled—and cheap 
belts stretch and slip so that your 
yarn speed can’t be even. Use good 
leather. 

Read this: 

Robert W. Drake, electrical engi- 
neer of the McCormick International 
Harvester Plant, has written a pam- 
phlet on “When to Use Group and In- 
dividual Drives”. He knows drives 
and belts—he has used nearly every 
kind of tool—his pamphlet is prac- 
tical. 

Tests which it has taken years to 
work out are at your finger-tips for 
the asking. 

Use this coupon today—it has put 
money in other pockets—get yours. 


LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nothing takes the place of 


LEATHER 


Address LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE, 
417 Forrest Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me a free copy of ‘‘When To Use 
vidual Drives’’, Robert W. Drake, electrical 
McCormick International Harvester Plant. 


Group and Indi- 
engineer of the 
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RHOADS 


TESTING LABORATORY 
A SERVICE GLADLY GIVEN 


LARGE textile company recently sent to 

our laboratory sixteen belts, with trade 
marks removed but identified by marks of their 
own, to be tested for slip and power transmit- 
ting capacity. 

In the lot were three Rhoads belt 
nate and one Gilt Edge. There were also six 
special tannage belts of different makes often 
offered in competition with Tannate. 

The Tannate belts were best; and the Gilt 
Edge, though an oak belt, was near the top of 
the list. 

One of the best looking of the special tannage 
belts, at 144% slip, transmitted only 11 horse- 
power while Tannate under the same condi- 
tions carried a load of 28 horsepower. 

The test results convinced the mill that 
Tannate is the best buy; and they placed an 
initial order for 809 feet. 

Not only have they the assurance of these 
tests but also that of the Rhoads service guar- 
antee, 


It pays to use Tannate. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


PH Hs Age 29 =. Bae 1 St. eureaee: 316 W. Randolph 3t. 
NEW YORK: 96 ~ St. ATLANTA: 67 orsyth St. 
my and Tannery: WILMINGTON. DEL. 
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[peer 1,500,000 Barrels 


‘Royal Cement” Shipped Into 
Southeastern States Last Year 





Is tested in our laboratory every 60 minutes. 
The quality of our product is only equaled. 
by our service in the handling of large jobs. 


DIXIE PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Stretched Laps 
Make Poor Work 


And with ordinary rollers in the 
lap heads on lappers, the lap rod 
is so hard to turn that the lap is 
stretched by pulling hard enough 
on it to cause it to turn. Ball bear- 
ing rollers can be put in your pres- 
ent heads in a few minutes at small 
cost. Send us an order, giving the 
kind of lap heads you are now 
using. 


GRELUASSERUADUATATUALALAGUDEDAAEUAEOAAGEEADAOGAAOUAAODSOEUGAERGASAGROAEAESOOAGSDOAOUEEEANUSOCULAAAESDANONUOOANNASAUDUSECNOOONNOENSRDOREOEOAON LONE: 


Ba WorkS we || 


Greenwood, S. C. 
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Merit Plus Recognition 


“The heights by great men reached and 
kept were not attained by sudden flight.” 


Time, skill and effort must also precede merit as 
surely in machinery as in men. 


Time, skill and effort must also precede merit in 
order to obtain and maintain for merit the recog- 
nition it deserves. 


The great number of large installations of Cresson- 
Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 
both the merit and the recognition of the merit 
that nearly three score years of skill and effort 
have endowed it with. 


The cumulative knowledge of all this 


experience is always available to you in 
the recommendations of our engineers. 


ENGINEERS—FOUNDERS— MACHINISTS 
PENNA. 
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Sectional View, 


Globe Valve. 


Fig. 325. Screwed, 
Standard Iron Body 
Gate Valve. 


Fig, 143. Screwed, 
Standard Iron Body 
Angle Valve 
with yoke. 


Fig. 105. 
screwed, Standard Bronze, 


COTTON 


Genuine 
Jenkins Valves 


are made by 


Jenkins Bros. Only 


Four large factories are exclusively 
devoted to making Jenkins Valves 
and Jenkins valve parts. 


The Bridgeport, Conn., factory, 
where the bronze valves are made, 


alone has 87,000 sq. ft. of floor 


space. 


Adjoining the bronze valve division 
is the new five-story reinforced con- 
crete building with a total floor space 
of 67,000 sq. ft. for manufacturing 
Jenkins iron and steel valves. 


The Canadian factory is located at 
Montreal, and the factory for Jenkins 
Mechanical Rubber Goods at Eliz- 
abeth, N. J. 


Jenkins Bros. alone make Jenkins 
Valves—and your only guarantee of 
getting genuine Jenkins service is to 
insist on genuine Jenkins Valves, 


trade - marked with the Jenkins 


Diamond. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street. .........c00. New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
133 No. Seventh Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 


marked with the" Diamond" 
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ATKINS 


METAL SAWS 


CUTTING 
AAA NON-BREAKABLE HACK SAW BLADES 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


Made with the us 
ual hard edge, but 
with a soft back that 
practically prevents 
breaking. The edge 
is tempered so as to 
insure a cutting cap- 
acity equal to aill- 

hard blades; therefore, while the blades will cut fully as fast and 
hold its cutting edge as long as the all-hard blade, the liability 
to break or snap off is entirely eliminated. 

To those who have suffered a heavy loss on account of breakage, 
the AAA Non-Breakable Blade will prove extremely profitable. 


ATKINS No. 10 HACK SAW FRAME 


This is one of the most pop- 


ular hack saw frames on the 
market. The hard rubber han- f 

easy-grip pattern, is hung i 

ow, thus directing the entire ae 

force of stroke on a line with = = 

the cutting edge of the blade. This increases the cutting power 
and gives the operator better control, preventing both injury to 
the hand as well as blade breakage. Frame of cold rolled steel, 
nickeled and highly polished. Adjustable to 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 
inch blades. 


ATKINS No. 18 KWIK-KUT METAL CUTTING 
MACHINE 


We now make a 
complete line of 
Kwik-Kut Metal Out- 
ting Machines for 
cutting all sizes of 
stock up to 8 mches 
by 8 inches. The 
new No. 18 illustrat- 
ed here is the latest, 
most up-to-date pow- 
er hack saw machine 
on the market. It 
uses the entire length 
of the blade, there- 
by cutting a great 
deal more metal than 
any other machine. 
We also make small- 
er machines for 
smaller shops. 

Write for our Bulletin KK-1 which illustrates and describes 
the complete line. 


ATKINS NO. 3 METAL BAND SAW MACHINE 


This machine is unsurpassed for 
economical cutting of metal where 
there is a sufficient amount of cold 
sawing to require the constant 
operation of one or more ma- 
chines. 


It cuts a very narrow kerf and 
is a production machine. All wear- 
ing parts are fitted with roller or 
ball bearings and grease cups 
which keep the machine properly 
lubricated. 


We have a booklet, ‘‘THE SAW 
IN THE SHOP,’’ which gives 
complete details. Write for it, 


E. C. ATKINS & COMPANY 


“The Silver Steel Saw People” Established 1857 
Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Southern Branches 

New Orleans 

Other Branches 

Portland Vancouver 
San Francisco Paris, France 
Seattle 


Atlanta Memphis 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 
New York 
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> VENTILATING EQUIPMENT | 


reduces labor turnover—increases production 


rt 


Those who _ have 
lived where the air 
is fresh and stimu- 
lating feel at home 
when working in a 
mill where Buffalo 
Fans and Carrier 
Air Washers are 
used. They keep 
their jobs—you save 
greatly on labor 
turnover. 


It has been proven 
when air in a mill 
makes people feel 
like work, they wil- 
lingly and uncon- 
sciously work 
faster. This quality 
is imparted by 
Buffalo Fans and 
Carrier Air Wash- 
ers which wash and 
temper the air. 





Buffalo Forge Company—Carrier Air Conditioning Co. of America 
460 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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vin, v7 ite t s sa39/ The Coal Man Pays For 
3 / | Your Morehead System 


In money actually saved on your //. 

fuel bill the Morehead Back-to-Boiler / , ! 
: System will pay foritself many times |; / 
§ over. 
‘ It will drain the condensation from 
, , your steam heated equipment and 
return it to your boilers as high tem- 
{. } perature boiler feed water. 
Yh Our steam drainage engineers will 
gladly confer with you. 
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x , Morehead Manufacturing Co. 
x m y Dept. C, Grand River Ave. at Warren 
i, . Detroit i 
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Ne, “BACK — TO-— BOTLER — SYSTEM” 
\ * n pony i A = 4 ALL TYPES STEAM APPARATUS DELIVERS PERSE 

4 TO BOILERS span ALL CONDITIONS AT MAXIMUM TEMPERA! 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARN S~—l6s to 80s 


Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 
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2 1 i evenonnerenvaereanan 
: W ‘ B MANUFACTURERS OF : 
: elmar ros. Cotton Mercerized Tapes, : 
: Phone Connections Spool Tapes, Bindings and : 
2 Works: 2046-48 Amber Street, _ <8 Narrow Fabrics for Under- : 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Ne make a Specialy of and Narrow fabrics.—<2 wear and other Trades. : 
Soransvncneansuecenvvanovenensueneuaonnccovenocaneccnnsucencsennvuccvasenevecnssaestssennsuucnosousneennausoeanssvonnsenescnannecnssetty jUAUUOGEOEURONUONOEOURAEAONSUSOE IEEE ueeuovoeenuuccveueasseravecceseocnacevvccosuevoueseevicessirocevscooeasesneseanetsnnseninnnN. = 
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HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & (C0. 
LINEN YARNS 


DRY GOODS : For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. 
TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 
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Commission Merchants 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


+ Established 1908 


Spinners, Bleachers, Dyers 


and Mercerizers of High 
Grade Combed Yarns 


By using our Spinning and 
Mercerizing you are always 
assured of a standard pro- 
duct. 


‘“‘From the Cotton Field 
Direct to You’’ 


Main Office, Factory and Warehouse 
J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA 
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Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 
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ROOM 512, ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 


COTTON MERINO 









OcToBER, 1924. 








REAL ESTATE PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS OF PLANTS 
ADVERTISING DESIGNS 


JOSEPH NESS 
GOMMER CIAL ARTIST 
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MOSS-McDUFFIE & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Akron, Ohio 


DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND SELLING 
FOR 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


TO THE 


TIRE & RUBBER TRADE 


Correspondence Invited 





OUEHUELANDAOAOGDENADNNDEEAOONOGAOOAOOAOOOEAAOLOOOEOEAAEONONNONONELOSAsssENAEsoGoEOOEOoLEDNNONOOEOOENENOEDOD 


ALSPUODUDOGREEDUOODUOAELOCCPSDLOLEVOUTNOEOECONTOOGOOOOSOEOEEEOOONUUEOUEECEEOSOOUOURTOERES CERES CORRE 


| THE BATTLE-WARD SALES CO. 


Textile Properties Bought and Sold 


New and Used Machinery 
Southern Rep.: NEW ENGLAND OOTTON MACHINE CO. 
Correspondence Invited, 


ATLANTA, GA. Phone Walnut 0961. 


AUT 
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CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO. 


Successors to A. L. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


SHEL, YARNS «3it Gar | 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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‘Callaway Mills | 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 


Phone—Murray Hill 7801 


NEW YORK 








SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills 
Athens Manufacturing Co. 


Boston Representative Chicago Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT, RAY T. JOHNSON 
110 Summer Street 226 W. Adams Street 


Akron Representative 
LAWRENCE A. WATTS, Second National Building 


VOCTULELELOEETUAREEUAAGEUEAEEEOLEEEDOOLOEDEE ETAL CEE EEEE AD OUR ETUDES UNEDUUENADEOUOUSLAGOOEODUNUEENUSUODONSLOEONEEOOOEREENS: 
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J.H.LANE& CO. 


Tire Fabrics Cord Fabric 


Enamelling Duck Wide Drill 
: Sheeting Osnaburg 


Special Constructions 
Cotton Fabrics 


250 W. 57th St. 
NEW YORK 


226 West Adams St. 
CHICAGO 
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UOEUOEDAODRAEU ANON EN ENT ENON 
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| J. B. Jamieson Co. 


77 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON 








Commission Merchants Merchants 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED and CARDED | 
WHITE MIXTURES AND COLORED 
FOR 
KNITTING 
WEAVING 
BRAIDING 
AND 
ELECTRICAL INSULATION 


We solicit accounts 
Wire or write us any offerings. 





aes ae WIRES TO NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
THROUGHOUT THE COTTON BELT 


H. &. B. BEER 


325 BARONNE ST., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Cotton — Grain — Stocks — Bonds 
Provisions — Cotton Seed Oil — 
Rice — Sugar and Coffee 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. 
New York Produce Exchange 
N. O. Future Brokers’ Association 
Chicago Board of Trade 
. Sugar and Rice Exchange 
Associate Members of Liverpool Cot- 
ton Association 
Associate Members of New York 
Curb Market Association 


Write for Our Daily Cotton Market Letter. 


ORDERS EXECUTED ON ABOVE EXCHANGES 


Main Office: 325 Baronne St. 
Branch Offices: 821 Gravier Street and 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


PHONES MAIN 6272-6276 


PUT 
ESTABLISHED 1872 
Henry Beer G. Edward Cornwell 
J. William "‘Barkdull Walter B. Keiffer 
C. Morgan Abrams J. William Barkdull, Jr. 
Adrian F. Aitkens Andrew P. Richard | 
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Pioneers in providing 
mills with markets 
for waste 


The Charles organization blazed 
the trail im providing textile 
mills (including knitting mills) 
with markets where waste 
products could be profitably 
disposed of. 


Thirty-seven years of business 
have served to increase the 
number of our customers, and 
the variety of our interests. In 
this time we have earned a rep- 
utation for fair dealing and 
absolute reliability. 


Scotch Blackfaced for carpet trade eae pag ey aera ye ae 
early Contracts ‘or Entire Waste Accumulations 
wane ee ee KNITTING MILLS, HOSIERY MILLS 
N AND CLOTH DEPARTMENTS COTTON AND WOOLEN MILLS 


Textile Department 
Specialties Selling Agents for Cotton Yarn Spinners in Counts Rang- 
Egyptian Comber ing 8s to 30s Single Cones and 16s to 60s Combed and for 
Peeler Comber Carded in 2 and 3 ply Cones and Skeins. Converters of Spinning and 
Willowed Picker and Fly Cambric, Sateens, and Threads for Underwear Trade. vine Paper Trades 


Correspondence Solicited 


WILLIAM B. CHARLES, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Import and 
Export Packers 


: 
. 


AUEUUOLADRDGUAAOGEGENOUOSSGADOROROAAEDEREDOOORODAAEADANLANNOAGONELOLIOCERUAOEEAOGOOOEEEOOOSOOOHEGOD FOGUOUUSELAOAUGSRREGUGSORAROOADOEOUGUAEEONROCOCOAOOOOSOROLEOSECEOOURACacanaRONONE 


Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills 


Fayetteville, N. C. 


Hosiery Yarns 20s to 30s on cones 


rs 


TOLAR & HART 


New York and Philadelphia 
Selling Agents 
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HUNTER 
MANUFACTURING & COMMISSION Co. 


58-60 Worth St., New York City 





SELLING AGENTS FOR 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Fabrics for Home and Export 





Sheetings Plaids 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS Print Cloths Denims 


for the 
P Drills & Twills Shirtings 
Durham Hosiery 
, Ducks Cheviots 


Mills 
Fifteen Modern Plants in North 
eo Piques & Gabardines Tickings 


terials Into Finished 
Fine Combed Fancies Hickories 





Osnaburgs Chambrays 


Hosiery. 
DAILY CAPACITY EXCEEDS 


25.000 Dozen Pairs Cotton & Silk Mixtures Cottonades 
? ; 





of Hosiery Outing Flannels Cotton Suitings 
FOR Mottled Flannels Bedspreads 


MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Ginghams Crashes 


DOMESTIC BRANCH OFFICES FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICES 


B ‘ em Francisse Havana, Cuba; Buenos Aires, Argentine; Caracas, 
"en lelphia aes . ogee Venezuela; Lima, Peru; Barranquilla, Colombia; 
P = TH f en Guatemala City, Guatemala; London, England; Athens, 
Baltimore Kansas City Greensboro Greece; Sydney, Australia; Melbourne, Australia; 
Atlanta Los Angeles Panama City, Panama; Bogota, Colombia. 
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—————————— ~ —— ATT } - ae ree "s aia a a a | 








| 

RARE TEXTILE | | | 

RARE TEXTILE | COTTON MILL FORSALE | 
es ae LOCATED IN THE SOUTH | 
| SPINNING AND WEAVING | 12,000 Spindle spinning and weaving mill, making 
— coutils, jeans, drills, sheeting, bag cloth. | 

36 Wide Looms, equipped with COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 

beetinpedice > Mery Ava EXCELLENT CONDITION | 

plentifal ai dae Fine “peri | GOOD RAILROAD FACILITIES 

ern climate. Mill in fine condi- LOW LABOR COST 


tion. 


Te | | A REAL BUY | 


BOX 433, SALISBURY, N. C. 








consisting of 4400 Spindles ani 





Will accept a mill of about 5000 spindles in part payment. 


_——________ | _ FRANK R. SCHWENGEL COMPANY | 


ie Aa: 110 SO. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO | 


| | a |) ee, 


51 Knitting Machines, 220 or 240 | — —— _ a - —— 
needle, with or without cylinders, SS aeons Se : = 
ress 


0 3 me <2 
CAMPBELL _SNITTING MILLS, || | WANTED } FOR SALE 
——————————————————— | DESIGNER One tandem compound Oorliss steam 


engine, made by Robert Wetherill 





















































& Company. H.P. 850; cylinder di- 


thoroughly experienced man with ssesteah IA “Gbensens. S44", ide 


















































technical knowledge of designing || presente. 46°; ciroke 66"; fy wheel 
N d d H d | and constructions of cotton tex- || ene 24 ti face 6 Ry Be 
ewan Secon an || tiles. State age, experience, sal- | grooved for 1%” rope; crank shaft 
| ; . | 18”; Rpm. 60/70; excellent condi- 
| ary expected, qualifications, etc. || tion’ Address ARMSTRONG CORK 
All communications will be con- || CO., Camden, N. J., Attention Mr. 
ENGINES || sidered confidential. Address | Cc. W. Buss. 
: ; | BOX 1 re of COTTON, | 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve|| | a gia 
| Atlanta, Ga. 
: BOILERS |! — _ TT ete Pe ee 5 — 




















P. H . > . atl = 
won Hiekang Racin, Gee ond | ——— > | WANTED 
re DO YOU WANT | * i sae e 
| t ining 
MACHINE TOOLS | TEs SU hd: | cece mated ts Come Sb 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 1] Probably you, like many other mills, I and Finishing Plants in the South. 
|| have some equipment which you have || | - e: 
Presses, etc. || taken out or are thinking of taking || H State full particulars as to resi- 
| er replacing with new equip- I 1 dence, age, experience and sala- 
e 4 WwooD WORKING | Why not dispose of this second- || ry expected. Address 
| Planers, Molders, Band Sa et wget og tend hy Teng | | | 
t | — _— — = that are hardly touched by Northern | Box is “COT TON,” | 
t | journals, | 
a iH ELEC. MACHINERY You Can Sell Your Second-Hand | || ATLANTA, GA. 
; i} Dynamos and Motors Equipment | 
|| to th ills th h advertising i 
| AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS | the Olassifi\ed Advertising Section of || 
COTTON. Such advertising produces 


results at small cost—why not try it 









Ce ee Oe ae second hee eee ENGLISH BROADCLOTH: _SATINS: 

FRANK TOOMEY, I ment off your hands in a profitable || SHADOW STRIPES: VOILES, ETC., 
? nc., way! Tell us what you have and let || Manchester Buying Agent (buying only 

us insert en edvertisement for you. | best Lancashire makes) solicits represen- 

- . Third tation of first-class New York Brokers 
—" na C OTT O N } and Converters. Highest Bank and Trade 





Philadelphia ennsylvania | References. Geo. E. Pappadimitriou, 16, 
a 4 P GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. John /Dalton Street. Manchester, England. 


$$ 
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DEPENDABLE, SLIGHTLY USED EQUIPMENT 


“Most of the Equipment listed below has been used less than ninety days 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


ceeeneneaenepeet’ 


0 





5000—12” 


15—48” Sargent Mixing Pickers. 


1-—110’ Link-Belt fixed radius crane, 5% 
yd. bucket. 

and 18” car wheels with 36” 

gauge axles and Hyatt roller bearings. 


15—Sargent 48” Model ‘‘M’’ feeders for 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 

1—8” Landis pipe machine. Equipped 
with 6” to 8” head. 

—2/” Landis pipe machines. 

1—1%” Landis single head pipe and 
nipple machine. Equipped with set No. 





Z 12—823 h.p. Babcock & Wilcox Stirling 10—Connersville 26” x 36” horizontal top duce 24” mercury when condensing 
= water tube boilers, 200 lbs. pressure, discharge gas blowers, capacity 24.5 cu. 33,000 Ibs. of steam per hour with 
= Class M-30. Complete with Westing- ft. per rev. at 4.58 lbs. per sq. in. at 3,000 g.p.m. condensing water at 92° 
= house stokers, forced draft fans, Vul- 255 r.p.m. Mounted on cast iron bed F. at 9 lbs. pressure at condenser jets. 
z can soot blowers, and all accessories. plate with snipe outboard bearing. 1—No. 5 Allis-Chalmers vertical jet con 
E 2—300 h.p. Heine boilers, 150 Ibs. pres- 6 ae ph hs disc f ith sin denser. 
E sure. Murphy stokers and accessories. gle bw wlan sey mt temp with, sis i1—Ross surface condenser, size 200. 
: 2—500 h.p. Keeler boilers. Wetzel stok 8—30” Buffalo Electric disc fans with sin 8—Patterson-Allen closed water heaters. 
= ers and accessories. gle phase motors Capacity 30,000,000 B.T.U. per hour 
= 2—42 x 11% x 50 Birdsboro Hydro Pneu- 2—No. 3 Root High Pressure Style D Blow- or 470 gallons per minute. Size 44” 
G matic Accumulators. Designed for 300 ers, top discharge, with displacement of diameter x 10/2” long. 
= lbs. air service. Equipped with Wat- 2% cu. ft. per revolution, single geared 4—Patterson-Allen closed water heaters 
z son-Stillman Automatic Regulator. with double outboard bearings on bed Capacity 8,000,000 B.T.U. per hour, 
= 4—15 and 26 x 20 x 24 Compound Duplex plates, 307 x 8” driving pulleys. Max. or 126 gallons per minute. Size 24” 
- Laidlaw Compressors. Pressure 60 lbs. pressure 10 lbs. per sq. in. diameter x 8’6° long. 
z Capacity 2,570 cu. ft. at 150 r.pm. 4—Allis-Chalmers 18” x 36” 350 h.p. Cor- 3—Warren Webster open type, 11,000 
a 1—160” Buffalo Steel Plate Induced Draft liss Engines. Heavy duty mill type, B.H.P. feed water heaters 
2 Fan, three-quarter housing, designed Double eccentric. Crown face fly wheel 3—Cochrane 8” extra heavy live steam sep- 
= to work against 1%” static pressure 11 ft. diameter by 32 in. face. Com- arators. 
z at 450° F. Left hand type, over hung plete with Richardson-Phenix oil filtra- 1—Coch‘ane 24” oil separator. 
. blast wheel, water cooled bearings. tion and lubricating system. Left hand 10—-Swartwout Hydromatic steam traps, 
= 2—120” Buffalo Stee! Plate Induced Draft type only available. size 1% in., pressure 30 lbs 
2 fans, three- “quarter housing, designed to 2—No. 30 Schutte & Koerting Multi Jet 250—Swartwout Hydromatic steam traps, 
= work against 1%” static pressure at condensers. Steam inlet 38”. Water size % in., pressure 150 Ibs. 
= 450° F. Equipped with wedge adjust- inlet and outiet 14”. Equipped with 10—Swartwout Hydromatic steam traps 
= ing water cooled bearings. 4” Vacuum breaker. Designed to pro- size 1 in.. pressure 100 Ibs. 
: COTTON DRYING APPARATUS 
= 15—No. 24 six section 8’ Sargent cotton 15—-Special Sargent cotton washers or rins- Sargent dryers. 

dryers. ers. 6—Noble and Wood concentrators, 44” di 


ameter, 42” length. 


2—No. 2 Oliver Universal wood trimmers. 
1—250 lb. Chambersburg steam hammer. 
1—Fay & Egan No. 33 side planer. 
1—24” Vance Re-Saw. 


3 1—Otis freight elevator, 3,000 Ibs. Cap- 3 dies. 1—30” Fay & Egan double surfacer. 
: acity, 31’ travel, car 11’7” x 7’11 1—No. 9% Eaton, Cole & Burnham pipe i—No. 211 Brandeis portable cut-off saw. 
and 12’9” under beam. Otis engine machine. Cuts 2%” to 4”. 2—Fay & Egan 42” Swing cut-off saws. 
, and motor. 1—Murchey roller cutter, euts 1” to 2”. 1—-32” Hill-Curtis gang edger. 
ra 1—Otis freight elevator, 6,000 Ibs. cap- 1—Murchey roller cutter, cuts 24%” to 4”. 5—2%”" Type A American Centrifugal 
| = acity, 36/2” travel, platform 10’ x . 22 J. W. Paxson cupola. pumps. 
+ 10’2”. Otis engine and motor. ‘rae gt oe senesse No. 3—3” Type O American Vertical Centrif 
Fr 2—36” x 54” x 96” American Kinyoun- » tilting, stationary, portabdie. | ugal pumps. 
¥ Francis Steam and Tutmsléchyde dis- es gprs 22”-80” x 14’ Series B 8—3” Baker Centrifugal pumps. 


infectors, radial arm door at each end, 
vacuum type formaldehyde ammonia 


1—32” x 14’ Pittsburgh heavy pattern 


32—4” Baker Centrifugal pumps. 
8—5” Goulds Centrifugal pumps. 


generator. double back geared engine lathe. 16—6” Baker Centrifugal pumps. 
125—Motors, 4% to 150 h.p.. 2 phase, 60 1—Atkins Saw-Kwick Kut No. 7, with % 8—3 x 2% x 3 Worthington Duplex 
cycle. Write for Bulletin No. 21. h.p. motor. pumps, . : 
‘ 45—Transformers, Single phase, 60 cycle, 1—36” x 28” x 10’ Cincinnati planer. 2—5% x 4% x 5 Worthington Dup ‘ex 
% 10 to 600 KVA. 1—No. 17 Bartlett Greenard Arbor press, pumps. 
4—35 KW. Burke motor generator sets. 25 ton capacity, 36” between housings. 41—6 x 2% x 6 Worthington Duplex 
i—40 KW. Sprague belt-drive generator 1—16” Smith & Mills single gear shaper. pumps. 
set. 1—5’ Fosdick radial drill. 3—8” 3 Stage Alberger-Curtis Steam 





1—30 KW. Crocker-Wheeler belt-drive 
generator set. Our Bulletin No. 21, 
Electrical Equipment, covers a large 
stock of motors, transformers, condu- 


1—4” Landis pipe machine. 


12—Kellog Hammer Welded Steel Autoclaves, 300 
lbs. working pressure. Recommended for use 
in the manufagture of Diphenylamine, Dimen- 


1—3’ American radial drill. 
1—16” x 6’ American high duty lathe. 
1—14” x 6’ Hendy lathe. 


No. 685. 


CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 


8’ inside dia., 9’ inside depth. Shell 1%. 
Equipped with cover. 
50—3”" Centrifugal submerged acid pumps 


Turbine driven boiler feed pumps. 
10—25 and 38 x 4% x 24 Worthington 
Tandem Compound Duplex pumps. 


1—Wisconsin Universal grinder No. 181. 2—10” Type S, Allis-Chalmers Centrif 
lets, panels, switches, receptacles, 1—125 Ib. Belt-driven power Fairbanks ugal pumps with 150 h.p. motor. 
switching devices, lightning arresters, hammer. 5—No. 3 Douglass Diaphragm hand 
oil cireuit breakers—all new or prac- 1—Royersford No. 3 double end punch pumps. 
tically new equipment. and shear. 9—No.. 3 Humphreys Diaphragm Hand 
100—Platform scales, 10, 60 and 100 ton 6—Sloan & Chase No. 5% bench Iathes. pumps. 
capacities, for truck, tank, and track. 2—No. 16 Moline table type rail feed 5—3”Goulds Diaphragm Hand Pumps. 
Write for Bulletin No. 20, Scales. multiple drills. 5—4” Barnes Diaphragm Hand pumps. 
1—General Electric MG-3 500 ampere 1—, 0. 6 Morgan nailing machine. 9—4” Domestic Diaphragm pump with 
Are Welding Set. Complete and ready i—No. 8 Morgan nailing machine. 2 h.p. Gasoline Engine (on truck). 
for operation. Mounted on two 36 16—No. 21 Hartford improved surface 6—4” Domestic Diaphragm pump, with 
gauge cars. i grinders. 1% h.p. Gasoline Engine (on trucks). 
5000—Double-deck steel bunks, 30” wide. 1—C. C. Hare's Four Leaf cornice brake 13-—4” ©, H. & E. Diaphragm pump, Ga: 


oline Engine driven (on skids). 


sulphate as a catalytic agent. Equipment in- 
cludes three Glen Falls Sulphur burners, 487 
dia., 20 ft. length, with standard Gien Fal's 


thyaniline, Para Amidophenol. Anisdine, Phen- 2—Sets, 3 wringers to a set, 367” belt-driven cen- combustion chambers 7’6”-in diameter and 10 
etidine, Phenacetine, Alpha-Naphthol, Amido- _ ‘tifugal wringers. ft. high. Rated burning capacity each 1,200 
Naphthol Sulfonie Acids, H-Acid, Gemma Acid, 60—42” Centrifugal wringers, direct-connected to Ibs. per hr. Also equipment such as pressure 
Beta-Naphthylamine and its sulfonic acids, and 40 h.p. vertical motors. filters, spray catchers, coke filters. towers, cool. 


many others, 


3—Dorr Re-Action Tanks, 10’ x 107, complete with 


ing pipes, feeder-boys, chain buckets, elevators, 


— agitators and steam coils. ete. 
1—18”" Tron Type Sperry filter press. Used but 3—Sulphuric acid plants, complete or in part. 
in good condition. The process employed follows the essential prin- Equipment for nitric acid plants, including 
2—Speeial 7.000 Ib. nitrators, consisting of steel ciples of the Gril'o-Schroeder system, although Hart condensers, retorts absorption towers, 
tank, stirring apparatus and coils. it differs mechanically from the usual contact condenser tubes, retort fire box doors, grates, 


1000—Tons Duriron pipe and fittings. 


30—6000 lb. Catenary Type Nitric Acid Retorts. 


plant using tha‘ 
plished by the 


system. Conversion is accom- 
use of platinized magnesium 


flues, retort cars, valves, fittings, 
duriron pipe and fittings. 


storage tanks 


Write for prices and specifications. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


OLD HICKORY, TENNESSEE 
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ACETYLENE GENERATING 
APPARATUS. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


ACETYLENE WELDING APPA- 
RATUS. 


(Bee Welding Apparatus.) 
ACIDS. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ACCOUNTANTS. 

Ernst & Ernst. 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 

Ernst & Ernst. 
AERATING AND CLEANING 

MACHINE. 


Murray Co., The. 


AIR WASHERS. 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co 


AIR COMPRESSORS. 
(See Compressors.) 
AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
ALBONE. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
fecal Co. 


ALKALIES. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ALUM, 
(See Finishing and Sizing 
Materials.) 


ANILINE COLORS. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ANTI-CHLORINE, 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
APPRAISAL. SERVICE. 

American Appraisal Co. 
APRONS—RUB. 


- Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
AROHITECTS AND ENGI- 
WEERS. 


Leckwood, Greene & Co. 
Rebert & Co. 
Sirrine, J. E. 
ARMATURE REWINDING. 
(See Repairing—Electrical.) 
ARTWORK. 
Jacobs & Co. 
Ness, Joseph. 
ASH HANDLING MACHINERY. 


ASPHALT SLATE SHINGLES. 

(Bee Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 
AUDITORS AND A - 
peda CCOUNT 


Ernst & Ernst. 
AUTO TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks—Auto.) 
AUTOMATIC Co 
(TEMPERATURO) ee 
(See Temperature Regulators.) 
Asvpmatie LOOM ATTACH- 


(See Loom Attachments.) 
AUTOMATIC FEED 
COTTON. — 


Phila. Drying M 
P © Mchy. Co. 


& Schwartz, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. a 


Sargent’s Sons Corp., 
Whitin Mch. "Works = 6. 


AUTOMATIC SCALES. 


(See Scales.) 
AUTOMOBILES. 
White Co. 
AWNINGS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
SABBITT METAL. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 
BACKWASHERS. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
BAGS (COTTON PICKER). 
Smith Mfg. Ce. 
BAGS (COIN OR MONEY). 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
BAGS (COAL). 
(Smith Mfg. Co. 
BALL BEARINGS. 
Aldrich Mch. Works. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Supply Co. 
Bearing Co. 
Reller Bearing —_ 


Ball Bearing Co. 
Ball Bearing Mrs. Co. 


itt 


BALL BEARING HOUSINGS. 


BALL WARPERS. 
(See Warpers.) 
BALE BAND BUCKLES. 
(See Box Strappings & Buck- 
les.) 
BALE OPENERS. 
(See Openers.) 
BALING MACHINES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Logemann Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BALING PRESSES. 
(See Presses.) 
BANDAGES, TAPES, ETC. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


BANDAGE & TAPE MACHINES 
Easton & Burnham Mch, Co. 


BARS (IRON AND STEEL). 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


BAROMETERS. 
Tavior Instrument Co. 


BASKETS—CANVAS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


BASK ETS—STEAMING— 
CANVAS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


BASKET—TRUCKS—CANVAS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
BASKETS—FIBRE. 
Rovers Fibre Co. 
Ea 
Haskins Co., BR. G. 


BATTERIES (ELEC.) 
(See Storage Batteries.) 


BEAMS. 


Allen Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


BEAM HEADS. 
Allen Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
BEAMS (STEEL). 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


BEAMING AND WARPING 
MACHINERY. 


(See Warpers and Warping 
Machinery.) 

BEARINGS. 

Aldrich Machine Works. 


Wicaco Screw & Mch. Works, 
Inc. 


BELTING (LEATHER, CANVAS 
AND RUBBER). 
American Supply Co. 
Bond Co., i. 
Fulton Supply Co 
Graton & Knight. Mfg. Co. 
Gastonia Belting Co. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 
Leather Belting Exchange. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Williams & Sons, L. B. 
BELTING—CHAIN. 
Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co. 
iamond 


BELTING @  (ROUND—LEATH- 
ER). 


Bond Co., Chas. 

Gastonia Belting Co. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 
Graton & Enight Mfg. Co. 
Leather Belting Exchange. 
Rhoads & Sons, J .E. 


COTTON 


BELTING—ROPE. 

(See Kope Transmission.) 
BELT CONVEYORS. 

Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co. 


Fulton 


BELT FASTENERS. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Leather Belting Exchange. 

BELT LACING (LEATHER). 
Bond Co., 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Gastonia Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Leather Bag Exchange. 


Rhoads Sons, 
Williams & Sons. L. B. 
BELT TIGHTENERS. 


BENCHES MECHANICS’ CLOTH 
ETc. 


Allen Co. 
BENCHES (PARK AND PLAY- 
GROUND). 
(See Playground Equipment.) 
BILLIARD AND POOL TABLES 
AND EQUIPMENT. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
BIRDS EYE VIEWS AND 
DRAWINGS. 
Ness, Joseph. 
BLEACHERIES. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and 
Finishers.) 
BLEACHING KIERS. 
— & Sons Co., H. 
teat Drying Mehry. 


& Schwartz, 
Teniile Finishing Fy Co. 


BLEACHING MACHINERY. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery.) 
BLEACHING, FINISHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 
(See Finishing Materials.) 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER 
SYSTEMS. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 
Carrier Eng. ‘ 
General Electric Co. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
Munro & Sons, Hugh F. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 


Co. 
eee Flee. & Mfg. 


BLOWPIPES (BRAZING, CUT- 
TING, WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


BOBBINS. 


Jordan yy Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Smith Bobbin a L. Cc. 


Textile Products 

U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
BOBBIN HEADS. 

Brown Co., David. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Smith Bobbin Wks., L. C. 
Textile Products Co. 

U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
BOBBIN STRIPPERS. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
BOILERS. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
International Eng’g Wks. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 
pty Co. 


Natetite Seesemtal Cusp. 


Walsh & Weidner Boller Ce. 
BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
BOILER FEED WATER PURI- 
FICATION 


Hungerford & Terry. Inc 
BOILER FEED REGULATORS- 
Hardeman, Isaac. 


BOILER ROOM FITTINGS 
—_ SUPPLIES. 


Crane Co. 

Hardeman, Isaac. 

Dixon Crucibie Co., Jos. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Jenkins Bros. 

Sturtevant Co.,, B. F. 
BOILER GRATES AND STOK- 

ERs. 


(See Grates and Stokers.) 
oor gana AND FIT- 


eae, 
Ryerson & To? Ine., Jos. T. 


BOLTS AND NUTS. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 
BONDS AND STOCKS (TEX- 
TILE MILL). 
American Trust Co. 
BOWLING ALLEYS AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
-Balke-Collender Co. 
BOX STRAPPING AND TIE 
BUCKLES. 


(See Banding Straps and 
Buckles.) 


BOXES—MILL—CANVAS. 
Smith Mfg. Co 
BOXES—MILL—FIBRE. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


BOXES—MILL—METAL. 
Haskins Co., R. G. 
Munro & Sons, Hugh F. 


BOXES—MILL—WOODEN. 
Allen Co. 


BRAID. 

(See Tapes.) 
BRAZING. 

(See Welding.) 
ee & PAV- 


Nationa) Paving Brick Mfg. 
Asso. 


BRICK—CHIMNEY. 

Hardeman, Isaac. 
BROKERS—COTTON. 

(See Cotton Dealers & Brok- 

ers.) 
ery 

See Stocks and Bonds.) 

seseun. 

(See Brushes.) 


BRUSHES—MILL. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Hardy, Frank H. 


BRUSHES—MOTOR AND GEN- 
ERATOR (COMMUTATOR). 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
General Electric Co. 
> Elec. & Mfg. 


BUCKETS AND PAILS—MIL".. 
Haskins Co., B. G. 


Smith Mfg. "Co. 
re AND 


Link-Belt Company. 


BUCKLES—COTTON TIE. 
(See Box Strapping and Ties.) 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 
BUILDINGS (ALL STEEL). 
Truscon Steel Co. 
BUILDING MATERIAL. 
Iron Wi 


ontgomery vel Co. 
National Paving Brick Mfg. 
Asso. 
Richardson Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc, L. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asse. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co 
Truscon Steel Co. 
ty apenas (AUTO- 
IC). 


Holovmabe Bunch Builder Co. 








BURR PICKERS. 


Proctor & Schwarts, Ine 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G. 


BUSHINGS. 
Moccasin 


Oe 
Southern Spindle & Fiye Os. 
BUSINESS METHODS. 
(See Consultants.) 


CABINETS. 
(See Lockers.) 


CALENDERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Ce., H. 


w. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


CALENDER ROLLS. 
(See Rolls—Calender. 


CALLING SYSTEM—INTER- 
TELEPHONE. 
Carter Electrie Co. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT, FUR- 
NITURE, STOVES, 
LIGHTS, ETC. 

Smith Mfg. Co. 


CANS (DRYING). 
(See Drying 


CANS—ROVING 
Haskins Co., R. G. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

CARS AND TRUCKS—FIBRE. 
(See Trucks.) 


CARBON BURNING APPA- 
RATUS, 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
CARBON RODS AND PASTE 
(WELDING). 


CARBONIZING MACHINERY. 
Gessner, David 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 

chine Co. 
——— Drying Mchry. 
| Besout's geese te. c @. 
8 
ie Finishing Mehry. Co. 
Tomuret Meh. Works. 
CARDING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 

Gessner, David 

Howard & Bullough. 

Proctor & Schwarts, Ine. 

Roy & Son, B. 8. 
‘Lowell 


Baco- Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Os. 


Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 
CARD >. NAPPER = gp ~ gan 

Davis Furber Co. 

saa Bros. Mts, “Go. 
CARD FEEDS. 

Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 


Geraner, David 
Easton & Burnham-Mch. Ce, 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Schofield ., Wm. 

Whitin Machine Co. 

Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 
CARD GRINDING MACHIN- 


Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 
Prector & Schwarta, inc. 

Roy & Son. B. 8. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


CARPET MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Ce. 


CARRIER APRONS. 
(See Aprons.) 


CARRIER SYSTEM. 
Curtis Pneumatic a Oe 
Louden 


Mathews Conveyer “3 
CASES—WOODEN. 

(See Packing Cases. 
CASTINGS—IRON 

Briggs, Schaffner 

Cresson-Morris Co. 

Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Co. 

Works 


Piedmont Iron 
Walsh & Weidner Boller Co. 


CASTINGS—BRASS, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM. 
Iron Wi 


Piedmont 
CAUSTIC SODA. 
(See Rieaching Materials.) 
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: Ber Day 


and upward 
is one reason for the ey 


rowing popularit the 
Aetel Martintue, 

ontwogl oy soneleeess 
economy 0: e en es 
lishment. Here yeu may enjoy 
a Club Breakfast at 45c., eon- 
sisting of Fruit or Cereal, Bacon 
and , and Rolls and Coffee 
sobed eapasenrguaite meen 
ners of su are 
served at the ary herr 


No location can be possibly 
more convenient than that of 
the Martinique. One block 
from the Pennsylvania Station 
(via enclosed subway) — Nine 
blocks from Grand Central — 
one block from the greatest 
and best Shops of the City— 
half a dozen blocks from the 
Opera and the leading Theatres 
—and directly connected with 
the Subway to any part of the 
City you wish to reach. 


Southern Friends Always Welcome 


To serve you in the spirit of hospitality 
that has. made the South so famous is 
our constant desire. It is a rare pleas- 
ure to make travelers from the South 
comfortable at the Sinton. 


- HOTEL SINTON—CINCINNATI 
= Accommodations for 1200 guests. . Every room with 
Bath and Servidor __. 
JOHN L, HORGAN, Managing Director 
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‘THis Magazine is a 
product of our plant. 





F more interest to you, 

however, is the fact 
that we are equipped to 
handle anything which you 
may need in the printing 
line. We make.a specialty 
of the “Better Class of 
Blank Books and Mill Of- 


fice Supplies.” 


ANeAAEOANSEAGONANANAAAAAndnnaacnnandnonsenaangenananecensanncnonannsscuuiicnntdieceoniaseocanionsetante 
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tlinique 
Affiliated with Hotel MAlpin 
Broadway~32"10 33” Sts, 
_* NEW YORK 
A E-Singleton; Manager. 


THE 
A. J. SHOWALTER CO. 


DALTON, GEORGIA 
“The House of Better Service and Prices” 
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CEMENT. 
Dixie Portland Cement Co. 
CEMENT REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


CEMENT AND BRICK COAT- 
ING 


American Cement Paint Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Hockaday Co, 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 

Truscon Laboratories. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Inc. 


CENTRAL STATION (ELEC- 
TRIC). 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. 


CENTRIFUGALS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Mech. Wks. 


CHAIN DRIVES. 
(See Belting—Chain Link.) 


CHAIN—BLOCK, BICYCLE. 
AUTO, ENGINE, AGRICUL- 
TURAL, ETC, 

Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co, 

Link Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

CHAIRS AND STOOLS. 

(See Furniture—Mill.) 

CHECK STRAPS. 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 

CHEMICALS. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 

CHLORINE GAS. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

CLEANING AND AERATING 

MACHINE FOR COTTON. 
Murray Company, The. 

a CLOTH. 

(See Cloth.) 

CLOCKS—HANK, ETC. 

(See Counters.) 

CLOCKS (TIME). 


Root Co. 
CLOCKS—WATCH MAN. 
Foxboro Co., Inc, 


Root Co. 
CLOSETS—WATER. 
(See Toilets.) 
CLOTH (ROLLER, CLEARER 
AND SLASHER). 
Best & Co., Edw. H. 
Phila. Felt Co. 
CLOTH CUTTERS. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
CLOTH EXPANDERS. 
Leyland & Co., Thos. 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 


w. 

Curtis & Marble Mch, Co. 

Firsching, J. A. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Ieyland & Co., Thos. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 

Williams Co., J. H. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 
ne MACHIN- 


Gessner, David. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry 
Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 
CLOTH WINDERS. 

(See Winders.) 

CLUTCH ES—FRICTION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 
Cresson-Morris 0. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

CLUTCH LININGS. 
CarlyleJohnson Meh. Co. 

COAL AND COKE. 

General Coal Co. 
COAL AND ‘SH HANDLING 
MACHINERY. 
Link-Belt Company 
Louden Machinery Co 

COAL TAR DISINFECTANTS. 
(See Disinfectants.) 

Cocks. 

(See Valves.) 
COMB APRONS. 
(See Aprons.) 
COMBER AND COMBER SUP. 
PLIES. 


5 Foster Machine Co. 
Gessner. David 
* U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS & 
DEALERS. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
. Merchants.) 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


COMPRESS—COTTON. COTTON FANS. 
Piedmont a wi (See Blowers.) 
& Comp. Co. COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
COMPRESSORS—AIR, GAS, COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
ns Chatmers Mfg. Co. p.m — 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. os hb Gaeta. 
Fulton Supply Co. Mills. 
General Electric Co. Carver-Beaver Yarn Co., Inc. 
Hardeman, Isaac. Faweett, 
Goulds Mfg. Co. Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. Jamieson, J. B. 


couracenees -“ppaameel 
Hardeman, Isaa 
COMPRESSORS (PO RTABLE). 


Hardeman, Isaac. 


COMMUTATOR a | = wa af 
(See Brushes—Motor and - imar . & Ge 


erator.) 
CONCRETE . ~{ “creeds 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
CONCRETE REINFORCING 
TEEL. 


Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 
CONDENSERS. 
Allis-Chalmers — Co. 


Hardeman, ‘Isaa 
CONDITIONING “o YENS— 


COTTON MERCHANTS AND 
BROKERS. 


Beer & Co., H. & B. 
Bussey & Co., J. L. 
Cooper & Griffin. Ine. 
Montgomery Co., BE. W. 
Weld & Cochran Co. 
Tolar & Hart. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


ELECTRIC 
Emerson Apparatus Co. AND series. 
oS Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 


(See Elec. Machinery & Sup- 


Diies.) 
CONES (KNITTING YARN). 
Economy Cone & Tube Co. 


Co. 
Barhber-Colman Co. 
Battle-Ward Sales Co. 

ee ae aac & oom, BF. 
CONE WINDING MAGHINE. Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


Co. 
(See Winding Machinery.) “ 

CONNECTORS -FRANKEL a» fate ie 

Davis & Furber Mch. Co. n 


SOLDERLESS. 
i. eens Bie. & Mig. 
CONSULTANTS (BUSINESS 
METHODS). 


Ernst & Ernst. 
— eye yes 
Engineers) 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- 
NEERS—BUILDING. 
Lawrence Construction Co. 
Sirrine 4%. J. &. 


Truscon Stee! Co. 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- Gessner, David 
NEERS Re ie! Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Mitchell Co., K 
ane s El - Haskine Co... aQ 
wae “ Ec. Holcombe Bunch Builder Co. 

(Ree Blestrical Eng'neers.) Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
CONTRA Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
wneee re (PAINTING). Hunt Machine Co., ee 
CONTRACTORS (VENTILATH Roller Bearing 
AND HEATING). oa Jacobs Mie. Co., BH. 
Munro & Sons, Hugh | Leyland & Co., Thos. 
CONTROLLING insTRUMENTS | Lestershire Spool MTs. Co. 
—TEMPERATURE. Lowell Co. 
Foxboro Co., Ine. a — wy Corp. 
General Electric Co. = , Walter on 
Tavier Instrument Co. Wy Mehry. 
CONVEVYORS—BELT. Schwarts, 
(See Relt Convevors.) Rogers Fibre Co. 
CONVEYING MACHINERY. — on mer 
ee oa Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 


(Cresson - Morris ly 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. Baco-Lowell Shops. 
Parker Elec. Co, 


Fulton Supply Co, 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Machinery Co. 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery 
4. ng Machin Co. 
Proctor & ond 


Smith, Drum & Co. 


Baco Lowell Shops. ms — Finishing Machinery 
CONVEYORS_PORTABLE. ae ae 

U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
CONVEYORS (ROLLER). ian te ex 
— white Machitne = Works. 
COOLER yng Acparatms.) Whitinsrilte Spinning Ring 


(See Water Coolers.) 


; . Wilson Co. 
OCs caule p+ 1 hited Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. COTTON TAPE LOOM. 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co. Pletcher Works. 


Foster Mch. Co. 
Gessner Co.. David 


Hardeman, Isaac. 
Munro & Sons, Hugh F. 
ee MEY B. F. Schaum & UWhiinger. 
WERS. COTTON YARN MILLS 
(See Tanks and Towers.) (See Yarn Manufacturers. ) 
COPPER STAM STEN- 
ona PS AND STEN- | corron WAREHOUSE 


(See Stamps, Stencils, ete.) Piedmont Bonded Warehouse 
CORDAGE MACHINERY. & Compress Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. COUNTERS-—REVOLUTION, 
Textile Finishing Machinery HANK, PICK, 
(o The Foxboro Co, 
coring | MACHINERY Root Co. 
COUNTERS—RESTAURANT. 
Eastwood. Benjamin. 
CORPORATION FINANCE ee 
(TEXTILE). Creason-Morris Co. 


American Trust Co. Dodge Mfg. Co. 


CORRUGATED SHEET STEEL. 
Moran eo 'inc’ dear | COVERING—ROLLER. 
cOsT SYSTEMS. , 
Frnat & Ernst CRANES. 
COTTON CLEANING AND (See Hoists.) 
AERATING MACHINE. CRAYONS. 
Murray Company, The. Lowell Cravon Co. 


wr thHt FLOORING, 
= LOCKS, POSTS, SHIN- 
Stes. ETC. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CUTS FOR PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 


CUTTERS—CLOTH. 
(See Cloth Cutters.) 
CUTTERS—TH READ. 
(See Thread Cutters.) 
oennne= —, 
d Acetylene Co. 


one APPARATUS (OXY- 
OT ACETYLENE & OXY HY- 


DROGEN). 
Potts Co., Ine. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


DELIVERY CASES. 
(See Boxes—Packing.) 


DESKS—FACTORY. 
Allen Co. 

DEXTRINES. 
(See Dyestuffs 


DIAL SCALES. 
(See Scales.) 


DIES—STEEL. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


DIE STOCKS. 
(See Pipe Threaders.) 
BBY CHAINS. 

yn & Knowles Loom 

Wks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

DOBBY CARDS. 

Jacobs & Co., E. H. 

DOFFING BOXES—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 

DOFFER FILLETS. 

(See Fillets.) 


and Chemicals.) 


DOFFING CARS. 
(See Cars.) 


DRAFT DAMPER REGULATOR 
A. W. Cash Co. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 


DRAWINGS AND ARTWORK. 
Jacobs & Co. 


Ness, Joseph. 
DRAWING FRAMES. 
Howard & Bullough. 


Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 


a 4 anges. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mf. 
Co. 
DRILLS—ROCK. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 

DROP WIRES. 
Draper 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 

DRYING APPARATUS. 
Buffalo F 


Sturtevant . B. FF. 
DRYING MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT. 


American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 


Co. 
Gessner, David 

Munro & Sons, Hugh F. 
=. ena Drying Mchry. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co., The. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DUST COLLECTORS. 
ve Blowers and 


tems. ) 
DUSTING MACHINERY. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield & Sons Wm 
DYERS, BLEACHERS AND 
FINISHERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
— Yarn & Processing 


Sayles Finishing Plants. 
United Piece Dye Works. 
TT & FPinichine 
DYEING, BLEACHING. Fim. 
ISHING AND PRINTING 
ee AND EQuiP. 


American Laundry Mehry. fe 
ve ene & Sens Co, 
° ae Wide 
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DYEING MACHINES (PACK 
AGE AND SPOOL). 
Franklin Process 


DYE BAGS OR NETS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
DYE STICKS, 


Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


DYE VATS AND bay 
(See Tanks or 
Kiers.) 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEM}- 
CALS 


Penick & Ford Sales Co., Ina 
Rohm & Hass Co. 

Sons, Inc., L 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. B 


Corp. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
ELECTRIC CONDUIT AND 
FITTINGS. 


(See Machinery an® 
Supplies.) 


ELECTRIC DYNAMOS AND 
MOTORS. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


ELECTRIC FANS. 
(See Fans—Electric.) 


ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
(See Lamps.) 


ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS. 
Perry-Mann ie Co. 
Southern Elec. Supply Me 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 

AND CONTRACTORS. 
Bouligny, Inc., R. H. 
& Guerry, Ine. 
Michael & Bevins, Inc. 
Perry-Mann Electrie Co. 

ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZERS. 

ey HY Electric N 


er LIGHTING EN6)- 


ERS. 
(sen Weminating Engineers.) 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, 
INSTRUMENTS AND S8UP- 
PLIES. 


Bouligny, Inc., R. H. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Chapman Electric 


Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Blectrie Ce. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
General Electric Co. 
7 Pneumatic Mehr. 
0. 
Michael & Bevins, Inc. 
Mills & Lupton Supply Os 
| Electrie Co. 


Southern . Supply Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Go. . 
Westinghouse Hlec. & Mfg. Os 


ELECTRIC POWER. 
(See Power) 
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BOILERS 


of the 


Water Tube and Tubular 
Types 


OUR SPECIALTY 


WALSH & WEIDNER BOILERS with our 
improved Steel Casing make the ideal Steam 
Plant. The cost of installation is moderate, 
the plant looks neat, cost of repairs is slight 
and ef will save from 10 to 25% of your 
fuel bi 


Have You Any 
Lamps Exposed ? 


Here’s better protection for your lamps at less 

cost than one new bulb—greater safety, better ap 

pearance and proper distribution of light. Guards 

are reenforced expanded metal, heavy tin finish, hinged in 
base. FLEXCO-LOK is key locking and prevents unauthor- 
ized removal aswell as accidental breakage. FLEXCO Guards 
close with slotted round head screws. One large plant saved 
60% lamp replacements in a year. 


Sample and prices on letterhead request. 
Sold by leading dealers. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
4619 Lexington Street 


We also manufacture Tanks of all descrip- 
tion, Towers and Tanks, Steel Stacks, Steel 
Breeching, Smokestacks, Structural Steel and 
Plate Steel Work. 


Write for our new catalog. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Memphis Havana 
Kansas City Jacksonville New Orleans 
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Shafts, Pulleys, 0 RS For Mills and 
Hangers, Belting B ILE Public Works. 
Packing, Lacing ee Low Prices 


Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 

Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 

Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies, and Re- 
pairs for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


| Used Electrical Equipment 
Machine Tools of all descriptions 


enannanensennenient 


Send us your list of requirements. 
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TO 


We buy used Machine Tools and Machinery 


Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


RD Foundry,Machine, Boiler 
Works,and Supply Store 
quam AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
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| MILLS & LUPTON SUPPLY CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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TEXTILE MILL PAINTING 


Done by experienced and skilled workmen who take pride in their work and assure you satisfaction and economy. 
Estimates furnished free on mills and mill villages. Write to 


‘eat C. L. WILLIAMS geen 
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RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
DEEP WELL DRILLING—WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERS 
Twenty-Five Years Experience in Solving Water Problems 
LUITWIELER NON-PULSATING DEEP WELL;PUMPS 
The Most Efficient Water Supply Equipment Made. 
UvoenenenevensvsveenereraceecsesenegenevenenegensnenesseUOUPEEUEERPEESUREEUDERESEELEOSEREDORRERD. 


a PUMP & WELL CO., INC. 
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ELECTRIC TRACTORS AND 
TRUCKS. 
(See Tractors and Trucks— 
Electric.) 


ELECTROFYPES. 
Jaobs & ‘0. 


ELEVATORS—PORTABLE. 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 


ELEVATORS. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Mathews Conveyer Co. 
ENAMELED IRON AND GLASS 

FOR TEXTILE MACHRY. 

Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
ENAMELMILL WHITE. 

(See Paint.) 
ENGINEERS—MILL. 

(See Architects.) 
ENGINES—OIL, GAS AND 

GASOLINE. 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
ENGINES (STEAM). 

Allis Chalmers Mtg. Co. 
American Blower Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co. 
Toomey, Frank. 
ENGINE ROOM APPLIANCES 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Fulton Suoply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Iunkenheimer Co. 
Mills & Lupton 
Sturtevant Co., B. 
Westinghouse E.ec. & Mfg. 
Co 
ENGINEERS (CONSULTANT 
AND EFFICIENCY). 
Ernst & Ernst. 
ENGINEERS (MECHANICAL). 
Bird-Potts & Co., Ine. 
ENGRAVINGS AND CUTS. 
Jaocbs & Co. 
ETCHING—PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 
EXHAUSTERS. ‘ 
(See Blowers.) 
EXPORTERS—COTTON. 
(See Brokers.) 
EXTRACTORS—HYDRO. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


FACTORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SITES 


Supply Co. 


(See Industrial Sites.) 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


FANS—ELECTRIC. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
Munro & Sons. Hugh F. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Ca: 


FANS—CONVEYING, POWER 
AND EXHAUST. 
(See Blowers and Blowing 


Systems.) 
FASTENERS—BELT. 
(See Belt Fasteners.) 
FEED WATER PURIFIERS. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri 
fiaction. ) 
FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 
FELTING MACHINERY. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
FENCESTEEL AND IRON. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co, 
FENCE POSTS—CREOSOTED 
PINE. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
FENCE POSTS (STEEL AND 
TRON). 


Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
FILLETS (CYLINDER DOF- 
FER, BURNISHER AND 
STRIPPER). 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
FILLING—CAP AND WARP. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
FILM (MOTION PICTURE). 
(See Theatre Equipment.) 
FILTERS—OIL. 
Bowser & Co., Inc., 8. F. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


FILTERS—WATER. 
Hungerford & Terry, Ine. 


FILTERS (ALUM). 
Lennig & Co., 


FILTER CLOTHS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


FINISHING. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and 
FINISHING MACHINERY. 
(See Dyeing, 
Finishing Macbry.) 
FINISHING, BLEACHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 


Allen, Chas. R. 
American Diamalt Os. 


Bosson 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Clinton Corn Syrup Ref. Co. 


Corn Products Kefining Co. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 


Houghton & Co., gE. F. 


Lennig & Co., 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Metz & Co, H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical 


Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Penick & Ford Sales Co., Inc. 


United Chemieal Products 


Corp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


FIRE DOORS AND HARD- 
WARE. 


Truscon Steel Co. 


FIRE HOSE. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 


FIRE PROTECTING PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 


FLAT STEEL HEODLES. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


FLAX SPINNING. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLNGS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

FLOOD LIGHTS—ELECTRIC. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 

Co. 


FLOORING LUMBER. 
Kirkpatrick Lumber & Tim- 


Southern Wood 


FLOORING—WOOD trey o 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


FLOOR SCRUBBING MACHINE 
American Scrubbing Equipment 
Sales Co. 


FLOOR SCRUBBING POW- 
DERS. 
(See Serubbing Powders.) 


FLOOR TREATMENTS—CON- 
CRETE AND WOOD. 
Truscon Laboratories. 


FLOOR SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 
FLUTED ROLLS. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Ine. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLUX (WELDING). 
Bird-Potta Co., Inc. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
FLYERS. 
Howard & Bulleugh. 


ra & TURNING MA- 
CHINERY. 

Foster Machine 

FOUNDERS. 








FOUNTAINS—DRINKING. 
Bundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 


FRICTION GLUTCHES. 
(Bee Clutches—Friction.) 


FURNITURE (FOLDING— 
CAMP) 


Smith Miz. Co, 
FURNITURE—AILL. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
FUSES—ELECTRIC. 
Carter Electrie Co. 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Oo. 


Perry-Mann Electrie Co. 

Southern Electric Supply Co. 
GARNETT MACHINES. 

Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
GAS ENGINES. 

(Bee 


GASOLINE .LIGHTING .S8YS- 
TEMS, LANTERNS, ETC. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 

Smith Mfg. Co. 


GASOLINE CAMP STOVES. 
Smith Mfg Co. 
GATES (FENCE). 
(Bee Fence.) 
GAUGES—STEAM PRESSURE, 
ETc. 


Fulton suet Ce. 

Foxboro Co., Inc. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
GAUGE—OIL. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Launkenheimer Co. 


GAUGES (LIQUID LEVEL). 
Inc., The. 


GAUGES—WATER. 
Fulton Supply _ 
Lunkenheimer 


GEAR BLANKS. 
Piedmont Iron Works. 
Wise Screw & Mch. Wks., 


GEAR CUTTING AND CUT- 
TERS. 


Electric Co. 


GENERATORS—ELECTRIC. 
(See Motors and 

GLOVES (ASBESTOS). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 

GOGGLES (WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 

GLASSWARE AND DISHES 
(See Dishes.) 

GOVERNORS—PUMP. 
General Electric Co. 


GRAPHIC CHARTS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


GEAR PULLERS. 
General 


GRAPHITE. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

GRATES—BOILER. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
International Eng’g Wks. 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 

GRATES—MECHANICAL. 
(See Stokers.) 

GREASE. 

(See Lubricants.) 


GRAVEL. 
Montgomery Gravel Co, 
GREASE CUPS. 
(See Lubricators.) 
GRINDER—CARD, CYLINDER 
—_ NAPPER AND GAR- 
(See Card Grinding Machin- 
ery.) 
GAUGES (WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
QUARDS—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(Bee Electric Lamp Guards.) 
GUARDS (MACHINE, SKY- 
LIGHTS, WINDOW, ETC.) 
Munro & Sons, Hugh F, 
GUIDES—THREAD. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Co., L EB 


GuMs. 
(See Finishing and Sizing 
Materials.) 
HACK AND BAND SAWS AND 
BLADES. 


Atkins & Co., EB. C. 
Racine Tool & Meh. Ce. 


HALFTONES—PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 


HANGERS. 
(See Shafting and Hangers.) 

HANK CLOCKS. 
(See Counters.) 

HARNESS—LOOM. 
(See Loom Harness. 


HARNESS TWINE. — 
Harris Co., Geo. A 

HEADS—BOBBIN AND SPOOL. 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin 


Co. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 


HEDDLES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Ca. 
Btecl Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Walker Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 


HEDDLE FRAMES. 
Crompton & 


Loom 
Works. 

Gessner, David 

Walker Mfg. Co, 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Ca. 
Williams Co., J. 
HOISTS. 

Curtis Mchry. Co. 
Elwell-Parker Electrie Co. 


HOPPER FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 


HORNS — tne 


STRU 
Conn, Lid., C. G. 
HOSE (WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
= DYEING MACHIN- 


Franklin Process Co. 
etaem Gake Maw. 


semen FORMS. 

(See Drying Forms.) 
HOSIERY YARNS. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
HOTELS. 

Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 
Hotel Marunique. 

Hotel Sinton. 
HUMIDIFYING APPARATUS. 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 

Corp. 


Hardeman, Isaac. 
Munro & Sons, Hugh F. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
HUMIDIFYING INDICATING 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
ose’ RECORDERS. 
‘oxboro Co., Inc., The. 
seamenelemn. 
Tayor Instrument Co. 


HYGROMETERS. 
Foxboro Co. 


Taylor Instrument Co. 
HYDRAULIC TURBINES. 
(Bee Turbines—Hydraulic.) 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS. 
(See Extractors.) 
ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS. 
Bouligny, Ine., R. H, 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry Inc. 
Michael & Bevins. Ine. 
INDICATING AND RECORD- 
ING INSTRUMENTS AND 
THERMOMETERS. 
Fexboro 


Co., 
General Electric Co. 
by “rece Ble, & Mfg. 
Root Co, 
Taylor Instrument Ce. 


INDIGO. 
(Ree Dvestuffs and Chemicals.) 


INDUSTRIAL COORDINATION 
SERVICE. 

Sherman Service, Inc. 

INDUSTRIAL SITES. 

Charlotte Chamber of Com- 


Nashville Industri 

ashville In al he 

Southern Ry. wae 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. 

ee AND MARK- 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wis 
Bradley Mfe. ©o.. A. J. 
1RON AND STEEL. 

Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jes. 7 
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IRON WORK—ORNAMENTAL. 
Anchor Post Iron Wks, 
Cycluue Fence 
Dufur & Co. 

Lombard Iron Werks & S=>- 
ply Co. 
Piedmont Iron Works 


JACK FRAMES. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co 


JACK SPOOLS. 
(See Spools.) 


JACQUARDS. 
Crompton & 
Works. 


JACQUARD HEDDLES. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Ca. 


Knowles Low 


JOINT COMPOUND. 

Dixon Crucible Co.,, Jea 
JUTE BAGGING MAOCHING 
Proctor & Schwarta, Ine. 

KETTLES—SIZE. 
(See Sise Kettles.) 


KETTLES—SODA, 
Lombard Iron Werks & Sup- 
ply Co. 


KIERS. 
(Bee Bleaching Kiers.) 


KNIT GOODS. 
(See Cotten Cloth Comsniasien 
Merchants and Dealers.) 


KNIT GOODS WASHERS. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 


KNITTING MACHINERY Ali» 
SUPPLIES. 
Brinton Co., H. 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Franklin Needle Co. 
Granite State Needle Co. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Torrington Co. 
— Trump Bres. Me 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES. 
Franklin Needle Co, 
Granite State Needle Oo. 
Torrington Ce. 
KNOTTERS. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS. 
Foxboro Co., 
Root Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
LACING—BELT. 
(See Belt Lacing.) 
ew inuc eeu ANB 


Carter Electric Co. 
Hewitt Blectrie Oo. 


LAMP GUARDS—KEY LOCK- 


NG. 
(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 
LAMP REFLECTORS. 
Carter Electric Co. 


— 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architerts } 
LANDSCAPE GAR™ENERS. 


Howard Hickory Co. 
Van Lindley Nursery Co., J. 


Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsoeket Mch. & Press Co. 
LATHES. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
LAUNDRY BAGS, BASKETS & 
NETS. 


Smith Mfg. Co. 
mea! ae AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
American pe Mehry. Co. 
Fletcher Works 


Gessner, David 

Haunt Machine Co., 

Pendleton Mfg. Co. 

Schaum & Whlinger. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 

LEAD BURNING APPARATUS 

(OXY-ACETYLENE AND 
OXY CITY GAS). 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
LEATHER TEXTILE APRONS. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER BELTING. 

(Bee Belting.) 


Rodney. 
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CLOOM MARNE 
And REEDS 


Reliability 


Integrity, quality and service 
are essential to the successful 
upbuilding of any business. 
The high reputation that has 
been established for Emmons 
products are—not chance— 
but the recognition of quality 
and service. 


An idea of the ability of the 


Emmons organization to offer 
a complete service is recog- 
nized by its retaining every 
old customer and gaining new 
customers year after year. 
Service that means complete 
satisfaction to our customers. 
Write “Emmons” on your 
next order. Information and 
prices gladly furnished. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Southern Representative: GEO. F. BAHAN, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS PRODUCTS 


Cotton Harness 
Mail Harness 


Selvedge Harness 


Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs 


Sole Agents for 


20th to 25th. 
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Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 
announce the opening, November Ist, of their 
SOUTHERN OFFICE in the WOODSIDE. BUILDING 
GREENVILLE, §S. C. 


Their representatives will be in attendance in Space 212, 
at the Southern Textile Exposition at Greenville, October 
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Pe 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Builders of 


There are two grades of gal- 
vanized shingles with a differ- 
ent name for each—‘Hand 
Dipped” and “Tight Coat”’ 
—But both are galvanized. 
Shingles dipped each separately in 
molten zinc after being cut and 
stamped out of tin plate—these are 
‘*hand-dipped.’’ 
Shingles stamped out of sheets 
already galvanized — these are 
‘*tight coat’’ shingles. 
We make both kinds and will be 
glad to_send our booklet, ‘‘Con- 
a cerning That Roof.’’ 
.  Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
wy, 50 N. 23rd St., Philadelphia 
_ 528 So, Clark S8t., Chicago 


SLL TTT 


EMMONS PRODUCTS 
Warper and Liece Reeds 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks 
Mending Byes 
Jacquard Heddles, Ete. 


W ardell Pickers 
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WATER FILTRATION AND SOFTENING EQUIPMENT 


The importance of your choice of filtration equip- 
ment can not be too strongly emphasized. A thorough 
study of your water supply problem should be made 
by experts. 

Thirty-eight years’ study of the exacting require- 
ments of the textile industry enable Hungerford & 
Terry to offer you a complete and competent service 
—from taking the first sample of water from the 
proposed supply to erecting the plant complete, and 
ready for operation. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, INC. 
CLAYTON, N. J. 


Send for descriptive literature. Plans and estimates 
promptly supplied without obligation on your part. 


BULL LCM TTD 
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Kitson PicKER GEARS 

ATHERTON PICKER GEARS 

GEAR BLANKS—SPOKE BLANKS 

CLEAN Sort Gray IRON CASTINGS 

Brass, BRONZE & ALUMINUM CASTINGS 
BEST PRICES —— PROMPT SERVICE 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
FIRST-CLASS PATTERN WORK 


PIEDMONT IRON WORKS 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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Co. 
Bend Co., Chas. 
Gastonia Belting Ce 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Ce, E. FP. 
Jacobs Mig. Co., EB. B. 
Leather Belting Exchange. 
Williams & Sons, 1 B. 
LIGHTS—FLOOD. 
(See Flood Lights.) 
LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
(See Illuminating Engineers.) 
LINEN YARNS. 
(See Yarns—Linen.) 
LINK BELTING. 
(See Belting—Ldnk.) 
LINTERS. 
(See Waste Dealers.) 
LIQUID CHLORINE. 
(See Chiorine.) 
LOADERS—WAGON AND 
TRUCK. 
Link-Belt Company. 
LOCKERS AND CABINETS. 
Allen Company. 
LOGWOOD EXTRACT. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
LOOMS. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
D 


raper 
Fletcher Works. 
Gessner, David 


LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
American Supply 


meee M Ee MENTS—AUTO- 
ATi 


Baldwin Picker Red Labrica- 
tor Co., Inc. 


Draper 

Gessner, David 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
LOOM HARNESS. 


American Supply Co. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 


Harris Co., Geo. W. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo. 
Walker Mfg Co. 
LOOP PICKERS. 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., B. H. 
LUBRICANTS. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joa. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


LUBRICATORS. 
Baldwin Picker Rod Tarbrica- 
tor Co., 
Bowser & Co., 8. F. 
Carr Fastener Co. 
Lankenheimer Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Walraven Co. 
LUBRICATORS—PICKER ROD 
—AUTOMATIC. 
Baldwin Picker Rod Lubrica- 
So., Inc. 
LUBRICATING SYSTEMS. 
Carr Fastener Co.. 
Walraven Co. 
LUG STRAPS. 
(See Straps—Lug.) 
LUG — 


Allen % 
LUMBER. 
LUNCH ROOM EQUIPMENT. — 
Restaurant.) 


(See 
MACHINE GUARDS. 
(See Guards—M 
MACHINE TOOLS. 
Tools.) 


(See 
MACHINISTS 
Bird-Potts Cs., Inc. 
“Schaffner Co 


— Screw & Mch. Wks., 
inc. 
MANIFOLDS. 

Orweld Acetylene Co. 
oo POTS, STENCILS. 
Btenct] Wks. 
MENDING EYES. 

Harris Co., Geo. W. 
MERCERIZED YARNS. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
MERCERIZERS. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY. 
Butterwer, H. W. & sons 


Co. 
Gessner, David 
smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Le. 
METAL. 
Anvernational Nickel Co. 


METAL — ETc. 
Truscon Steel 


METAL Th Ang MACHINES. 
Atkins & Co., E. 
Racine Tool & ao “Co, 
ey My Be 
See Screens and Sieves.) 
METERS—FLOW, AIR, GAS, 
ELECTRIC, STEAM, ETc. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Carter 

Foxboro Co., Inc. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co. 


BETERS—-COUNTING. 
(See Counters. 

MILL GASKETS AND BOXES. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 

MILL ENGINEER. 
(See Architects 


neers.) 
MILL — 


(See Villages 
MILL SUPPLIES—MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. 


Engi- 


(See Suppliee—Mill.) 
MILL WHITE PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 
MOPS. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
MOTION PICTURES. 
(See Theatre Equipment. 
MOTORS AND GENERATORS— 
ELECTRIC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
General Electric Co. 
——_ ee a 
Perry-Mann 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 
oo Elec. & Mfg. 


movine PICTURE MCH, AND 
SUPPLIES. 
(See Theatre Equipment.) 
MULES. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Conn, Ltd., C. G. 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 
MACHINES. 
(See Card Grinders.) 
NAPPING MACHINERY. 
Davis & Furber Mech. Co. 


faco-Lowell Shops. 
NAPPER CLOTHING. 

Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 

Howard Bros. Mf. Co. 
NAPPER SYSTEMS. 

Hardeman, Isaac. 
NEEDLES—KNITTING. 

Franklin Needle Co. 

Granite State Needle Co. 

Torringtan Co 
NETS—LAUNDRY. 

Pendleton Mfg. Co. 
NURSERIES. 

Howard Hickory Co. 

Van Lindley Nursery Co., J. 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT & SUP- 

PLIES. 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil! Ws. 
Jacohs & Co 
OFFICE PARTITIONS. 
(See Partitions.) 
OIL—LUBRICATING. ‘ 
J & Co., Inc.. Oliver. 
N. Y. & N. J. Labricant Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oo.,. 


Ine. 
OIL ENGINES. 
(See Eneines ‘11) 
OILS—FINISHING. 
(See Finishing 
Matertals.) . 


OIL PAPER. 

Bradiew Mfg. Co., A. J. 
OIL PUMPS. 

(See 


Pumne—Mi1_) 
OIL SEPARATORS. 
{See Senarators.) 
OIL TANKS. 
Rowser & (o.. Inc, &. F. 
OILING DEVICES. 
{See Tatbricators } 
OPENING MACHINERY—COT.- 
TON. WOOL, WASTE, ETC 
Murray Company. The. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Raco-Towell Shona. 
Schofield Co.. Wm. 
Whitin Marbine Works. 
Wornsorket Mch. & Press Co. 
OVFNS — CONDITIONING 
(Electric) . 
Fimerean Apnaretna Me. 
OVERHEAD CARRIERS. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
Louden Mechry. Ca. 


OXIDIZING MACHINERY. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


OXY-ACETYLENE APPARA- 
TUS AND SUPPLIES. 
Bird-Potts Co., Ins. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Ce, 


OXYGEN. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


PACKINGS. 
Jenkins Bros. 


PAINT, ENAMELS, VAR- 
NISHES, ETC. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


st > Se che EQuUIP- 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Inc, . 


PAINTING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


PANEL BOARD. 
(See Switchboards.) 


PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


PARTITIONS—STEEL AND 
WIRE 


PAVING BRICKS. 
National Paving Brick Mfg. 
Asso. 


PERBORATE OF SODA. 
Roessler & Hasslacher 


cal Co, 


PERFORATED METAL. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


PEROXIDES. 
Roessler & Haslacher Chemi- 
cal Co. 


PICK COUNTERS. 
(See Counters.) 


PICKERS—CURLED HAIR. 
Proctor Schwarta, Inc. 
. Wm. 

PICKERS—LEATHER. 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
Pome Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 


PICKER LOOPS. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 


PICKER BAGS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


PICKER GEARS. 
(See Gears.) 


PICKER STICKS. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


PICKING MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Gessner, David 
Howard & Rullough Am. Ma- 
chine , 


Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz. Inc. 
Piedmont Iron Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co..- 


PIN BOARDS. 
Washburn, Inc. 


PINIONS. 
General Electric Co. 
Piedmont Iron Works. 


PIPE—STEEL RIVETED. 
Ful Supp! 


PIPE AND PIPE FITTINGS. 
Fulton Supply Co, 


Hardeman, Isaac. 
Lankenheimer Co. 
Parks-Cramer (no. 
PIPING CONTRACTORS. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 


PIPE JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Fulton Supply Co. 


PIPING—COTTON. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


PIPE BENDING. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


ey te 4 APPARATUS & 
.» EQUIPMENT. 
hendle-® Mfg. Oe. 


PNEUMATIC MACHINERY & 
TOOLS. 


Curtis Pneumatic Mohry. Oo. 
a yee ee 


PORCELAIN GUIDES. 
Mitchell - Bissell 


POSTS—FENCE (WOOD). 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


POWER—ELECTRIC. 
Tennessee Electric Power Oo. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT. 


Aldrich Machine Works. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co. 


PREHEATING APPARATUS. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


PRESERVATIVE PAINT FOR 
MET. work. 


PRESSURE GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 

PRESSURE REGULATORS. 
(See Regulators—Pressure.) 


PRINTERS (CLOTH). 
(See Dyers.) 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
(CLOTH). 
Gessner, David 


PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 
Showalter Printing Oo., A. J. 


PRINTING EXTRACTORS— 
HYDRO. 
Works. 
PROPELLER FANS. 
(See Blowers.) 


PROPERTY BUYING AND 
SELLING (TEXTILE). 
‘Ward Sales Co. 


PSYCH ROMETERS, 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 


PULLEYS. 
-Morris Ce. 
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PUMPS—OIL. 
‘OR Pump & Tank 
Co, ¥. 


Co. 

Bowser & » & 
Lankenheimer Co. 
PUMP GOVERNORS. 
Cash Co,, A. W. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 


PUMP VALVES. 
(Bee Valve Discs.) 


PYROMETERS. 
Foxboro 


QUILL CLEANING MACHINES. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


RAILS (STEEL). 

Ryerson & Son, 
RAILROADS. 

Southern Ry. 
RECEIVERS (AIR). 

Hardeman, Isaac. 
RECEPTACLES—FIBRE. 

(See Fibre Products.) 
RECOVERING TOP FLATS. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Ce, 
RECORDING , INSTRUMENTS. 

Bristel Co. ; 


Foxboro Co., Ine. 
General Electric Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
REEDS AND REED WIRE, 
American Co. 


ee age S Teak I, 


Inc., Jes. & 


REFLECTORS—LAMPS. 
(See Lamp Reflectors.) 


eee weedeat! Lev- 
Foxboro Co., Ine. 
Fulton Co. 
General Electric Co. 
ae? pee (COMPRESSED 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
REGULATORS (BOILER FEED) 
(See Boiler Feed Regulators.) 
REGULATORS (DRAFT). 
(See Draft Regulators.) 
eS. ee 


Cash Co, - 
Foxbore Co., Inc., The. 


aan, ‘yeti 
(See Temperature Controllers.) 

REINFORCING SLAG. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


REPAIRING—ELECTRICAL. 
Bouligny, Inc., R. H. 
Briggs Shaffner Co. 
Huntington & Guerry, Ine. 


Michael & Bevins, Inc. 
Southern Electrical Supply Ce. 
Wee Hic. & Mfg. 
aurasneiie tenia MAS 
CHINERY, ETC. 

Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 

Briggs- Co, 

Piedmont Iron Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oe. 
RIBBERS. 


(See Knitting Machinery.) 
RIB TOP CUTTERS. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 
RINGS—PISTON 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. Whs., 
RINGS—SPINNING. 

(See Spinning Rings. 
ROCKER SHAFT BEARINGS. 

(See Bearings.) 
RODS (WELDING). 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
ROLLER BEARINGS. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing 
ROLLER CLOTH. 

(See Cloth.) 
ROLLER CONVEYORS. 

Mathews Conveyer Co, 


ROLLER LEATHER, 
Bond & Os., Chas 





Economy Budgets 


call for the use of 
Monel Metal Dye Kettles 


All Monel Metal kettles 
for skein dyeing. Made by 
EMIL SCHAEFFER CO., 
of PHILADELPHIA, PA 





tank made by EMIL 

SAS EE tx at 
TA. Al- . : 
a HERE is never greater need for Monel Metal equip- 


ee : most any ordinary wood 
ee: tank may be lined with ment than when conditions demand reduced costs. 
Monel Metal certainly does help to reduce operating 
expenses. It decreases spoilage by insuring clean, pure color 
and undamaged fibres. It cuts labor costs by cutting down 
timé for color changes. It saves floor space too, for the capa- 
city of all Monel Metal tanks is greater, per square foot of 
space occupied. 

Monel Metal will not weaken before the attacks of dye 
house chemicals. It resists corrosion and is immune to rust. 
It is easily cleaned—even when the change of color is ex- 
treme. 

It is strong and tough—years of service fail to mar the 
smooth hard surface that saves delicate fibres from injury. 
As a matter of fact, the longer it is used, the smoother the 
surface becomes. 

Monel Metal tanks are a big step toward more economical 
operation. You should have full information. Write for it 
today. 

Send for List B of available literature. 
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= Mone! Metal lined wood 
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In the Grip of Withering Heat 


Hot gases and superheated steam go —-its great strength enables it to withstand the 


hand in hand. These foes of metal work wear of constant use. 

havoc as they go, leaving behind them 

a trail of scarred and pitted surfaces. Monel Metal valves seat straight and 
| They shorten the life of boilers, valves true after years of service. Pump rods 
and fittings. But Monel Metal and retain their smooth, frictionless surface 

Nickel resist their destructive attack. indefinitely. Turbine blades of Monel 


Metal seldom require replacement. 
Equipment fabricated of this silvery 
metal is easily kept clean and polished. 


Monel Metal has been used for many 
varied types of equipment and construc- 
tion because 


—its strength is not materially lessened by high New uses are discovered as informa- 
temperature. ‘ tion spreads. Wherever its application, 
—hot gases do not ‘destructively oxidize its whatever its use, there is one dominant 
surface. fact: Equipment or. construction of 


—it is more generally resistant to corrosion than- Monel Metal is built to last—it will 


any other commercial metal. endure. 


Monel Metal can be machined, cast, forged, spun, punched, drawn, 
brazed, soldered and welded. Wherever it is used, wear and corrosion are 
largely prevented. To help solve your metal problems you may have 
the benefit of our experience. Write for List B of available literature. 








Monel Metal is a technically controlled Nickel-Copper alloy 
of high nickel content. It is mined, smelted, refined, rolled 
and marketed solely by The International Nickel Company. 
The name ‘‘Monel Metal” is a registered trade-mark. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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lf It’s A Broadside— 


If it is an especially large illustration for an especially large piece 


of literature, chart, birds eye view, map, etc. Whether it be in 
one or more colors, our plant is equipped to supply your needs, 
No halftone or line plate too large or too smal] for our equipment, 


Illustrating Your Literature 


Sometimes in the preparation of your sales and advertising plans you find the 
need of some especially prepared piece of literature, the execution of which 
will baffle your photographer, electrotyper and printer. Frequently you may 
seek a service that the ordinary plant cannot give. 


Our plant is designed and equipped for the accomplishment of many difficult 
products that cannot be secured from most photo-engraving establishments; 
is equipped to furnish the best of photo-engraving, electrotyping, printing, 
nickeltyping, commercial art and allied service, whether large or small, whether 
one or more colors. The extent of our 
equipment is reflected in the large pro- 
cess camera, which can furnish you 
with process color plates as large as a 
yard square. One of the 6 largest in 
the world. If you have an idea you 
wish carried into execution, we are at 
your service. We will gladly perfect 
it and illustrate it. 


Clinton, S. C. 


Advertising, Commercial Art 
Photo-Engravin ie Arena a 
Nickelty ping 
Color Printing 
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ROLLS—CALENDER. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 
w. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
U 8 Bebbin & Shuttle Co. 
Washbura, Ine. 
ROLLS—RUBBER COVERED. 
Butterworth & Sons Ce, H. 
w. 
Textile Finishing Mehy. Co. 
Stowe & Woodward Ce. 
ROLLS—STEEL. 
Butterworth & Sons Ce., H. 


w. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Mechy. Co. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co.. 
Washburn, Inc. 


ROLLS (WOODEN). 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Wasbbura, Inc 


ROOFING. 


ROOFERS. 
—“* “© Lumber & Tim- 


um AUXILIARIES (PIPE 
= ERS—EAVE TROUGH 


ora). 
Kirkpatrick Lumber & Tim- 
ber Co. 


ROOF AND CEMENT COAT- 
ING. 


meen gamers 


Samoan a a mae Oliver. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Toch Brothers. 


Truscon 
Wadsworth, Howland & Ce. 


ROPE—TRANSMISSION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

ROVING CANS. 

(See Cans—Roving.) 


ROVING FRAMES AND MA- 
CHINERY. 


Gessner, David 

Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS. 
Stowe & Woodward Co. 


RUBBER SPECIALTIES (TEX- 
TILE MILLS). 


Stowe & Woodward Co. 


RUBBER STAMPS, 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


RUST PROOFING COMPOUND. 
Toch Brothers. 


SALTS. 
(See Finishing & Sising Ma- 
terials. ) 


SASH OPERATOR (WINDOW). 
Callahan Co., T. J. 
SANITARY PRODUCTS. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
SANITARY ENGINEERS, CON- 
TRACTORS & BUILDERS. 
(See Engineers—Sanitary.) 
SASH-WINDOW—STEEL. 


(See Window Sash.) 
SAW FRAMES & BLADE 
(HACK). 
Atkins & Co., BE. C. 


SAWING MACHINES AND 
SAW BLADES. 
Atkins & Co., E. C, 
Racine Tool & Mech. Co. 


SAXOPHONES, ETC. 

(See Musical Instruments.) 
SCALES. 

Tolede Scale Co. 
SCALE PREVENTER—BOILER. 


(Bee Boiler Feed Water Puri- 
fication.) 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


SCREENS AND SIEVES—PER- 
FORA 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erdie Perforating Co. 
Link Belt Company. 


SCREWS. 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. Wks.. 
Inc. 


SCOURING MACHINERY. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 


SCRUBBING MACHINE— 
FLOOR. 


American Scrubbing Equip. Co. 

Vail & Co, D. R. 

SCRUBBING AND WASHING 
POWDERS. 


Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 


SCUTCHERS. 
Leyland & Co., Thos. 
Whitin Mch. Wha. 


SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Battle-Ward Sales Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. 
SECTION BEAMS. 
(See Beams.) 


SELVAGE HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 
SEWING MACHINES. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mechry. Co. 
SHADES—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Reflectors.) 


SHAFTING AND HANGERS. 


SHEET STEEL (PLAIN AND 
GALVANIZED). 


Hardeman, Isaac. 
& Son, Inc., Jos. T. 
SHELVING—SECTIONAL 
STEEL. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
SHINGLES (METAL). 

Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
SHINGLES—WOOD. 

Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
SHIPPING ROOM MACHINERY 

AND SUPPLIES. 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Smith Mfg. > 


Toledo Scale 
SHUTTLES. 
Brown Co., David. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Williams Co., J. 


SILK MACHINERY 
Davis & Furber Mch. Oo. 
Eastwood, Benjamin. 


SILK YARNS. 


Judson Mills. 

Meritzer, H. 8. 

Tubize Artificial Slik Ge. of 
America. 

Visocse Co. 


SINGEING MACHINERY. 
ms Gate & Bons Co, H. 


Phila Drying Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


SITES FOR FACTORIES. 
(See Industrial Sites.) 


SIZE BOX TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLER. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 
Fulton Co, 


SIZE KETTLES AND — 
(See Bleaching Kiers 
Tanks.) 


SIZING AND FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


SKEWERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Oo. 

SLAG FOR CONCRETE. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
LASHERS AND SLASHER 

. ROOM SUPPLIES. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 

w. 
Haston & Burnham Mch. Co. 
Gessner, oon 
Mossberg wk Steel Corp. 
Baco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
SLASHER CLOTH. 
(See Cloth.) 
SLASHER FANS. 


Hardeman, Isaac. 
SLASHER TAPE. 


(See Tape—BSlasher.) 


SLATE ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Barrett Co. 

SLUBBERS. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Bace-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Works. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 


SMOKE STACKS. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
Walsh & Weidner Boller Co. 


SOAPS—TEXTILE. 


Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 

Wo & Co., Jacques. 
SOFTENERS—COTTON. 

(See Finishing & Sizing Ma- 

terials.) 

SOFTENERS—WATER. 

(See Water Softeners.) 
we ae CONNECTORS— 


FRANK 
Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. 


SOLOZONE. 
oe & Hasslacher Chem. 


SOLVENTS, 
(See Finishing.) 


SPEEDERS. 


Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Parker & Co., Walter L. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


SPEED VARYING TRANSMIS- 
SION. 


Reeves Pulley Co. 


SPEEDOMETERS. 
(See Counters.) 


SPINDLES AND FLYERS. 
Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 
Draper 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Whitin Machine Works. 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. Wks.. 


Ine. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 


SPINNERS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


SPINNING FRAMES. 
eae Machine Co., H. & 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works. 

Fales & Jenks Mch. Co. 
an 

ow 
Sehaum & Uhlinger. 
_ Whitin. Machine. Works. 


SPINNING RINGS. 
Draper 


SPINNING TAPE SPECIAL- 
American Textile Banding Co., 
Barber Mfg. Co. 

SPOOLING MACHINERY AND 

SUPPLIES. 


Barber-Colman Co, 
Draper Corporation. 
— & Burnham Mch. Co. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
cae. David 
Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPOOLS AND SKEWERS. 
Allen Co. 


Pilea ye 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 


SPRAYING DEVICE FOR 
PAINTING. 
(See Paint Spray.) 


SPRINKLER TANKS. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 


SPROCKETS. 
Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co. 


STACKS—RADIAL BRICK. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 


STAIR STEP TREADS (ANTI- 
SLIP) 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


STAMPS, STENCILS AND 
STENCIL MACHINES. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wxs. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


STAND PIPES. 
(See Tanks.) 


STARCH AND GUMS. 
American Diamalt Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & 


Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 


Ciba Co. 

Clinton Corp Syrup & Ref. Co, 
Corn Products Refining Co 
Fleischmann Co., The. 

“Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & ee A. 

Keever Starch : 
Mathieson Akal ‘Works, Inc. 
Metz Co., H. 

Newport ” Chemical Wks. 
Penick & Ford Sales Co., Ine. 
Sonneburn Sons, Inc., lL. 
Staley Co., A. E. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 


STEAM ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Steam.) 


STEAM POWER PIPING. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 


STEAM PUMPS. 
(See Pumps—Steam.) 


STEAM SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


STEAM TRAPS. 
(See Traps—Steam.) 


STEEL (BARS, SHAPES, 
PLATES, SHEETS, ETC.) 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


STEEL BUILDINGS. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


STEEL SASH. 
(See Window Sash.) 


STEEL SHELVING, DOORS, 
WINDOWS, PARTITIONS, 


ETc. 
Truscor Steel Co. 


STENCILS AND STENCIL 
PAPERS. 
(See Stamps and Stencils.) 


STENCIL BRUSHES. 
(See Marking Pots and 
es.) 

sig = CUTTING MA- 


Atlanta Stamp & Stenci) Wh. 
Bradley. Mfg, .Ce.. A. J. 
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STICKS—PICKER. t 
(See Picker Sticks.) f 
STOOLS. 
(See Furniture—Mil.) 


STOP MOTION. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Draper Corporation. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


STOKERS. 


Hardeman, Isaac. 
Westinghouse “ie. & Mig. 


STORAGE RACKS. 
(See Shelving.) 
STORAGE TANKS. 
(See Tanks.) 
STRAPS (LUG, CHECK, HEEL, 
bene ote. PICKER, HAR- 


ee 


STRAPPING. 

(See Leather Specialties : 

Check Straps.) 45 : 
STREET LIGHTING FIXTURES 


4 
Hi aegins Geen, 
man ine } 
Wetinahonse Ble, & Miz | 


STRAINERS ow SUCTION) 
Cash Co., A. 
Hardeman, Ry 
STRICKLES. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Oe. 


suLPHIDES. 
( Finishing & “ 
tals) Sizing Ma 


SUPPLIES—GENERAL MILL 


Dodge Mfg. . 
Fulton roe 


SUPPLIES (OFFICE). 
' (See Office Equipment.) 


SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 


SWINGS (PLAYGROUND). 
(See Playground Equipment. 


SWITCHES—KNIFE-ELECTRIC. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

SWITCH BOARDS—PANEL. 
General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg. 


SYSTEMS (BUSINESS). 
Ernst & Ernst. 

TABLES (METAL). 
(See Furniture.) 


TACHOMETERS (RECORDING: 
AND INDICATING). 


Forbore Co., Ine., The. 
Root Co. 

TALLOW. 
(See Finishing Materials.) 


TANKS (ELEVATED). 


Lombard Iron Works. 
Walsh & Weldner Boiler Co. 


TANKS—OIL. 
Bowser & Co., Ins., 5. F. 


TANKS (SPRINKLER). 
Lombard Iron Works. 


TANKS (STEEL STORAGE). 
so ee Ol Pump & Tank. 


Lombard Iron Works. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co 
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No Idle Spindles or Soft Bobbins When Barber Tape is Used 


Barber tape is of just the proper weight Barber Tapes have the quality of materi- 
and construction to insure smooth, steady als, quality of workmanship and a long es- 
operation. They had to be perfect, or the tablished reputation to maintain that is as- 
name Barber would never have been put on surance to the country’s leading textile en- 
them and the fact that they are preferred is gineers that they are the best that can be 
proved by the fact that 90% of new tape drive secured. 

cotton frames, put on the market in the past Sigs 
ten years have been equipped with Barber | And Barber service is prompt and satisfy- 
Tapes. ing. Write or wire for prices. 












Barber Manufacturing Co. 
Spinning Tape Specialties 
Lowell, Mass. 






i SBARBER 
SPINNING »° TWISTING TAPES 
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REMEMBER THE DATE 
October 20th to 25th 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


The most interesting display of textile machinery, sup- 
plies and accessories ever held in the South. Special rail- 


way rates. You are cordially invited to attend. 
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TANKS (WOODEN). TOP FLATS RECOVERED. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Co. TORCHES (BRAZING, CUT- 
Proctor & Sawer, ine TING AND WELDING). 


- ©% | Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 


TAPE LOOMS—COTTON. Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
David TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


TRACTORS (ELECTRIC). 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 


TRADEMARKING EQUUIP. 
Inc. MENT. 
Barber Mfg. Co. Continental Trademark Ce., 


Weimar Brothers. Inc. 


Kaumagraph Ca, 
TAPES—SPINNING AND TRADEMARKING MACHIN- 
TWISTING. ERY 


Barber Mfg. Co. 


TAPE MAKING MACHINES. 
(Bee Bandage and Tape Ma- 
chinery.) 


TAPES AND BRAIDS. 
American Textile Banding Co., 


Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


TRANSFERS FOR TRADE- 
MARKING. 
Continental Trademark Ce., 


Inc. 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSMiISSION—POWER. 
(See Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery.) 


TAPIOCA FLOUR. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


TARPAULINS. 
Smith Mfg. Ce. 


TAX SERVICE. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


TRAPS—RETURN STEAM. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


TRAVELERS—CONVEYOR. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry, 


TELEPHONE—CALLING sys- Louden Mchry. Ce. . 
TEM Mathews Conveyer Co. 


Carter Blectrie TREES & SHRUBBERY. 
General a Howard Hickory Co. 
CONTROL Van Lindley Nursery Co., J. 
TEMPERATURE od 
Rs. ree 
c rs 2g ae Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Ferbore Co., Inc., The Genta & HOISTS. 


Iton Co. Curtis Pneumatic Machy. Co. 
aomen, Isaac. Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 


arks-Cramer Leuden Mchry. Co. 
Ce instrament C2 Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 
TEMPLES. TRUCKS—AUTO. 
Seaver White Co. 
TRUCKS, BASKETS, ETC. 
TENSION—SPOOLER. Allen Co. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. Colson Co. 


Hasking Co., R. G. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Smith Mfg. Co. 
Washburn, Inc. 


Foster Mch. Co. 
TENTS (ALL KINDS). 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


TENTERS. TRUCKS (BEAM). 
part ~~ ravens (ELECTRIC). 
con El -Parker 
TENTER HOUSING & RECON- | trucks (HAND & POWER) 
STRUCTING SYSTEM. INTER. ETC. 
Munro & Sons, Hugh F. Allen Company. 


Colson Co. 

Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
TRUCKS (WELDERS). 

Orweld Acetylene Co. 
TUBES AND CONES. 

Eeonomy Cone & Tube Co. 

Sonoco Products Ca. 


Prector & Schwarts, Inc. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
(Bee Cotton Mill Machinery.) 


MOMETER—ANGLE 
7 EAN STRAIGHT STEM. 


Foxboro Co., Inc., The, 
Taylor Instrument Co. TUBS. 
THERMOMETERS—RECORD- (See Tanks—Wooden.) 
ING AND INDEX. TUBING—METAL. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


Forbere Co. 
' TURBINES—HYDRAULIC. 
Tayler Instrument Co Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, 


THERMOSTATS. General Electric Co. 
Foxboro Co. Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Fulton Co. Co. 


Taylor Instrument Co. 


THIN PLACE PREVENTERS. 
Draper Corporation. 

THREAD EXTRACTORS. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co 


THREAD GUIDES. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Co., The lL. B. 


TURBINES—STEAM. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
American Blower Ce 
General Electric Oo. 
Hardeman, Isaac. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
wetingeeae Elec. & Mfg. 
no 


TURBO UNDERGRATE BLOW- 
ERS. 


TILE ROOFING. Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 
Richardson Co. TWISTING MACHINERY AND 
TIMBER. 
Lumber. Barber Mfg. Co. 
(See ’ Draper Corporation 
TIME CLOCKS. Fales & Jenks Mch. Co. 
(See Clocks.) Foster Mch. Co, 
TIES—BALING. Howard & *"pullough. 
(See Bale Ties.) Proctor & Schwarts, Ine. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


TIRE FABRIC EQUIPMENT. 
Fletcher Works. Whitin Machine Works. 


TOILETS. 
Rundile-Sperce Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


TOOLS (CARPENTRY AND 
MACHINE). 
Atkins & Co., E. C. 


TOOLS (MACHINE—HAND & 
ELECTRIC). 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Independent Pneumatic Tool 


Co 
Ryersen & Gon, Inc., Jos. 7. 


Fulton Supply Oo. 

Jenkins Bros. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 
URINALS. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
VACUUM CLEANERS. 

Hardeman, Isaac. 
VACUUM GAUGES. 

(See Gauges.) 


VACUUM PANS. 
Cressen-Morris Co. 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


VALVES—ANGLE, GLOBE, 
CROSS, BLOW-OFF, 


CHECK, GATE, POP-SAFE- 
My Eg, “SAFE 


Fulton Supply Co. 
SS 
Lunkenheimer 


VALVES (BACK PRESSURE). 
Jenkins Bros. 


Lankenheimer Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


VALVES—NON-RETURN STOP. 
Fulton Supply Co. 


Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


VALVES—PRESSURE REDUC 
ING, REGULATING. 
Cash Co., A. W. 

Hardeman, Isaac. 

VALVES (RELIEF). 

Cash Co., A. W. 

Hardeman, Isaac. 


VARIABLE SPEED TRANS- 
MISSION. 


Reeves Pulley Co. 
VARNISHES. 
(See Paints.) 


VATS. 
(See Tanks—Wooden.) 
VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


Buffalo Forge Co. 
Carrier Air Conditioning Ce. 


Hardeman, Isaac. 

Munro & Sons, Hugh F. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Sturtevant Co, B. F. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


VENTILATING & HEATING 
CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contratcors.) 


VILLAGE ARCHITECTS AND 
ae 


Robert & 
Sirrine, J. E. 
VILLAGE LANDSCAPE GAR- 


DENERS AND DESIGN. 
ERS. 


Howard Hickory Co. 
Van Lindley Nursery Co., J. 


VILLAGE HOUSES. 
(See Houses—Ready Built.) 


VOLTMETERS AND AMME- 
TERS. 
or “Teena Elie. & Mig. 


WAGON AND CAR UNLOAD- 
ERS. 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
WALLBOARD. 
Richardson 


WAREHOUSE—COTTON STOR- 
AGE. 


Piedmont Bonded Warehouse 
& Compress Co. 


WAREHOUSE—PORTABLE. 
(See Buildings.) 


WAREHOUSE DOOR HARD- 
WARE. 
(See Doors and Hardware.) 
WAREHOUSE TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks.) 


WARP DRAWING MACHINE. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
— & Knowles Loom 


Warp’ Compresting Mcb. Oo. 


WARPERS AND WARPING 


MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Barber-Colman Co. 

Draper . 

Easton & Burnham Mch. Co, 
Eastwood, Benjamin. 

Foster Mch. Co. 


UNIONS—BRONZE. ae — ; 
j WASHERS—CLOTH. 
American 


Laundry 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Gessner, David 
Hunt Machine Co., as 
-Weldon Dyeing Mch. 


Philadelphia Drying Méehry. 


1 Cals 


ft 


ih 
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WASTE DEALERS. 
Charles,-Wm. B. 


WASTE MACHINERY— 
COTTON. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH 
—STEEL. 


Truscon Steel Co. 


Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
H 1 &t WINDOW SASH OPERATOR. 


Gessner, David Callahan Co., T. G. 
Bros. 

SecoLowell Shas "* | WIRES—DRoP. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. (See Drop Wires.) 

Co., — 

janine WIRE FENCING, PARTITIO 

WASTE SEPARATORS. & MACHINERY GUARDS. 
* (See Separators.) Cyclone Fence Co. 


WATCHMAN CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks—Watchman.) 


WATER COOLERS—FOUNTAIN. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


WATER SOFTENERS AND PU- 
RIFIERS. 


WIRE HEDDLES. 
(See Heddles.) 


WIRE (STEEL). 
Ryerson & Co., Inc., Jos. T. 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc. WIRE (WELDING). 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS. Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Hardeman, Isaac. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. “ee AND FIT. 


WATER TOWERS. (Bee Electric Machinery and 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) Suplies.) 


Wareeeer ine MACHIN- WIRING—ELECTRICAL. 


See Electri ssiatene 
Butterworth & Sons Oo, H. : on ihe ’ 


SS ee es ee 
Se FOR CON- | woop ons Dacca ah 
Truscon Laboratories. 
WEAVING. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


WEAVERS KNOTTER. 
(See Knotters.) 
WELDING APPARATUS— 
ELECTRIC ARC. 


Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
— Elec. & Mfg. 


WOOD BOXES. 
(See Packing Cases.) 


WOOD PRESERVERS. 


American Cement Paint Ce. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Truscon Laboratories, 


Wadsworth, Howland & 
_ Ce., 


WELDING AND cuTTING ap. | “00D PULLEYS. 


PARATUS AND SUPPLIES | ‘See Pulleys.) 
—OXY-ACETYLENE. 
Bird-Potts Co., Ine. WOOD TANKS. 
Fulton Supply Co. (See Tanks.) 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


WELDING—JOB. 


cae en ae ‘en, WOODEN SPECIALTIES. 


Briggs-Shaffner Co. Allen Company. 
WELFARE ARCHITECTS. WOOLEN MACHINERY. 

(See Village Architects.) Saesuet ies be, @ 
WELFARE EQUIPMENT. Gh ee 


American Laundry Mchry. Co. Works. 
Brunswick- a Co. Davis & Furber Mch. Co. 
Drying 


Conn, Ltd., C. G. 

Howard Hickory Co. ee 
Runtle-Spence Mfg Co. 
Sherman Service, Inc. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 

Taylor, Halsey W. 

Mo Lindley Nursery Co., J. 


Elie. & Mfg. 
sions einai spe ay SILK. 
Sydnor Pump &Well Co., Inc. ‘arns.) 
WHEELS—FIBRE. YARN MANUFACTURERS. 


(See Fibre Products.) Aberfoyle _ Co. 
7 & 
WHEELS—BALL BEARING & BN LE “pages 


RUBBER TIRED FOR IN- Bowes & Crawford. 
TERIOR TRUCKS. . Callaway Mills, Ine. 
Colson Co, Dixie Mercerizing Co. 


Judson Mills 
WHEEL PULLER. aoe ee S Comm. Ces. 
General Electric Co. Quissett’ Mill. 
WHISTLES—STEAM AND AIR. Tolar & Hart. 
Fulton Supply Co. Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of 
Jenkins Bros. America. 
Lankenheimer Ce. ——— Co. 
WHIZZERS. eimar Brus. 
Fletcher >. S. 
folnenet a YARN DEALERS AND COM- 


MISSION MERCHANTS. 
(See Cotton Yarn and Cleth 


‘ood, Benjamin. Comm 

Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. ne ee a 
Firsching. J. A. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Gessner, David YARN DRYERS. 
Howard & Bullough Ameri- 

can Machine Co. (See Dryers.) 
Smith, Drum & Co. YARK DYERS. 


(See Dyers.) 
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Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


for every problem 
caused by 


Static Electricity 
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Made by 
MAN Sold by 
ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER M. S. PENNELL 
COMPANY 127 Federal St. 
PORTLAND, MAINE BOSTON, MASS 
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a 


you have odd jobs of reaming, 
drilling, screw driving, wood bor- 
ing, grinding, cleaning and polishing you 
shouldn’t be without a Thor portable electric 
drill. The Thor is com- 

pact and high powered 

—Jacobs chucks stand- 

ard equipment. Let us 

send you a complete cat- 

alog of the Thor line. 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
General Office Eastern Office 
600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 1463 Broadway. New York 
Southern Offic 
1721 The Age-Herald Buil 


NCH 
Bosten, Mass. ; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Mich. ; Montreal, ue remeeaae, 
Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal. ; , Ont. 
€ ssnensnseumemenamnenentnnntientenneeseneenenaensmaneteneenamnanunpnenennenenenenenentietnmanenenniatsians. 
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jagicat. WIRE RAILINGS 
are WINDOW GUARDS 
Ani WIRE CLOTH 
|| Pee Established 1835 


—————— DUFUR & CO. 


509 West Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 
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TARIA CORPORATION SEALS 


Ped 


DVERTISING con- 


serves the buyer’ time 
by acquainting him with a 
product at his leisure, long 
_before the buying need 
arises. 
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STEEL 


ferlmmediate Shipment from Stock . 


Iron and steel bars, shapes, rails, plates, sheets, 
bolts. rivets. boiler tubes and fittings, concrete 
reinforcing, machine tools, small tools, etc 


Write for Journal and Stock List 


: ie RYERSON: * i: 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI BUFFAL 
ST. LOUIS DETROIT NEW YORK 












The service is equal to the product. be 
In 100 and 150 pound Cylinders, 
Ton Drums, and Tank Cars. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of | LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS.NY. _ 
Main Office 9 E.4\st St. New York 








FACTORY’ FLOORING 
CEILING - SIDING. 
SHIPLAP - ROOFERS 


yee Oe ee BS eee Se 


TIMBERS - 


and MAPLE FLOORING 


KIRKPATRICK 
LUMBER & TIMBER CORP. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA 


Prompt 
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| ecg Welding Works in the Seat 
A Welders, Machinists 
Welded Steam Headers 


BIRD-POTTS CO., INC. 


ELECTRIC WELDING MACHINES 
OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING MACHINES 
ALL WELDING SUPPLIES 
Largest Welding Works in the South 


WELDING BUILDING 
376-78 MARIETTA ST. ATLANTA, GA 


AUTULEUEELOUUEOEDRORALETOO SEDATE DLEELEE DODO OEAEALSOUEUOOREUAAUOREDEDODELAAETDOEEOAADORELEDUDOGDUAUEEEREUADEEDDGOOERUAUOGEDEEHOOROCELOUUAACHUIUEE OREO ORREOROSEOELITEDEE: 


B WC 
TRADE MARK 
WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 
HIGH SPEED WARPERS 
HAND KNOTTERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.c. 


Main OFfFice AND FACTORY 


ROCKFORD, ILL.U.S.A. 


Engineers, Manufacturers, 
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PA HOSEL EERE” 


Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair 
and kindred fibrous substances. 


“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper pickers, Automatic Cone 
and Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, 
Needle Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 


Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICAN TRUST CO. 
BOND DEPARTMENT 


Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance, Ne- 
gotiates purchase and sale of cotton Mills. 
Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 614% to 712%. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


American Trust Co. 


FRANK B, GREEN, Manager. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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COTTON 
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FULTON SUPPLY CO. 


70 NELSON ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


Get Our Prices on 


TRAVELERS — 


BOBBINS — SPOOLS — 
SUPPLIES 


CHECK STRAPS and TEXTILE 


LEATHER BELTING LATHES 
MACHINE 


TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT TOO 
weary OUTFITS AND 


PIPE 

VALVES AND FITTINGS SUP 
PUMPS ELECTRIC DRILLS 
MOTORS ETO. 


COMPLETE STOCKS MILL SUPPLIES AND MACHINERY 


Quality—Service—Right Prices 
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ELECTRICAL JOBBERS 
81 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Complete Line Electrical Supplies 
State Distributors for both Hunter Adjust- 
able Blade Ceiling Fans, and Emerson 
Fans with the Five-Year Guarantee. 


Quotations Cheerfully Submitted. 
“Southern Service Satisfies’’ 
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COTTON LOOM SIZE AND DUCK LOOM SIZE 


Only pure oak bark tanned leather is used in this quality of picker, and it is treated by a 
secret process, giving a maximum of resiliency in the cushion or body where the shuttle 
strikes, which, it can be readily seen, represents the vital point of value in a loom picker, 

The construction of this picker commends itself strongly. We should like to send al! 
the samples vou can nse 


A Complete Line of “Jacobs” Loom Supplies Carried 


“JACOBS” XXCY DOLL PICKER 
= 
2 
: 


Supply Houses. 


E. H. JACOBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


s by ali the 
E DANIELSON, CONN. 
A 
F. 


in Stock Largest 
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Southern Factory Branch: Charlotte, N. C. 
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COTTON MILL REPAIRS 


SEND SAMPLES OF PARTS WANTED AND GET OUR 
PRICES. YOU DON’T HAVE TO BUY. 


WE WILL SAVE YOU TIME 


AND WON'T EXPECT YOUR ORDER IF WE CAN'T 


SAVE YOU SOME MONEY TOO 
Briggs-Shaffner Company 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
MACHINE WORK FOUNDRY WORK 
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TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


GREENVILLE, S. C. WHITEHEAD ENMAN 





COTTON 





HEN we mention Quality we mean it is not 

only in the construction of the finest line 

of machinery for singeing, bleaching, mer- 
cerizing, dyeing, drying, printing and finishing tex- 
tile fabrics and warps, but what the machinery pro- 
duces. We might also mention the fact that the 
mercerizing machine (for warps) illustrated above 
is producing Quality and Quantity. 


NEW ses — 
30 CHUR 






MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 












THE 
TEXTILE -FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
CO 


MONTREAL CHARLOTTE. N.C 
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SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE ( ANNEX siti deinen) 
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Slasher room and 
factory of _ the 
Mollohon Mfg. Co.., 
Newberry, S. C. 
Walls and ceilings 
are Hockadayed. 
E. S. Summer, 
Supt 
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Our Service Depart- 
ment, The Southern 
Textile Service, is 
now ready to han 
dle complete paint- 
ing jobs for North 
and South Carolina 
Mills. Write— 


O. H. JOHNSON, 
Southern Manager, 
Newberry, 8. C. 


COTTON 
>? 
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The Passing of Limeburn 


Hockaday paint has sent this wall pest on its way. 
Honestly now—did you ever see a Hockadayed wall 
that showed a single sign of limeburn? Of course not 
—and neither did anyone else. 


Hockaday is the only consistent stopper of this ancient 
wall trouble known. Add to this virtue its greater 
coverage per gallon; its six to twelve year life; its ap- 
pearance, always new after washing or scrubbing-— 

and you have unanswerable reasons why Hockaday is 
the most economical and practical paint on the market. 


Untold thousands of square yards of Hockadayed walls 
in long service under varying conditions, should con- 
vince anyone with a fair and open mind. Investigate. 
Ask any Hockaday user. The evidence is all about 
you. Eliminate risk and doubt from specifications 
with Hockaday. 


Write for our big free tllustrated 
book of proofs—*“Paint Mileage.” 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1223-1229 CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO 


HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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COTTON 


The commercial production of 
these two essential vat dyes, by 
the du Pont Company, is another 
important step toward American 
dyestuff independence. Their 
exceptional fastness properties, 
combined with other desirable 
qualities, are so well known as to 


need no repetition. 


Dyestuffs Department 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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PONSOL GOLDEN ORANGE G DOUBLE POWDER 
PONSOL GOLDEN ORANGE RRT DOUBLE POWDER 


E. lL DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
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